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PREFACE 



Thifl book is an attempt to put in concise form the essential infor- 
mation concerning the Mid-Continent oil and gas fields. The material 
has been derived from many sources. The various publications of the 
United State Geological Survey and those of State Surveys of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas have been used extensively. In general, references 
have been made to publications where any important material has been 
taken from them, but it has been impossible to give credit for all the 
small items gathered from various sources or for those obtained as a 
result of the writer's associations with other geologists and oil-field 
workers. 

Special sections have been prepared by S. E. Murphy, L. H. Pasewatk, 
F. W. Reeves, W. C. Bean, L. W. Kesler, F. L. Aurin and E. P. Hindea of 
the Empire Companies; by C. Max Bauer of Okmulgee, Okla., and by 
F. B. Plummer, Geologist for the Roxana Petroleum Company. These 
articles are given under the names of their respective authors. 

In addition to those named above, the writer wishes to express his 
thanks to Everett Carpenter, A. W. McCoy, Geo. E. Burton, W. R. Berger 
and E. W, Scudder of the Geological Department of the Empire Gas & 
Fuel Company and to R. B. Lloyd, Chief of the Scouting Department 
of the same company, for their interest and assistance in the preparation 
of the book. ■ 

The Keuffel and Esser Company, the Oil Well Supply Company and 
the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company have loaned cuts for illustrations. 

L. C. SNIDER. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
June 1, 1919. 
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Oil and Gas in the Mid- 
Continent Fields 



CHAPTER I. 



ELEMENTS OP GEOLOGY. I 

NATURE AND MODE OF FtWHATION OF ROCKS. 

Rocks are divided into three great classea — igneous, sedimee- 
tary, and metamorphic. The igneous rocks are those which were 
f oroied by the action of heat {ignis, Latin for lire) . They have cooled 
into their present form from a liquid or molten condition. The 
igneous rocks are generally hard and crystalline and do not, as a rule, 
occur in layers or beds. There are very many types of igneous rocks 
of widely varying appearance and texture, but granite is probably 
the most common and best known variety. 

It is the prevailing type of igneous rock in Oklahoma, where 
it occurs in the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains and in a smalt 
area in Mayes county. In Kansas granite is known only from well 
records in Uie central part of the state. Granite and related igneous 
rocks form the central part of the Llano-Burnett mountains in 
central Texas. There are large areas of igneous rocks in trans- 
Pecos Texas and small scattered bodies in south-central Texas. 

Although very important in the study of geology as a whole, 
the igneous rocks occupy relatively very small areas in the states 
under consideration. They are also unimportant in connection with 
the study of oil and gas, for, with some minor exceptions, commer- 
cial deposits of these substances have not been found in igneous 
rocks. For these reasons, these rocks will receive no further notice. 

The sedimentary rocks — as is indicated by their name — are 
those which were deposited as sediments in water. We know that 
ages ago all the territory now included in the Mid-ccntinent fields 
was covered by the ocean for vast periods of time. Gravel, sand 
and soil were washed down by the rivers from the surrounding 
land and deposited as layers of sediment on the ocean bottom. These 

[1] 
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2 Oil and Gas in the Mid-Coniinent Fields. 

sediments in many places were piled up to thicknesses of thousands 
of feet before the ocean was finally withdrawn and the area became 
land. Since the rocks of practically all of Oklahoma are sedimentary 
and since all the oil and gas occur in these rocks, an understanding 
of the method of their formation and their relations is important. 

The sedimentary rocks consist of shales or mud rock, sandstone, 
limestone, chert or flint, and conglomerate or pudding stone, named 
in the order of abundance. The conglomerates, - sandstones, and 
shales were formed by the gravel, sand, and mud respectively which 
were washed down from the surrounding land into the ancient ocean 
and settled to the bottom. The limestone was built up principally 
of the sheila of sea animals. When the animals died these shells 
sank to the bottom and accumulated there. For the moat part the 
shells were partially dissolved and were ground up by the wave ac- 
tion into a lime mud which preserved no trace of the shell structure. 
In many cases, however, the shells were preserved entire and some 
of the limestones of these states are largely made up of well-pre- 
served fossil shells. Fossil shells are also found in shale, and the 
shells or their impressions in sandstones. The mode of origin of 
flint or chert is not definitely known. It is certainly formed by 
the action of water, but the exact method is in dispute, and was 
probably different for different deposits. Other sedimentary rocks 
which were deposited under special conditions and which have a 
comparatively small distribution are gypsum, salt, and coal. 

It is easily seen that the gravel and sand, which now form the 
conglomerates and sandstones, would be deposited near shore or 
where there was sufficient action by waves or currents to carry the 
coarse material in suspension, while the finer particles of mud would 
be carried out farther and deposited in more quiet waters. Some 
lime from shells would be deposited with the gravel, sand, and mud, 
but the quantity would be so small in comparison with that of the 
other materials that it could scarcely be noticed. It would be only 
in clear, relatively quiet water that pure, or nearly pure, lime mud 
would be formed. 

From the way in which these different rocks are formed, it is 
evident that all three kinds of rock would be formed at the same 
time, that is, at the same time that gravel and sand were being de- 
posited near shore, clay mud would be deposited farther from 
shore where the waters were more quiet, and lime mud would be 
forming farther out in the quiet, clear water. This is shown iu 
fig. 1. When the sea level is at AB, gravel is deposted near 
shore and sand from A to o, myd from a to 6 and lime mud from 6 
to c. 

The different materials would naturally grade into each other 
laterally, that is, some fine sand would be deposited with the mud 
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and some mud and extremely fine sand with the lime mud. It is 
also evident that changing conditions auch as deepening of the 
water, elevation of the land, or a change in the direction of the ocean 
currents might cause a change in the nature or the distribution of 
sediments. Thus in fig. 2, when the water level was at ab gravel 
or sand would be deposited over the area ae, mud over cd, and lime 
mud over de. A change in level bringing the water level to AB, 
would cause sand to be deposited over AC, mud over CD, and lime 
mud over DE. We might thus have a layer of sand overlaid by a 
layer of mud or of lime mud, and mud overlaid by lime mud. A change 
of shore line in the opposite direction would deposit sand above 
mud, mud above lime mud, and lime mud farther out on the sea bot- 
tom. Any succession or number of successions of the three or any 
two of the three might be produced by varying conditions, 

A greater change in the level of the sea might cause a great 
area of the sea bottom to become land, and the layers of gravel, 
sand, mud, and lime mud would then become hardened by the pres- 
sure of the overlying layers and by chemical changes and would 
be cemented to form conglomerate, sandstone, shale or slate, or lime- 
stone respectively. 



1 the succession 
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As soon as the region became land the air and the water would 
begin their work of breaking down and carrying away the rock. 
While both agents are active the water is the mere important. Run- 
ning water is the great agent for carrying rock material from the 
land surface. Water also assists in the removal of rock by dissolv- 
ing it and carrying it away in solution. The cementing material 
of sandstones is dissolved and the sandstone crumbles into sand 
which is easily washed away. This action would soon form hills 
and valleys so that a rough land surface would be developed. A 
further change in the sea level might bring this surface below the 
sea when it would again receive deposits as before. The earlier and 




KIg. S. — Diagram showing an unconformity. 

later deposits would, however, be separated by a break or uneven 
surface — the old land surface. This condition is known as an un- 
conformity, and is illustrated in fig. 3 where the irregular line 
represents an unconformity. 

STEUCTURE OF EOCKS. 
From the description of the mode of formation of the sedi- 
mentary rocks, it is apparent that the rocks would be deposited 
in a horizontal or level-lying portion or would be slightly inclined if 
deposited on a sloping sea bottom. It is seldom, however, that 
■ rocks which have been exposed as land for a long time remain in 
this level position. The earth is apparently growing smaller and 
this- contraction causes wrinkles or folds to appear in the rocks of 
the surface in the same way that the skin of an apple becomes 
wrinkled as the apple dries up. These folds are not caused by 
pressure from beneath but from the sides. The method of their 
formation may be shown by grasping a number of sheets of card- 
board or heavy paper by the ends and then pressing the hands to- 
gether. A slight pressure will make only a simple bend in the paper 
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Fig. 4. — Olttgniiu lUustrntliig i1[p mill strike. 



SO that a portion of it is inclined to the rest. A stronger pressure 
will force the paper into a well developed fold — a trough or crest 
as the case may be — and a still stronger pressure may cause more 
than one fold to be formed. If the Raper is very stiff and the pres- 
sure sufficiently great some of the sheets may break and the broken 
ends be shoved past each other. 

As has been said, the rocks which form the surface of the earth 
have almost everywhere been subjected to this lateral pressure and 
have been more or less folded, so that they are not level-lying but 
have an inclination or slope away from the horizontal. This slope 
or inclination is called the dip. The line along which a bed comes to 
the surface is the outcrop and the general direction of the line 
at right angles to the dip is the strike, (fig. 4). Where the surface 
rocks dip in one direction for a long distance the structure is known 
as a monocline. When the dip changes in short distance, that is 
when the rocks are in folds, two forms of structure may result, an 
upfold or arch, known as an anticUne and a downfold or trough, 
known as a syncline. (fig. 6). Both anticlines and synclines are 
usually much longer than they are wide but in some cases the length 
and breadth are about equal. An anticline of this sort is called a 



Fig. 5.^ — Ulagrniu 
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dome and a ayncline is called a basin or saucer-shaped structure. 
Any one of these types of folds may vary greatly in size — some 
folds are much less than a mile in length, while others are many 
miles in both length and width. The steepness of the dip also varies. 
In some cases the rocks are standing on edge or have been over- 
turned and in others the dip is so slight as not to be visible, so that 
the elevation of the ledge of rock at different places must be de- 
termined to find the direction and amount of the dip. 

In some localities where the folding is very sharp, or where the 
rocks are under a stretching- force rather than a pressure, the rocks 
have been broken along some lines and the rocks on the opposite 
sides of the break have moved upward or downward with reference 
to each other. In some cases the blocks have slipped laterally along 
the break as well as up or down. Such a break as this is called a 
fault (fig. 6.) 



Fig. «.— DiaKi-siu of >i fnult. 

So far as our knowledge goes at present, the structure of the 
rocks is of prime importance in the accumulation of oil and gas and 
the meaning of the terms anticline, syncline, monocline, dome, and 
fault should be well understood by anyone interested in prospecting 
or in developing oil and gas fields. 

The origin of the present surface forms, the hills and valleys, 
can not be considered fully in this connection, but it may be said 
here that the surface features very seldom bear any definite rela- 
tion to the structure. The hills do not necessarily correspond to the 
anticlines nor the valleys to the aynclines and a straight bluff does 
not usually indicate a fault, although it may do so. The presence 
of a fold is not shown by the elevation of the surface but solely 
by the dip of the rocks. This fact is well shown in figure 5. 

AGE OF ROCKS. 

Geologists divide the time included in the history of the earth 
into great eras, or periods of time, in which certain great events 
took place, in the same way that historians divide the history of the 
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United States into the era or period of discovery, era of colonization. 
Revolutionary era or period, and so on. In geology the great eras 
are established on the basis of the remains of life (fossils) found 
in the rocks which were formed during that era. The eras are 
divided into periods, generally on the basis of changes in the dis- 
tribution of land and water, which caused minor variations in the 
character and distribution of life forms. 

It has already been noted in the discussion of rocks and min- 
erals that there are two great classes of rocks, the igneous, or those 
which have cooled from a molten condition, and the sedimentary, 
or those which were deposited as sediments from water or from 
the atmosphere. The sedimentary rocks which were deposited in 
water usually contain the remains of living organisms which were 
buried in the sediments at the time they were deposited, and which 
remain in the rocks to tell us of the kind of beings which inhabited 
the earth at the time the rocks were formed. Any remains of life 
forms which are found buried in rocks are called fossils. Among 
these fossils the remains of the animals living in the sea are the 
most common, since most of our sedimentary rocks were deposited 
in the sea or arms of the sea. However, land animals were often 
buried in swamps, or their skeletons washed down into the beds 
of streams and covered by sand or gravel so that they have been 
preserved. Naturally, only the hard parts of the animals are pre- 
served, and animal fossils consist almost entirely of the shells of sea 
animals and the teeth and bones of land animals. From a study of 
these hard parts the trained observer can determine the nature and 
many of the characteristics of the animal to which they belonged. 
The science dealing with the ancient life of the earth, that is, the 
study of fossils, is called paleontology. Plants are also often pre- 
served, the woody part being replaced by stone which preserves the 
original structure of the wood, or the impression of leaves, bark or 
stems remains in the sand or mud in which they were buried. 

In the early part of the earth's history the animal and plant life 
included only the more simple forms, and t^e more complex forms 
developed from the simpler forms with the passing of time. Con- 
sequently if the study of the fossils in certain rocks shows that only 
the simpler, ancestral forms of life are present, these rocks can 
safely be said to be older than other rocks which contain the remains 
of more highly developed forms of animal or plant life. Paleon- 
tology, then forms the principal basis for the division of the earth's 
history into eras. 

The great eras into which the earth's history is divided are as 
follows, beginning with the youngest: 

(5) The Cenozolc (recent life) era. 

(4) The Mesozoic (middle life) era. 

(3) The Pflleoiole (early life) era. 

(LM The ProteroKolc (parlier llrel, or Aleonkinii era. 

(H The .\rcheoKoic (iinelent life) or Archenn era. 
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They are divided into periods as follows : 
s. Periods. 



Recent 
PlelUoceue 
PItooene 
Jlloceue 

Ollgoceiie 
Eoceue 

f Cretaceous 
Jjower CretnceouB or Couiaucbemi 
Jumsslc 
Trlassic 

PernilHn 

PeuiisylviiQiiiu 

MIsslsstpiitna 

Devonian 

Sllnrlan 

Ordovfcltiii 

< 'a nib r Inn 

I'roteroxolc or AlKunklnn 

ArcheoKolc or Ardienii 

The diviaions of the Archeozoic and Proterozolc apply to only 
small areas and are not important in Oklahoma, Kansas or Texas. 

The rocks deposited during each period of time are called a system 
of rocks, and the same name is applied to the system as to the 
period. For example, the Pennsylvanian system includes all the 
rocks which were deposited in the time included in the PennsyU 
vanian period. The names of the periods of the Paleozoic era are 
taken from places where the rock systems were first studied, or 
where they are well developed. The names Cambrian, Ordovician, 
and Silurian are takeif from Wales; Devonian comes from Devon- 
shire, England; Mississippian and Pennsylvanian from the Missis- 
sippi river and the state of Pennsylvania; and Permian from 
Perm, a province of Russia. The name Triasaic comea from the 
three-fold division of these rocks in Germany where they were 
studied many years ago ; Jurassic comes from the Jura Mountains 
in France and Switzerland, and Cretaceous from the Latin word 
"Creta" meaning chalk and refers to the famous "Chalk Cliffs" of 
England. The names of the periods of the Cenozcic era have ref- 
erence to the character of the fossils and the relative abundance 
of living species. 

To say that rocks are of Pennsylvanian age simply indicates 
that they are of the same age (were deposited at the same time) 
as the great coal-bearing series of rocks in Pennsylvania, or to say 
that they are of Cretaceous age indicates that they were deposited 
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at the same time as the rocks forming the great Chalk Cliffs of 
England. 

In the Mid-Continent fields (Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas) the 
rocks range in age from Archeozoic or Proterozoic to Recent. All 
the systems of the Paleozoic, the Mesozoic, and the Cenozoic, are 
found, although some of them have only a very limited distribution 
and do not occur in the immediate vicinity of any of the oil fields. 

The systems of rocks are divided into smaller groups known as 
formations. A formation is defined as a mappable unit, that is a 
layer of rock or group of layers which extends entirely across the 
area under consideration and has sufficient width of outcrop to be 
mapped. Formations may consist of single ledges or beds of rock 
but commonly are made up of two or more closely related beds. 

The separate beds are sometimes called members. Thus, the 
principal oil sands of the main oil and gas field of Kansas and Okla- 
homa may be considered as members of the Cherokee formation. 
The formations and members are usually named from the place 
where they are best developed or where they were first studied. The 
Pitkin limestone which outcrops east of Muskogee and Ft. Gibson 
is an example of a formation consisting of only one kind of rock. 
The Ft. Scott formation, known to the drillers as the Oswego, is 
usually called the Ft. Scott limestone, but really consists of two lime- 
stones separated by a shale. Formations may vary in thickness from 
a few feet to thousands of feet. Thus the Chattanooga shale in 
northeastern Oklahoma is not over 50 feet thick while the Arbuckle 
limestone in the Arbuckle Mountains is over 5,000 feet thick. For- 
mation names are a great convenience since they provide means of 
designating certain beds of rock without repeating extended descrip- 
tions. They are necessarily used extensively in the description of 
the geology of any region. 
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NATURE, ORIGIN AND ACCUMULATION OF PETROLEUM 
AND NATURAL GAS. 

NATURE OP PETROLEUU AND NATURAL GAS. 

Natural gas, petroleum, and asphalt or mineral paraftin are all 
closely related substances forming the different phases of a series 
of chemical compounds composed of hydrogen and carbon. The 
simpler compounds of this series are gases while the more complex 
are liquids and solids. Neither gas, oil, nor asphalt are simple com- 
pounds but are mixtures of different members of this series of 
hydrocarbons. This condition is responsible for the large number 
of products obtained from petroleum since, in refining, the com- 
pounds can be separated from each other and as they form a contin- 
uous aeries almost any number of products can be made by separat- 
ing the petroleum into different fractions by distillation. 

As has been indicated, natural gaa is a mixture of simpler mem- 
bers of the hydrocarbon series which are gaseous at ordinary temper- 
atures. Gas occurs in greater or leas quantities with all petroleum. 
It is colorless, and has a slight odor. The heavier members of the 
gaseous hydrocarbons are very nearly related to the lighter members 
of the liquid ones and may be changed to liquids by pressure at 
low temperatures. This accounts for the manufacture of gasoline 
from natural gas which is becoming an important industry. The 
gas which is given off from oil wells, known as casing-head gas, is 
composed of the heavier gaseous hydrocarbons and is especially 
adapted to the manufacture of gasoline. 

Petroleum is composed of the hydrocarbons that are liquid at 
ordinary temperatures and pressures and of the hydrocarbons that' 
are solid ordinarily but which are dissolved in the liquid hydro- 
carbons. The physical properties of petroleum from different fields 
and even from different wells in the same field vary widely. Some 
oils are thin and contain considerable volatile constituents, while 
others are thick and viscous. In color the oils range from almost 
colorless through a variety of tints of brown and green to black. 
The Pennsylvania oils are mostly of an amber color, those of Okla- 
homa are generally dark green to black and those of California are 
generally dark reddish brown to black. The specific gravity ranges 
from 0.771 to 1.06 according to Redwood. That is, the weight of a 
given volume of oil varies from 0.771 to 1.06 times that of an equal 
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volume of pure water. In ^neral the lighter colored oils have the less 
apecific gravity and produce, when refined, the greater amounts 
of burning oil and less of the heavy lubricating oils and residuum. 
The gravity of petroleum and its products is usually given in degrees 
of the Baume scale, which is an arbitrary scale. 

The proportion of the lighter oils, gasoline and kerosene, to the 
heavier oils which are fitted only for lubricating and fuel oils varies 
very widely. The nature of the base or solid hydrocarbons dissolved 
in Xhe oil also varies. Oils are known as asphalt or parafHn-baae oils 
according to which substance predominates in the base. Some oils 
contain either a pure paraffin or a pure asphalt base, but much 
more commonly the two substances occur in the same oil. The 
Pennsylvania, Lima-Indiana, and Mid-continent oils are principally 
paraffin-base oils, while those of California and the Gulf Coast are 
mostly asphalt-base oils. 

The properties and composition of the Mid-continent oils are 
considered more fully in the section on that subject. 

CONDITIONS OF OCCURBENCE OF FBTBOLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 
General Statement. 

All the known deposits of oil and gas occur in sedimentary 
rocks, and the majority of the occurrences are distant from areas 
of igneous rocks. Deposits of considerable size have been found in 
all sorts of sedimentary rocks but limestones and sandstones contain 
oil and gas much more commonly than do shales. This is probably 
only because the limestones and sandstones are more open and 
porous and so offer an opportunity for the oil and gas to collect. 
So far as observations go it is in the pores and small spaces of the 
rocks that these substances occur and there are probably no "lakes" 
of oil — that is no large caverns filled with oil. The advantage of 
"shooting" oil wells depends on this fact. Often when a small quan- 
tity of oil is found in a well, drilling is stopped and a heavy charge 
of nitroglycerine is lowered to the bottom of the well and discharged 
there. This has the effect of shattering the rock and opening it up 
BO that the oil can flow through more rapidly and greatly increases 
the production of the well. 

Almost invariably there is a layer of a tight, close-grained rock 
immediately above the porous rock. - This is known as the cap rock. 

In the Mid-continent field the principal oil and gas pools are 
closely related to the presence of certain structures, notably the 
anticlines and monoclines. It cannot be said that all the developed 
fields are on anticlines or that every anticline contains oil and gas 
in sufficient quantity to pay for drilling. In some of the developed 
fields the structure is so gentle that it can be determined only by 
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12 Oil and Gas in the Mid-C(mtinent Fields. 

extremely careful detailed work so that the relation of the accumu- 
lation to the structure cannot yet be definitely stated. 

In some regions, in Mexico for example, the occurrence of oil 
seeps or springs aeema to be definitely related to the presence of 
large bodies of oil beneath the surface. Oil seeps of this kind, how- 
ever, are rare in the Mid-continent fields and only a few of the pools 
had surface showings of oil or gas. All the important deposits of 
oil and gas occur in rocks which contain abundant organic remains 
or are closely associated with rocks containing such remains. 

Oil and gas are usually but not always associated with strong 
heads of salt water. 

There is no general relation between oil fields and streams, 
coasts, mountains, or other surface features unless these features 
result from the structures that control the accumulation of the oil. 

It should be repeated that these statements are general and are 
intended to apply only to commercially important bodies of oil and 
gas and especially to the conditions in the Mid-continent field. 
Small quantities of either oil or gas or both together or of closely 
related substances may be found under almost any conditions, but 
the statements made above will hold for the principal deposits and 
especially for those of this field. 

Theories of Origin. 

The origin of petroleum and natural gas has been a question 
causing much controversy ever since these substances became of 
economic importance. Since this subject is of prime importance 
in connection with the related subjects of migration and accumu- 
lation and also in connection with the prospecting for oil and gas 
it is considered somewhat fully. 

The theories of origin fall into two classes — the organic and 
the inorganic. 

The inorganic theory postulates that the deposits of oil and 
gas have been formed by the interaction of various inorganic or 
mineral substances. Some of the reactions which have been sug- 
gested as possibly producing the bituminous substances are: 

(1) The action of water on the alkali metals at high temper- 
ature would produce acetylene which could polymerize to form 
petroleum. 

(2) The action of carbondioxide and steam on iron at high 
temperatures. 

(3) The action of water on carbides of different metals would 
form acetylene which could polymerize to form petroleum. Car- 
bides do not exist in the surficial part of the earth's crust but may 
be present at depths. 
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(4) The interaction of volcanic emanations which contain 
carbon in the. form of carbondioxide and some hydrocarbons, or the 
action of such emanations upon the rocks. 

(5) The presence of carbon and hydrogen is known in the 
outer envelopes of some of the heavenly bodies. It is thought that 
as the earth cooled from a nebulous mass these substances would 
unite to form hydrocarbons which would be generally distributed 
throughout the mass of the earth. This idea depends on a theory 
of earth origin to which there are many strong objections. 

(6) The action of acetylene and hydrogen on nickel gives an 
oil resembling Pennsylvania petroleum ; acetylene alone acting oo - 
nickel gives an oil resembling the Russian petroleums. 

The organic theory postulates that petroleum and related sub- 
stances have been produced by the slow decay of plant or animal 
matter (or both) which was carried down by and buried in the mud 
which formed the rocks in which or near which the bituminous sub- 
stances are now found. 

There are certain objections to both of these theories which 
may be briefly outlined as follows : 

Objections to the Inorganic Theory. (1) The conditions pos- 
tulated in all forms of this theory are not known to exist in the 
earth, and it is highly improbable that moat of them do exist. (2) 
All the reactions require high temperatures, and, if they take place 
at all, must do so at great depths or near igneous activity which 
would produce the required temperatures. The known important 
petroleum deposits are of moderate depths and generally far re- 
moved from igneous activity. So, even it if is granted that these 
reactions could take place, It is necessary to assume that the bitu- 
minous products have migrated for immense' distances, both laterally 
and vertically, if we consider that the commercial deposits of 
oil and gas have resulted from such action. The mechanics of the 
migration of oil and gas make it seem impossible that migration 
can take place through such distances. 

Objections to the Organic Theory. (1) The principal objec- 
tion which has been made to the organic theory is that it requires 
the presence of too much organic matter in the rocks to account 
for the larger deposits of petroleum. This objection, however, will 
not stand since it has been shown the shales in some of the largest 
fields contain more than enough bituminous matter to account for 
all of the oil. If it is assumed that a thickness of 1,000 feet of rocks 
contribute to a certain oil horizon, and that the bitumen is all accu- 
mulated, a bituminous content of only one-fifth of one percent is 
necessary to account for the oil contained in the richest spots yet 
tapped. It is very improbable that so great a thickness of rocks 
contributes to a given deposit of oil, or that the bitumen is all 
accumulated as oil. However, many shales and some sandstones 
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and limestones contain auch high percentages of organic matter that 
only a moderate thickness need contribute and only a small portion 
of the organic matter need be accumulated as oil to account for 
the acre yields of any of the fields yet developed. 

The second objection to the organic theory is that the decay 
of complex organic material would give substances much higher 
in sulphur, nitrogen, and phosphorus than is petroleum. The re- 
searches of Engler, however, have shown that under the conditions 
which exist in nature the decomposition of organic matter in salt 
water probably takes place in two stages — a comparatively rapid 
decay in which the products of the nitrogenous compounds are 
given off, together with the sulphur and phosphorus, leaving only the 
fatty substances to be carried down with the mud and to undergo 
the further decomposition. The products of the distillation of such 
fatty substances in the laboratory closely resembles petroleum. 

In spite of there being some features of the accumulation of 
immense bodies of petroleum from organic matter which are some- 
what difficult of explanation, it may be safely said that this theory 
is generally accepted at present. 

The evidence in favor of it may be briefly summarized as 
follows : 

(1) The distillation of fatty substances under pressure gives 
products almost or quite identical with petroleum. 

(2) The universal association of bituminous rocks (the bitu- 
men being evidently of organic origin) with deposits of petroleum 
and the absence of such deposits in localities where all the other 
conditions seem to be favorable but where the rocks are lacking in 
known organic remains.' 

(3) The distance from centers of igneous activity and the 
shallow depths at which the great deposits of petroleum occur. 

(4) Many of the great oil fields occur in regions in which the 
rocks are very little disturbed and where there is no reason to 
believe that there is opportunity for the oil to have moved upward 
from great depths. 

(5) The ample supply of organic material in moat of the 
sedimentary rocks to account for any known accumulation. 

(6) Petroleum is optically active — that is, it is able to rotate 
the plane of polarized light. The artificial petroleums prepared 
by the distillation of organic material have this power but those 
prepared from inorganic materials do not. 

If the organic theory of the origin of petroleum be accepted 
it becomes of interest to determine what types of organisms went 
to form the accumulation. 

It is evident that land animals could have played no part in the 
formation of petroleum since practically all the deposits are in ma- 
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rine rocks in which land animals could have been buried only 
by extremely rare accidents. 

Land vegetation is occasionally carried considerable distances 
from shore and mis:ht take part in the formation of petroleum. It 
seems, however, that the woody plants would go to form lignite or 
coal rather than petroleum. The small amounts of vegetable fats 
derived from the decay of such plants may have entered into the 
formation of the bitumens but, as a whole, the contribution of land 
plants may be considered negligible. 

The larger sea animals — fish, amphibians, reptiles, manmials, 
and shell fish of all kinds — may also be considered as unimportant 
in this connection. When one of these animals dies the carcass is 
almost certain to be eaten by some other animal. If it is not eaten, 
the fats from its composition will rise to the surface and will be 
widely disseminated. In some situations there might be considerable 
accumulation of the remains of such animals and all petroleum 
deposits have almost certainly received some contribution from the 
larger animals, but the proportion of jietroleum derived from this 
source must be small. 

There remain the smaller sea animals — such as the corals, the 
foraminifera and the other single-celled animals — and the sea plants. 
The products from these life forma are more likely to escape imme- 
diate destruction and, in favorable situations, are known to collect 
in considerable quantities. The comparative importance of the 
smaller animals and the plants as a source of petroleum is open to 
question. It is very probable that the proportions of plant and ani- 
mal matter varied considerably in the rocks from which the differ- 
ent deposits of petroleum were derived and that the difference in the 
characters of petroleums in different fields is due, in part at least, 
to the difference in the character of the organic matter buried with 
the rocks. 

The Migratitm of Oil and Gas. 

As has been shown, the inorganic theory of the origin of petro- 
leum makes it necessary for the oil and gas to have migrated great 
distances to be found in the places they now occupy. If the oH and 
gas are derived from organic matter buried in the sedimentary 
rocks, only a short migration is necessary but in any case some 
movement of the bituminous substances is necessary to form the 
enormous accumulations which exist in certain beds of rock. 

Most accumulations of oil and gas are in sands or sandstones, 
and it seems certain that the proportion of organic matter buried in 
these rocks is insufficient to account for such quantities as are 
present. We must account for the transfer of the bituminous sub- 
stances from neighboring rocks, into the rocks in which they are 
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now found and in some cases at least, for some little distances 
in these rocks. 

The ultimate source of moat of the oil in the larger accumulations 
must have been in the bituminous shales which are associated with 
the oil-bearing sands. In these shales the oil was in a finely des- 
seminated condition and distributed fairly uniformly throughout 
the mass of the shale of mud. The wet mud in consolidating would 
be greatly reduced in volume and much of the liquid matter would 
be forced out. Both water and the bituminous matter would be 
forced out but, as the distance between the individual clay particles 
was reduced by the consolidation, the water, on account of its greater 
surface tension, would be held much more strongly than either oil 
or gas particles, so that the latter substances would be forced out 
into the coarser grained rocks in greater proportion than would the 
water. It has been demonstrated both mathematically and experi- 
mentally that this action is sufficient to account for the transfer of 
oil and gas from Hne-grained shales to coarser rocks with which 
they are associated. 

The cause and nature of migration and the distance to which 
oil and gas may migrate within a porous bed are subjects on which 
there is much difference of opinion. The earlier opinion was that 
the difference in specific gravity between the oil and gas and the 
water, with which they are usually associated, was the principal 
cause of the movement. It has been shown, however, that this is in- 
sufficient of itself to cause migration, although it is possible that it 
may be a determining factor where the other factors are nearly 
balanced. The most recent researches seem to show that we must 
depend mainly on the difference between the surface tension or 
capillarity of the different substances as the principal cause of 
migration. The water on account of its higher surface tension 
forces the oil and gas from the finer spaces into the coarser. Within 
a coarse-textured bed the diiference in specific gravity may cause 
some movement. It has also been suggested that the slow move- 
ment of underground water assists in the accumulation of large 
bodies of oil and gas. Small earth movements such as earthquake 
tremors and the small tidal movements may have dome effect on 
the starting of the migration. The whole problem is extremely 
complex and it is certain that we must look to a number of factors 
which produce and influence the migration, rather than to a single 
cause. 

*Accumulation. 

Granting that oil and gas can and do move in the rocks, there 
are several conditions that must be fulfilled before there can be an 

•The fliitlcllnal theory was dcveloperi principally hy 1. C. Wlilte and E<lwarrt 
Orton. A rerlew of the eariy publlcatloua on tbis subject Is f^xen by M. R, 
CamobeU In Economic Geology, Vol. 6, No, 4., pp. 363-395, 1911. 
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accumulation of commercial importance. These may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 

(1) A bituminous rock as a source for the oil. This has 
already been mentioned. The probabilities are that bituminous 
shales are the source of practically all the oil in the Mid-continent 
fields. DurinfT deposition, the mud would have a greater power of 
carrying the crganic matter down with it than would the sand or 
lime particles. The proportion of organic matter would also be 
higher in mud than in sand on account of the much more rapid 
accumulation of the latter. 

(2) A porous rocl( to act as a reservoir for the oil and gas. 
Thia is a sandstone in most cases. Sandstones are deposited in com- 
paratively shallow water and vary considerably in thickness and 
character within short distances. The variation in the size of grain 
is one of the important features of oil-bearing sands. The finer 
the grain of the sand, the less the pore space, and consequently the 
less the total amount of oil contained per volume of sand. Migration 
is naturally slower in the finer-grained rocks and wells producing 
from them usually have smaller initial productions and are longer 
lived than those in coarser-grained rocks. An ideal sand is one of mod- 
erate thickness, and of medium grain, and with sufficient cementing 
material to cause it to stand up well but not sufficient to occupy 
much of the space between the grains. 

Conglomerates may be regarded as very coarse sandstones so 
far as they act as oil and gas reservoirs. Limestones, where suffi- 
ciently porous, act as reservoirs. The porosity may be due to the 
original texture; to dolomitization which increases the pore space; 
to erosion and solution; to faulting or jointing which opens cavities 
in the limestone, and to the effect of solutions from igneous intru- 
sions. The porosity of limestones may be very high, as much as 
30 or 40 per cent Shales often contain a high percentage of bitu- 
minous matter but are usually so fine-grained that oil is retained in 
them. Oil is found in some places in joint cracks in shale, and 
the porous diatomaceous shales of California have been very pro- 
ductive. It is prob^le, however, that most of the oil reported as 
coming from shale comes from sandy streaks in the shale or from 
a sand immediately under the shale. Porous or weathered igneous 
rocks act as reservoirs in some cases. The only known example 
in the Mid-continent fields is at Thrall, Texas. 

(3) A cap rock to prevent the oil from migrating directly up- 
ward to the surface. This is usually a shale or other fine-grained 
rock. The cap rock is essential to the accumulation of oil and gas, 
but its character has little or no effect on the accumulation, except 
in the cases where it is a bituminous shale which, besides acting as 
a cap rock, may be the source of a considerable portion or of all 
of the oil and gas. 
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(4) The presence of water in the rocks is a controlling factor 
in the accumulation of oil and gas. Its effect in driving these sub- 
stances from the finer to the coarser pores in the rock has been 
noticed. 

(5) Favorable structural conditions or variations in the thick- 
ness and porosity of the beds which produce the same effects as 
favorable structures. This feature is so important that it is con- 
sidered in a separate section. 

Strvctwal Relations. 

-Observation of the developed oil fields in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and West Virginia convinced many of the observers that there is 
some definite relation between the accumulation of oil and gas and 
the structure of the rocks. It was determined that the principal 
oil and gas pools lay along the crests of the anticlinal folds; there- 
fore, the theory of accumulation based on these observations has be- 
come known as the anticlinal theory. This theory haa been of great 
value in locating prospective oil and gas regions, but the attempt 
to apply it to other fields where' the geologic conditions are not 
similar to those where it was originally applied has not always 
been successful. Various changes have been made in the theory, but 
the fundamental part of the theory— that the accumulation of oil 
and gas depends on the structure — is still generally accepted. 

The anticlinal theory is, in brief, that oil and gas were origi- 
nally widely disseminated throughout the formations in which they 
are found, or in contiguous formations, and their segregation is be- 
lieved to be due to the different specific gravities of oil, gas and 
water. If a porous stratum contains all these substances, when it is 
tilted by geologic causes, they will arrange themselves according to 
specific gravity ; the gas, being lighter, will be driven into the higher 
parts of the stratum (toward the crest of the anticline), the oil will 
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be floated on top of the water, white the water occupies the lower 
portions of the stratum (those nearest the syncline). 

These conditions are represented in the accompanying figure. 

In this figure, as in all others in the book, sandstone is repre- 
sented by the dotted pattern, shale by the closely ruled pattern and 
limestone by the block pattern. The line AB represents the present 
land surface and the broken lines represent the strata which have 
been removed by erosion. The oil and gas are shown collected in 
the sandstones under the crests of the anticlines at X and Y. At Y 
the shale has been removed from over the upper sandstone, allowing 
the oil and gas to escape. 

As work progressed in areas outside the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia fields it was found that the variations of structure 
made it necessary to modify the anticlinal theory in some respects. 
The presence of a true anticline has been shown not to be necessary 
for accumulation, but any structure or tilting of the rocks which 
will cause the oil, gas and water to arrange themselves in the order 
of their specific gravities will suffice for the accumulation if the oil 
and gas are sealed in from the surface. On this account a new 
classification of oil fields based on structure has been prepared by 
F. G. Clapp (Economic Geology. Vol. V, No. 6), as follows: 
I. Where anticlinal and synclinal structures exists. 

(a) Strong anticlines standing alone. 

(b) Well defined anticlines and synclines alternating. 

(c) Monoclinal slopes with change in dip. 

(d) Terrace structure. 

(e) Broad geanticlinal folds. 

(f) Overturned folds. 

II. Domes or quaquaversal structures. 

III. Sealed faults. 

IV. Oil and gas sealed in by asphaltic deposits. 
V. Joint cracks. 

VI. Surrounding volcanic vents (or igneous intrusions.) 

Almost all the important fields belong to some division of Class 
I, among them being the Appalachian, Mid-continent, Illinois, In- 
diana, Wyoming, Colorado, northern Louisiana, northern Texas, and 
some of the California fields in this country, and the Russian, Aus- 
trian, Burma, and Borneo fields in the eastern hemisphere. Of the 
different subclasses, the second is probably the most common, con- 
taining with a few minor exceptions the Appalachian field in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and eastern Kentucky, the southern Indiana 
and Illinois field, the Kansas and Oklahoma fields, the Caddo field 
in northern Louisiana, the north Texas fields, and those of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. The conditions in these fields are shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 7. 
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20 Oil and Gas in the Mid-Continent Fields, 

Subclasses c and d may be considered together since d is only 
an extreme type of c. These structures are sometimes called 
arrested anticlines since the forces were apparently the same as 
those forming anticlines, but not strong enough to reverse completely 
the normal dip of rocks with a monoclinal structure, but merely to 
lessen the dip locally or to flatten the rocks out. The conditions are 
shown diagrammatically in fig. 8. Some of the important pools 
of northern Oklahoma and Kansas represent this type of structure 
although most of them belong to subclass 6. 



The last two subclasses are probably not represented in Okla- 
homa. The fields in Ohio and Indiana around the Cincinnati arch 
or geanticline belong to subclass e. 

Class II is represented by the pools in the coastal plain of 
Texas and Louisiana. Class III occurs in some of the California 
fields. It is possible, although scarcely probable, that this con- 
dition occurs in the Ouachita Mountains in the southeastern part of 
Oklahoma. The conditions are represented In the diagram of a fault 
(fig. 4.) Oil contained in the sandstone layer would be sealed in by 
the fault passing through the overlying shale layer, and would collect 
near the fault line if the sandstone dipped away from the fault, 
which would usually be the case on one side or the other. Faults of 
this type exist in the region mentioned and the asphalt deposits 
prove that oil was once present in the rocks, but whether it all es- 
caped or whether part of it is sealed in along some of the faults is 
problematic. Class IV is possibly represented in Oklahoma by 
some small deposits giving rise to the oil springs or seeps in the 
Arbuckle Mountain region. It is not at all probable that the de- 
posits are large enough to be of any value. Small faults have a 
pronounced effect on the accumulation in several fields in Okla- 
homa and probably in Kansas and Texas, but their influence seems 
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to be due more to the alteration in the water conditions than to 
the sealinsr effect. Class V is not very important, occurring, so far 
as known, only in Canada. Class VI does not occur in the Mid-con- 
tinent fields. Some of the large Mexican fields probably belong to 
this class. 

It seems to the writer that one other condition should be in- 
cluded in this list, which, while not strictly a structural condition, 
should have the same effect as inclined strata on accumulation. This 
is the local thickening of sands or the occurrence of short, thick 
lenses of sand in shale. The conditions are shown diagrammatically 




in the accompanying sketch (fig. 9.) In this case the oil and gas 
would certainly collect in the top of the arch made in the shale by 
the lens of sand, the gas at the top and the oil lower down. This 
local thickening of the sands or occurrence of such lenses may or 
may not give any surface indications of their presence and may ac- 
count for some oil and gas pools where no surface structure can be 
made out, as in the Cretaceous area along Red River in southern 
Oklahoma. 

A factor which is of extreme importance in the considera- 
tion of accumulation by any type of structure is the difference in 
porosity of the same sandstone in different localities. If a sand- 
stone is studied along its outcrop it will be found to vary somewhat 
in character from place to place. In one place it may be composed 
of fairly large grains of sand loosely cemented together, while a 
short distance away it will be very fine-grained and well cemented 
so that there is very little pore space. It is only reasonable to 
presume that such variations also exist in the sandstones underneath 
the surface, and this variation is believed to account for the oc- 
casional finding of dry holes which are in proven territory and 
which may be entirely surrounded by producing wells. It is sup- 
posed that the dry holes encountered a non-porous or tight place in 
the sandstone, while the producing wells penetrated more open, 
porous places. The variation in production of wells of equal depth 
located near each other is explained in the same way. In general 
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the more open and porous the sand, the greater the amount of oil 
contained and the more rapidly the oil can be given up from the 
sand around the bottom of the well. This also accounts for the fact 
that very often wella of phenomenally large initial production are 
not as long-lived as those ^ith a smaller production, since the more 
rapidly the oil can pass through the sand the sooner will the supply 
be exhausted. The shooting of oil wells is based on the same fact, 
as the effect of the shooting is simply to loosen up the sand so that 
the oil can pass through it more readily. A notably coarse body 
of sand entirely surrounded by finer sand would serve as a col- 
lecting ground and might contain a considerable deposit of oil with- 
out giving any surface indications. 

Still another feature needs to be considered in this connection. 
All the statements previously made concerning the effect of struc- 
ture on accumulation are based on the presence of water with the 
oil and gas. When no water is present the oil and gas, instead of 
being collected in the anticlines or corresponding structures, seek 
the synclines or lower parts of the structure governing the accu- 
mulation, the oil in the bottom of the syncline and the gas higher 
on the slope as shown in the accompanying diagram, (fig. 10) . This 
condition is not known to exist in the Mid-continent fields although 
it probably does. 

Effect of Metamorphism. 

It is well known that in regions of great metamorphism com- 
mercial deposits of petroleum are lacking. It is evident that if de- 
posits of petroleum are included in rocks that the petroleum will 
be subject to the same processes as the rocks themselves and we 
may naturally expect that it will be altered to a degree correspond- 
ing to the degree of metamorphism of the limestones, shales and 
sandstones with which it is associated. 
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In many fields petroleum deposits occur in the same series of 
rocks with veins of coal, and David White* has called attention to 
the relationship between the degree of metamorphiam of the coal 
beds of certain regions to the character of the other bituminous 
substances contained in the same series of rocks. 

Briefly stated, his observations are that in regions in which the 
coals are of very, low grade (with low fixed-carbon and high volatile 
matter content) the oils are also very low grade, as for example 
the Gulf Coast and the bulk of the California oils ; with increase of 
fixed'Carbon in the coals, we find continually higher grade oils until 
the percentage of fixed-carbon reaches 60 ; in regions where the 
fixed-carbon content is between 60 and 65 or 70 per cent, there may be 
some gas, but no oil; and where the fixed carbon content is above 
70 per cent there is little probability of there being commercial 
deposits of gas and there is no - oil. 

The change from peat to lignite and through sub-bituminous, 
bituminous, semi-bituminous and semi-anthracite to anthracite is 
due to the progressive breaking down of the complex organic com- 
pounds, with the formation of simpler solid compounds and to the 
escape of volatile matter. In a parallel series of changes, the highly 
complex organic compounds of low grade petroleums are broken 
down into simpler forms giving high grade oils and natural gas. Tn 
the process of metamorphism the volatile oil-forming matter will es- 
cape from the sandstone and shale layers just as the volatile matter 
escapes from the coal. 

Or, in other words, the percentage of fixed-carbon in coal is an 
index of the amount of metamorphism which the rocks have under- 
gone, and at the same time, the same processes cause the alteration 
from low grade to high grade oils and gas and finally the expul- 
sion (or escape) of all the volatile matter of petroliferous deposits. 
White's observations were based in part on the Mid-con- 
tinent fields. Beginning in southeastern Kansas there is a 
gradual increase in the percentage of fixed-carbon in the coal to the 
south and southeast into Arkansas. The oils of Kansas are of 
notably lower grade than those farther south and west. In the 
territory to the southeast and east of a line drawn through south- 
eastern Muskogee county and Mcintosh, Hughes and Pontotoc coun- 
ties, the coals have a fixed carbon content greater than that given 
by White as limiting the occurrence of petroleum. So far only gas 
has been found in commercial quantities in this entire area. 

White considers the various factors which may influence this 
metamorphism of petroliferous dejMJsits, such as (a) migration of 
oil which may produce small deposits of high-grade oil in regions 
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of very little metamorphism, (b) the effects of intense local meta- 
morphtsm, (c) the difference in the "sealing: in" effect of different 
types of beds which may effect the escape of the volatile constit- 
uents and (d) the effect of difference in the .character of the 
original organic material going to form the petroliferous deposits. 

His theory is put forth as applicable to broad regional condi- 
tions rather than to local deposits and, in general, holds for the 
deposits ao far discovered. 
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THE PEODUCTION OF PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 

In the present section an attempt is made to give a brief re- 
view of the methods and processes used in obtaining petroleum and 
natural gas. The subjects considered are prospecting and drilling 
The subjects of transportation, marketing and refining are noted 
only incidentally since they are highly technical and are of little 
interest to the general reader. 

PKOSPECTING. 

From what has been said concerning the conditions of occur^ 
rence of oil and gas, and the generally accepted theories of their 
origin and accumulation, certain general rules concerning the pros- 
pecting for these substances can be deduced. The knowledge of 
conditions in developed fields is a great aid in determining the re- 
lations of the oil and gas pool to the nature of the rocks, both the 
surface rocks and those encountered in drilling, as well as to the 
structure of the rocks and to the surface features. The value of 
geology as an aid to prospecting is considered at some length. 

Nature of the Surface Rocks — Many people are strongly of the 
opinion that the rocks immediately on the surface are related to the 
occurrence of oil and gas below, and there is, locally, quite a strong 
prejudice in favor of starting wells on top of limestone. In regard 
tc this matter it may be said that the developments in the different 
fields of the country and even of the different pools in the Mid-con- 
tinent fields prove that this idea is without foundation. 

It has already been noted that all the important deposits of 
oil and gas occur in sedimentary rocks, limestones, sandstones, or 
shales. No deposits are known in igneous rocks or in rocks that 
have been so metamorphosed by heat and pressure that their original 
nature, has been destroyed. In the Mid-continent fields this fact 
is of importance in small areas since most of the surface rocks are 
sedimentary. 

In the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains, in Oklahoma and in the 
Llano-Burnet mountains and in trans-Pecos Texas, however, there 
are considerable areas in which the surface rocks are granite and 
closely related rocks. In these areas there is absolutely no use of 
prospecting oil and gas. 
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It is certain that holes started on the granite would encounter 
no other kind of rock in the depth to which drilling can be done. 

In an area of sedimentary rocks a little consideration will make 
it possible to select the more favorable areas from the less favorable. 
Whether the organic theory of the origin of oil and gas be ac- 
cepted or not, the fact remains that all important deposits of either 
substance are found in rocks which are strongly charged with or- 
ganic matter or which are closely associated with such rocks. This 
is usually shown by the presence of fossils and by the prevailing 
dark colors of the rocks. The dark blues and greens and the blacks 
are due to the presence of iron in the reduced form, the reduction 
being due to the presence of organic matter, or in some cases, the 
color is due to the organic matter itself. In rocks in which very 
little or no organic matter is present the iron is in the oxidized 
form — iron rust — and gives the rocks a prevailing red color. A 
large area of red rocks too thick to be drilled through cannot but 
be regarded as a most unlikely region for oil and gas prospecting. 

Similarly a region in which all the rocks within reach of the 
drill are either very near-shore or very deep-sea deposits is very 
unfavorable territory for prospecting. As noted under the discus- 
sioji of the origin of oil and gas, it is only where mud is being de- 
posited that sufficient organic matter is carried down with the 
sediments to produce commercial deposits of oil or gas. In re- 
gions, therefore, where the rocks within reach of the drill are made 
'.up of subaerial deposits, or of near-shore or basal sandstones and 
conglomerates, or massive limestones of deep-sea origin, prospecting 
cannot be recommended, no matter if favorable structural conditions 
are present. 

It is not always possible to determine in advance of drilling 
precisely the nature of the rocks to be encountered but a thorough 
study of the general geology of the region will generally give a 
fairly accurate idea as to the general character of the section. 

Very strongly metamorphosed sediments or those which are 
very steeply folded or are much faulted are not likely to contain 
oil or gas in quantity. The effect of metamorphism has been noted 
in the preceding section. Folding and faulting are generally ac- 
companied by profound metamorphism, especially in the older rocks. 

In rocks as young as the Tertiary, or even the Cretaceous, large 
quantities of oil and gas are found where the folding is steep, as in 
California and Wyoming, but in rocks as old as the Pennsylvanian, 
steep folding is generally accompanied by such pronounced metamor- 
phism that oil and gas are no longer present in the rocks even if 
they were originally. 

Relations of Oil and Gus Pools to Topographic Features. — 
The statement is often made that the indications in a certain 
territory or on a certain tract of land are favorable for oil and 
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gas because the land is near or lies parallel to a river or mountain 
range or some other topographic feature. The statement that all 
oil and gas fields lie parallel to some coast or stream is necessarily 
true, but is of absolutely no value in prospecting. For example, the 
fields or pools in northeastern Oklahoma having an east-west trend 
are nearly parallel to Arkansas river and those bearing north and 
south are parallel to the Verdigris. In fact, it would be practically 
impossible to locate a pool so that the trend would not be in a 
measure parallel to some stream in the vicinity. At the same time 
unproductive tracts would show exactly the same relation. The only 
case in which the course of a stream would really be related to the 
trend of an oil or gas pool would be where the course of the stream ^ 
is controlled by the structure of the rocks and where the same struc- 
ture is related to the accumulation of the oil or gas. In this case the 
shape or the trend of the oil pool would be due to the structure 
instead of to its following the course of the river. It may be said, 
therefore, that the presence or absence of a stream in a given area 
or the relation of a tract of land to its course is no indication as 
to the occurrence of oil and gas unless the course of the stream is 
controlled by the structure and in this case the indications may or 
may not be favorable on a given tract. 

The relations of pools to mountain ranges are of the same na- 
ture as their relations to rivers. The structure of the mountain 
range often provides the necessary conditions for the accumulation 
of oil and gas and hence the long axis of the pool is often parallel 
to the direction of the ranges. ■ The relation of the pool, however, 
is to the structure and not to the mountain range itself. If the 
i*ocks making up a mountain range are igneous or strongly metamor- 
phic there will be no oil or gas in them any more than there will 
be in rocks of the same kind at a distance from the mountains, and 
if the rocks and the structure are favorable for accumulation in a 
region there will be oil and gas no matter what the relation to a 
mountain range may be. 

In general, hills and valleys cannot be depended upon to give 
any indication as to the presence of oil and gas. In many developed 
pools, wells started on the hills are just as productive as those 
started in the valleys and vice versa. Other pools are on practically 
level land. There is no more ground for saying that a certain loca- 
tion should be a good place for prospecting because the surface looks 
like that of a developed pool than for saying that the same region 
is without oil and gas because the surface is very unlike that of an- 
other developed pool, or that it is very like another region which is 
known to be dry. In some instances the distribution of the hills and 
valleys depends on the structure and here, of course, the surface 
configuration may give some indication as to the more probable 
places to prospect. In the coal fields of the east-central part of 
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Oklahoma the anticlines are often worn down into valleys while the 
synclines stand up as ridges and hills. In this region it is wiser to 
prospect in the valleys than on the hills if no further investigation 
is made. Even in this locality, however, there are so many ex- 
ceptions to the general rule and so many hills and valleys that are 
without relation to the structure that it is much better to work out 
the structure definitely before locating a test well than to depend 
upon the character of the surface alone. 

"Oil Trends" — An idea that was held generally in the early days 
of the industry and which still has a number of adherents is that oil 
occurs along certain well developed trends or lines and that territory 
'anywhere along certain well developed trends is favorable for pros- 
pecting. It is believed by many people that the country will even- 
tually be developed between the Oklahoma field and the Gulf field 
)n Texas and Louisiana. It is apparent that if this idea were car- 
ried to an extreme almost any region could be considered as probable 
territory since by connecting all th^ oil fields of the world by lines 
it would be hard to Hnd a locality that would not be reasonably 
near one of these lines. There is no more reason for considering 
the region between the Oklahoma and Gulf fields as all being 
favorable for prospecting than for considering all the territory be- 
tween the Oklahoma and California fields or between the Califor- 
nia and Pennsylvania fields in the same way. The oil in the Gulf 
and California fields occurs under very different conditions from 
those of the Oklahoma fields. The rocka in the former fields 
are much younger than those in Oklahoma, and if the productive 
rocks of Oklahoma are present at all in the Gulf and California 
fields they are buried under thousands of feet of younger rocks. 

When a single field is considered it is evident thi-.t the trend 
of the whole field will be in the same direction as that of the out- 
crop of the rocks containing the oil and gaa. For instance, in the 
northeastern Oklahoma field the oil and gas is all contained in a 
thickness of about 1,000 feet of rocks and these rocks outcrop from 
north to south and dip to the west. It is evident that oil and gas 
can be found where the local conditions are favorable in a belt to 
the west of the outcrop in which the oil-bearing rocks lie at a 
depth of less than 4.000 feet. The development of the field as a 
whole will therefore be in a north-south belt. 

The conditions of deposition also tend to produce trends in oil 
fields regarded in a broad way. The conditions favorable for ac- 
cumulation are ia the belt of maximum mud deposition, interme- 
diate between the near-shore belt of sand, and the off-shore de- 
posits of limestones. This mud belt will naturally have a more or 
less definite trend paralleling the shore line at the time the beds 
were deposited. 
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The individual pool, in a productive belt, may extend in any direc- 
tion to that of the field as a whole, in spite of the common idea that all 
lie in one direction. For example, the northeastern Oklahoma and 
southeastern Kansas field has a general north-south trend as has 
been said, but the individual pools may trend in any direction. The 
Goody's Bluff-AIluwe and the Hogshooter pools extend north and 
south, the Delavifare-Childers pool east and west, the Copan and the 
Dewey-Bartlesville pools northeast and southwest, the Henryetta- 
Schulter and Morris pools northwest and southeast, and the main 
portion of the Glenn pool is almost circular. The individual pools 
in the Kansas part of the field have their long axes in all directions. 
The direction of the long axis of a pool depends usually on the 
structure and in any region the majority of the folds are likely to 
have their long axes in the same direction, so that it is probable 
that the majority of the pools will trend the same .way. There are, 
however, almost always exceptions to this rule, and the development 
of a pocl cannot be certainly predicted on the basis of that of other 
pools in the vicinity unless it is known that the structure is the same. 

Oil Seeps and Asphalt Deposits— Among the features that are 
often cited as indications of oil and gas are the so-called oil seeps 
which occur in practically all parts of the state. True oil seeps are 
undoubtedly proof of the presence of oil or asphalt, but such seeps 
are rare in the Mid-continent fields. 

Asphalt seeps are known in the Uvalde region of Texas, and are 
reported from Coke and Stephens counties. Seeps and deposits of 
asphalt and very heavy asphaltic oil occur in many places in and 
around the Arbuckle Mountains in Oklahoma, around the Wichita 
Mountains and in the region between the two mountain groups. 
Several- small deposits of asphalt have been found in the Trinity 
sand in southern Oklahoma and in Montague county, Texas. Hard, 
brittle asphalts are present in the Ouachita Mountain region in 
Oklahoma. 

In considering an oil seep or asphalt deposit as an indication 
of the presence of considerable bodies of o'A underground, a careful 
study of the geologic conditions must be made. 

In regions where there is considerable faulting or intrusions of 
igneous rock the oil seep may have its origin in deposits of oil which 
are deeply buried. The faulting or the intrusions may have so 
broken the rocks as to permit of the escape of a small portion of the 
oil, forming a seep. Such conditions exist in California, Mexico, 
South America and in other foreign fields. 

In these regions the presence of oil seeps is a valuable aid in 
prospecting for oil. Seeps of oil and gas have also been of value. in 
locating the salt dome fields in the Gulf Coast region in Texas and 
Louisiana. 
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On the other hand, oil seeps in a region of undisturbed rocks 
are generally of little value as an aid to prospecting. Such seeps 
generally result from the exposure of an oil-bearing sand by erosion 
and represent only the remains of what may have been a consider* 
able body of oil. Naturally, these seeps prove the petroliferoua 
nature of the beds in which they occur and may point to the ad- 
visability of prospecting in those beds back from the outcrop where 
the beds are sealed from the surface and where the structural con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Another factor which must be taken into consideration in de- 
termining whether or not an oil seep has its origin in a deeply 
buried oil reservoir, is the age of the rocks in which the seep occurs. 

It is apparent that a seep means that some of the oil is escaping 
and that, if the escape continues long enough, the supply be depleted. 

In the case of rocks as old as the Pennsylvanian and where the 
folding also is old, it seems evident that any body of oil which had 
an outlet to the surface through a seep would be exhausted before 
this time. A deposit in Cretaceous or Early Tertiary rocks, which 
were folded in late Tertiary or Pleistocene times, might show con- 
siderable seepage and still have a great supply in the buried reser- 
voir. 

The presence of veins or beds of hard, brittle asphalt, cannot 
be regarded as favorable indications of oil in the accompanying 
rocks and are probably the remains of oil bodies from which all 
the lighter constituents have escaped. 

Any surlicial occurrence of oil or asphalt is worthy of investi- 
gation. The conditions under which they may c-ccur are so variable 
that generalizations concerning them are difficult to make. How- 
ever, in most cases the most important oil fields in Cretaceous or 
Tertiary rocks are accompanied by oil seeps, but seeps are very rare 
in connection with the fields in the Pennsylvanian rocks. Also, oil 
seeps in Cretaceous or Tertiary rocks are much more likely to origi- 
nate in a buried accumulation of oil than are those in the Pennsyl- 
vanian or older rocks, most of which are produced by the uncovering 
of an oil-bearing stratum. 

Many reported oil "seeps" are due to other substances than 
petroleum. In the majority of cases the "seeps" have proved to be 
merely thin scums of iron oxide on the water. This gives the 
appearance of a thin layer of kerosene, but is easily distinguished 
from it. If an attempt is made to skim off the "oil' the scum breaks 
and separates into angular pieces. If the water is stirred up 
the crust or scum will be broken up and will settle to the bottom. The 
behavior of a true oil scum is of course quite different. Further 
t«sts which are quite easily made and which establish definitely the 
identity of the scum are those with acid, preferably hydrochloric, 
and carbon bisulphide, both of which can be easily obtained at any 
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drug store. If some of the water with as much of the scum as pos- 
sible be collected and placed in a bottle or glass and a little hydro- 
chloric acid added a scum due to iron will dissolve and give a brown 
colored solution. This may be tested still more definitely for iron 
by adding a little of a solution of potassium sulpho-cyanate to the 
brown liquid. A brilliant deep red color Is produced if iron is 
present. This red color is a very delicate test for iron and will often 
show its presence when the brown color of the hydrochloric acid 
solution is very faint. It should be said that the potassium sulpho- 
cyanate is very poisonous and care should be taken in using it. A 
few drops of a strong solution is aU that is necessary to make the 
test. The solution to be tested should not be very strong with the 
acid. A film of pure oil is not affected by the acid and will give no 
lest with the potassium, sulpho-cyanate unless the water with it is 
strongly charged with iron. On the other hand, if. carbonbi sulphide 
is used instead of the acid an iron film or scum is not affected in any 
way, but any oil present is dissolved in the bisulphide and gives it a 
dark brown color. The bisulphide and the oil settle to the bottom 
of the bottle with the colorless water on top. These tests can be 
made at an expense ©f a few cents and a few minutes of time and 
should always be made- before any great expense is incurred in the 
investigation of a supposed oil seep. In nine cases out of ten any 
scum or film on water (outside of the oil region where the streams 
are covered with waste oil from the wells) will be of iron and not of 
petroleum or other oil. 

Iron also causes another appearance which is often mistaken for 
an indication of oil. Some of the iron compounds are black and 
when wet have a greasy appearance. Irony sands are found in sev- 
eral localities in the State, especially in the Redbeds region, that 
appear oily when they are wet. The test by the hydrochloric acid 
is sufficient to show that this appearance is due to iron since a weak 
solution of the acid will dissolve the black coloration and leave ordi- 
nary sand while the solution becomes brown. The further test with 
the potassium sulpho-cyanate can be made if desired, but is really 
not necessary. 

In considering a seep it should be borne in mind that crude oil 
is usually a thick liquid and dark in color so that the thin oily films 
due to iron do not at all resemble a covering of crude oil, although 
they do somewhat resemble one of kerosene or coal oil. The latter, 
however, is a refined product of the crude oil that is never found as 
such in nature. A few seeps of a dark substance having the appear- 
ance of crude oil have been reported from localities in western Okla- 
homa and some samples have been examined. In general these 
"seeps" are found in the bottoms of canyons and can usually be 
attributed to the decay of vegetable matter which is washed down 
into the canyons at times of heavy rains. The amount of the oily 
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substance is very small and the aeepg occur only in times of wftt 
weather. 

The U'Se of Instruments — So far as is known there is no inatru- 
ment that is of the least service in locating deposits of oil and gas ex- 
cept the ordinary surveying instruments which are used in determin- 
ing the structure of the rocks. There is no substance known that is 
either repelled or attracted by oil or gaa. In spite of these facts there 
are many communities in the region that have paid "oil witches" con- 
siderable sums of money to have them locate drilling sites by the 
means of some sort of instrument. In a certain case to the writers' 
knowledge one of these witches received ^ each for locating three 
wells. One of the wells was located on an outcrop of the granite of 
the Arbuckle Mountains and the other two were in places where the 
granite was probably not over 100 feet beneath the surface. In 
another community in the western part of Oklahoma a negro with 
a considerable amount of paraphernalia was successful in obtaining 
»ma]l sums of money from several parties for locating wells. These 
wells were located on sand hills where the Redbeds would be en- 
countered at a depth of probably less than 100 feet and where these 
beds are at least 1,500 feet thick. This operator is reported to have 
told some of the men who accompanied him that at one place they 
were walking over the largest lake (or pool) of pure gasoline that 
the world has ever known. Since the world has never known, very 
little, if any gasoline to be found in a pure state in the rocks, the 
lake need not have been very large to have fulfilled the description. 

A little consideration will make it plain that if a man had an 
instrument or substance that would locate definitely deposits of oil 
and gas it would not be necessary for him to do locating at the 
rates charged by such men. The possession of such an instrument 
would enable one man to locate sufficient wells to fiood the market 
and to destroy the petroleum industry in a year or two. If such a 
substance or instrument existed it would be to the advantage of 
large oil companies to pay the owner enormous sums of money to 
refrain from locating mere wells. It is certainly safe to say that 
men claiming such powers are either conscious or unconscious 
fakers. 

Use of Geology — The application of geology to the location of oil 
and gas fields is of comparatively recent origin. The first use of the 
anticlinal theory as a means of locating new territory dates back less 
than fifty years, and the common use of geology by oil operators has 
come about in the last 10 to 15 years. 

Necessarily, in a science so young as this which deals with con- 
ditions so indefinite, many mistakes have been made and there is 
still much to learn. It is now general'y recognized, however, that 
geology is of great aid in prospecting and practically all the larger 
producing companies have geological departments as a constituent 
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part of their organization. Many of the smaller companies and the 
individual operators and promoters use the services of consulting 
Seo1o£psts. 

Any attempt to describe the methods of geological exploration 
is difficult since the conditions differ so widely in the various parts 
of the Mid-continent region that methods giving excellent results in 
one locality cannot be used in another. However, the methods of 
geologic work can be roughly classified into reconnaissance and detail 
methods. The two grade into each other and a third type of geo- 
logic exploration, the detailed reconnaissance may be recognized. 

Reconnaissance Methods — The fundamental factor upon which 
any geologic survey for oil and gas must be based is a thorough 
knowledge of the general geology of the region. The character of 
the rocks, and their succession must be known before it can be 
decided whether the region is, in general, favorable for oil and gas. 
In a virgin territory, therefore, the first thing necessary is a study 
of the geology in a broad way. This study should decide whether or 
not the rocks within reach of the drill are such as to make the ac- 
cumulation of oil and gas probable. 

The area here considered as the Mid-continent field has been 
fairly well known geologically for a number of years and the gen- 
eral geologic features have been mapped and described so that a 
study of the literature makes any general geologic surveying un- 
necessary. 

Certain areas, such as the greater parts of the Arbuckle, Wich- 
ita, Ozark, Ouachita, and Llano-Burnet mountains and parts of 
tranS'Pecos Texas, can be certainly classed as non-productive terri- 
tory from a knowledge of work already done the results of which 
have been published. Other areas can be classed as possibly pro- 
ductive but with the chances very small, and other areas can be 
said to have good chances for production if local conditions are 
favorable. 

After deciding whether the general conditions are favorable, the 
geologist must determine in what localities the local conditions are 
most favorable or whether the conditions on a given tract submitted 
for examination are such as to justify leasing and drilling. Since 
the structure of the surface beds is the only one of the factors in- 
fluencing accumulation which can be determined in advance of drill- 
ing, the investigation in "wild cat" territory resolves itself into a 
determination of the structure of the area. 

The simplest method of determining the structure, is that of 
reading the dips of the exposed beds and recording them on the 
map by means of dip and strike symbols properly located. 

Dips are usually read by means of a clinometer which consists 
of a half-circle, graduated into degrees, with a pointer pivoted in 
the center of the circle and hanging over the graduated scale. The 
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base of the instrument is straight and parallel to the diameter de- 
termining the half-circle, so that when the instrument ia set on an 
inclined surface, the angle of inclination, or dip, from the horizontal 
may be read directly from the position of the pointer on the gradu- 
ated scale. The clinometer ia generally combined with a compass as 
in the instrument shown in fig. 11. In this instrument the arm 
which acts aa the base may be turned into a vertical position, and is 



Fit'. II- — Clinometer t-i'iuiiuss with ojieii sijilit alidaiie iittiicbinPiit. 
a. n'jtii hII<Iu(Ip lun-ered for urie an cllnomeier. 
I>. witli nlidnde raised for use as sigbt compass. 

slotted so that it may be used as an open-sight alidade. The needle 
may be clamped so that sights may be taken on objects and their 
direction from the observer read directly from the compass. 

A different type of clinometer is the Brunton compass (fig. 12.) 
This is provided with a spirit level which is on one end of an arm 
which is pivoted at the center of the compass circle. The other 
ends bears a vernier scale which reads against the graduated half- 
circle. When the instrument is opened the side of the box and the 
lid make a straight-edge which may be placed on the bed whose dip 
is to be determined (or may be sighted across when held parallel to 
the bed). The vemier-spiritleve! arm is then adjusted {by means of 
an arm at the back of the instrument) so that the bubble shows level, 
when the angle of dip may be read from the position of the zero 
of the vernier scale on the graduated circle. The Brunton compass 
may also be used to take sights to determine direction and to de- 
termine angles of elevation and depression. When the zero of the 
vernier scale is set to coincide with the zero of the graduated circle, 
the Brunton may be used as a hand-level. 

It is apparent that the method of reading dips by clinometer is 
applicable only to areas in which the dip is sufficiently great to over- 
come the natural inaccuracies of the instrument. The surface of a 
bed is never a perfect plane and the surface slope due to the minor 
irregularities, in a short exposure may be greater than the dip of 
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the bed, if this be low, and readings with 
the contact clinometer may give totally 
erroneous ideas aa to the direction and 
amount of dip. Where the exposures are 
several feet long and the rocks well- 
bedded the Brunton compass may be used, 
by sighting across it when it is held par- 
allel to the beds, even if the dips are 
quite low. In general, a contact clino- 
meter should not be depended upon when 
the dips are less than 2 or 3 degrees nor 
the Brunton when the dips are less than 
1 degree. 

A situation in which the dip-reading 
method may be used is in regions where 
the outcrops are few and short and 
where the individual beds cannot be cor- 
related from one outcrop to another. 
With these conditions, even if the dip is 
very low, the only method of determining 
the structure at the surface ia to use the 
Brunton compass to measure the apparent 
dips, and to plot their locations carefully. 
The results cannot be regarded as strictly 
accurate but atil! will often show the pres- 
ence of abnormal structural conditions 
and enable one to locate the axis or folds 

within a reasonable limit of error. The t"'«- i-'.— Uinntoii comiiass. 
amount of closure of a favorable struc- 
ture cannot be determined by this method, but in some cases, an esti- 
mate can be made from the amount of dip shown. The accuracy of any 
work of this sort is of course, almost entirely dependent upon the 
nature of the beds and the nujnber and character of the exposures. 

In most of the probably productive areas in the Mid-continent 
field the rocks are well-bedded, and the outcrops fairly numerous 
The individual beds may be traced for considerable distances. The 
dips are low, generally less than 1 degree, and in most places, not 
over 20 to 50 feet to the mile. Under these conditions the method 
of determining structure by reading dips is not practicable and 
methods which involve the determination of the relative elevations 
of different points on the same bed of rock must be used. 

The instruments most used for reconnaissance work in areas of 
this type are the aneroid barometer and the hand-level. 

The use of the aneroid barometer depends on the fact that the 
air pressure diminishes with elevation. The instrument in general 
appearance resembles a large watch, with a single long hand or 
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pointer. A diaphragm parallel to 
the face divides the body.of the in- 
strument into two compartments. 
The compartment in front has the 
air partially exhausted and is 
sealed and the back compartment 
ia open to the air. As the air pres- 
sure varies in the back compart- 
ment it presses with a greater or 
less force on the diaphragm and 
since the pressure on the front of 
the diaphragm is constant, causes 
I a slight movement forward or 

' backward as the pressure in- 

creases or diminishes. This move, 
ment is transmitted to the pointer 
by a magnifying mechanism. The 
dcale on the face of the aneroid 
reads in feet of elevation and also 
1,1(1, i:i._.Anpm ii-iinroiiieter shows the Corresponding readings 

( K. & F. ' for the height of the mercuric ba- 

rometer in inches. The barometer, 
naturally, registers the difference in atmospheric pressure due to vary- 
ing weather conditions and the change in readings in a short time due 
to this cause may be much greater than that due to difference in 
elevation. For instance, on a "squally" day, it is not an uncommon 
experience to find that the barometer gives a lower reading at the 
top of a hill than it did at the foot, or vice versa. Then, too, the 
barometer is a very delicate instrument and ia very likely to get out 
of adjustment. The position in which it is held also affects the 
readings of most barometers. The readings should also be corrected 
for temperature unless the instrument is compensated. 

In spite of all these drawbacks the aneroid barometer may be 
used to advantage in localities where the distance between observa- 
tion points is not too great or where the barometer readings can be 
checked at frequent intervals. In those parts of Kansas or Okla- 
homa where there are roads on most of the section lines a fairly 
accurate aneroid net of elevations may be made. For example, if 
it is desired to work a given township in which the elevation of, 
say, the southwest comer is known the elevations along the south 
township line may be determined by driving east along the line, 
reading on each section corner, then north a mile and back west 
lo the township line and south a mile to the starting point where 
the barometer may be checked. The time of each reading should 
be noted and any change in the barometer should be distributed 
over the traverse in proportion to the time interval for each read- 
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ing- By proceeding in a similar manner the elevations of all the 
section corners may be determined in a comparatively short time. 
Where all the section lines are open as roads and if an automobile 
can be used, the elevations thus established should be correct 
within a small limit of error, say 5 or 10 feet. 

The geology can then be sketched in by mapping in the out- 
crops by pace traverse or compass sights on objects whose location 
has been determined. Readings may be taken on outcrops 
wherever desired and the time noted. The barometer should be 
checked by a reading on a section corner at frequent intervals and 
the variation be distributed over the readings on the outcrops. 

By using a good barometer and frequently checking it on 
points of known elevation a geologic map can be made which will 
be very nearly as accurate as one made by plane-table survey but 
when properly done the work is slow and has no advantage over 
the plane-table survey except that it may be done by one man, 
which is an important point in case a plane-table outfit and instru- 
ment man are not available. 

It should be said that aneroid barometers are made in a great 
number of styles and in sizes of from 2 inches to 5 or 8 inches in 
diameter. In price they vary from a few dollars to a hundred 
dollars or more. In general the cheap. instruments are unreliable 
and unsatisfactory. A good type for rapid reconnaissance work is 
one with a 3-inch dial, with the scale rotated by a ratchet and with 
a small lens for reading the elevations. For the more detailed 
work the larger types are preferable since they can be read more 
accurately. They are heavier to carry but the increased accuracy 
of the work more than compensates for this drawback. For work 
in "the Mid-continent fields a barometer which reads to 3,000 feet 
is preferable to one reading to higher elevations on account of the 
greater accuracy with which they can be read. 

For determining relative elevations of two points within sight 
of each other the hand-level is used. The small hand-levels are 
of two types, the square-barrel (fig. I4> and the round-barrel, or 
Locke level, (fig. 15). Both depend on the reflection of the bubble 



Fig. 14. — Square-barrel hand-lerel. 

a. view of level. 

b. Field vislou. 

of a spirit level, which is fastened on top of the instrument, 
across the field of vision. A cross-hair bisects the reflection of the 
bubble when the instrument is level. In the round-barrel one-half 
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of the field is occupied by the reflection of the spirit level. In the 
square-barrel level the field of observation lies on both sides of 
the refilection of the bubble. The choice between the two types is 
largely a matter of personal preference. They are equally reliable 
and both are easily adjusted. 

For somewhat more accurate determinations of relative ele- 
vations of points within sight of each other, the stadia hand-level 
(fig. 16) is very valuable 
since, on account of its 
greater length, it is much 
more accurate than the 
hand-levels, and is provid- 
FiK. 15.— Rouiui-burrei or Loeke level. ed with a magnifying lens 

which enables the observ- 
er to pick out objects at a distance, much more readily and accurately 
than is possible with the small levels. It can also be depended upon for 




Elg. 16. 
a. Stadia hand-level, 
1>. Attm'liineiil fur Jacob's staff. 
c. leveling attachment. 
(1. Field of vision. 

accurate readings at much greater distance than can the small 
levels. The principal objection to its use is that it is diflicult to 
hold it steadily enough in the hands to bring the bubble to rest 
and it must be used with Jacob's staff or rested upon some solid 
object while the observation is being made. This feature makes it 
unavailable for use in the rapid measurement of the thickness of 
a section of rocks or the interval between beds. For this purpose 
the small levels are sufficiently accurate and are much more rapid 
than the stadia level. The stadia feature is of value in rapid re- 
connaissance, since by noting the portion of the interval between 
the cross-hairs covered by object.^ whose approximate height is 
known, such as houses, fence posts, windmills, etc., a fairly correct 
estimate of distances may be made, or if the distance is known the 
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difference in elevation between the observer and the point observed 
may be estimated. 

In determining relative elevations of points on a bed of rock 
it should be constantly kept in mind that the relative elevations of 
only two points or of several points in a straight line do not de- 
termine the dip of a bed. For example, if the observer be at the 
level of a given bed and observes that a point on the same bed 
to the southeast is a lowef level, it may mean that the bed is dipping 
to the southeast or it may indicate any of the following conditions: 

(a) A due south dip. 

(b) A due east dip. 

(c) A southwest dip with the south component greater than 

the west. 

(d) A northeast dip with the east component greater than 

the north. 

To determine the true direction of dip it is necessary to con- 
sider the relative elevations on at least three points, not in a 
straight line. 

In any sort of reconnaissance work one of the prime requisites 
is the keeping of one's self located on the map. In Kansas and 
Oklahoma, this presents little difficulty since all the land is divided 
in the township and range system and nearly all the .section lines 
are "opened" for roads. In most of Texas, however, the land .-^ur- 
veys are very irregular, the land lines may run in any direction 
and the present property lines do not necessarily coincide with the 
original survey lines which are shown on the only base maps avail- 
able. The roads do not follow the land lines and, generally, reli- 
able road maps are not available. A considerable area in north- 
central Texas is covered by topographic maps of the United States 
Geological Survey but most of these are merely reconnaissance 
maps and are so generalized and the culture is so out of date t.ial 
they are of little assistance. 

For reconnaissance work in Texas about the only method of 
keeping one's location is to secure the land map of the county, start 
from a known point and determine distance traveled by means of 
automobile speedometer or buggy-wheel revolutions. The tally 
register is of great assistance in jcounting paces or revolutions. 
Directions may be determined by the Brunton compass with con- 
siderable accuracy. Locations should be checked frequently by 
finding from the farmers or ranchmen the location of the survey 
lines and corners. 

A somewhat more accurate method of determining directions 
than by using the Brunton compass is to use the open-sight ali- 
dade (fig. 17) to locate objects by means of triangulation. 

The open-sight alidade is used with a small plane-table. It is 
often used with the aneroid barometer in preparing topographic 
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maps of small areas. 
A considerable num- 
ber of intersections 
are made with the 
alidade, and the ele- 
vations determined 
with the barometer. 
Detailed Methods 
—Detailed geologic 
mapping consists of 
making an accurate 
map of the territory 
i n V e a t i g a ted, on 
which are shown the 
outcrops of the im- 
p o r tant formations 
\ and the elevation of 
the outcrops at a 
large number of 
points. The land 
survey lines, the 
Fig. 17.— Open-sfgiit aikiaiie (B, & L.i [property lines, the 

drainage, roads and 
houses are generally shown. The instruments generally used for 
detailed mapping are the telescopic alidade and plane-table. The 
transit may be used but where so many things are to be shown on 
the map the taking and transcribing of so many notes becomes a se- 
rious proposition. The plane-table permits the map to be made 
in the field and reduces the note-taking to a minimum. The details 
of plane-table surveying methods cannot be given here but may be 
found in any good text on Surveying. 



Fig. IS.— Miniature (Gale) alidade <B. A L.) 

The type of alidade most generally used in geologic mapping 
is a small, portable instrument, built on a design by H. S. Gale of 
the United States Geological Survey and usually known as the 
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Gale alidade. This instrument as manufactured by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company is called the miniature alidade (fig. 18). 
This instrument has. the advantage of extreme portability, being 
carried in a sling case about 4 inches square and 12 inches long. 

A larger type of instrument with a high standard is known as 
the Frontier (B. & L.) alidade (fig. 19.) A third type is about 



Fig 19.— Frontier (high-stauUnra) alidade (B. & L.) 

intermediate in size between the two just mentioned but is built 
on the lines of the Frontier model. 

As has been said, the Miniature or low-standard alidade has 
been the most used in the Mid-continent field. However, it is the 
writer's experience that most instrument men prefer the larger 
types when they become accustomed to them. They are more ac- 
curate than the smaller types, and have better magnification so 
that longer shots may be taken. They are, of course, not so easily 
carried as the small instruments and their cost is greater. They 
also give an inverted image while the small type gives a direct 
image. These disadvantages are more than offset by the increased 
accuracy and the speed of the work. The small type is to be pre- 
ferred only in regions in which the portability is a very important 
feature. 

The size of the plane-table top (planchette) is governed by the 
scale on which the mapping is done. The two sizes most used in 
the Mid-continent fields are 15 inches and 24 inches square. The 
tripod should be substantial enough to resist vibration from the 
wind, but light enough to be carried easily. The tripod-head most 
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used is the Johnson head (fig. 20) which permits orientation 
and the quick and accurate leveling of the planchette, and which 
clamps firmly in position when adjusted. 



FIk. 20. — Johnson trlinnl heafl for plane table. 

Detailed Reconnaissance — One of the larger producing com- 
panies in Oklahoma has used a method which may be called detailed 
reconnaissance. Elevations are established on section comers, 
bridges, road intersections, gate posts and other similar features by 
traverses with alidade or transit. The geology ia then mapped by 
the geologist who sketches the outcrops and determines elevations on 
outcrops by means of the aneroid barometer, "tying in" to the 
established points at frequent intervals for location and elevation. 
The term detailed reconnaissance might also be applied to the method 
described under the discussion of the aneroid barometer. 

Mapping the Structure — Structure is shown on maps in two 
ways : by dip and strike symbols and by contours. 

Dip and strike symbols are plotted on the map in the localities 
where dip readings were taken. The length of the outcrop on 
which the dip is taken may be indicated approximately by the 
length of the dip line. The rate of dip is usually indicated by 
writing the number of degrees of dip, or the number of feet of 
dip per mile beside the dip and strike symbol. 

A portion of a map showing dip and strike symbols is shown 
in fig. 21. 

This map represents an area in which outcrops are few and 
short and correlation impossible. Most of the outcrops are in road- 
cuts and since only one component can be determined the dips ap- 
pear parallel to the roads in most places. The map is interpreted 
as showing a southeast dip, the small reverse dips being due to 
cross bedding or slump. 

In contouring, a prominent and persistent bed is usually 
chosen as the datum bed and the elevation above sea level of the 
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ng. 21. — Map of small area showing use of dip and slrilce symbols. 



points on its outcrop are placed on the map. Contour lines may 
then be drawn through the points of equal elevation. It is evi- 
dent that one bed can be used through only a narrow belt since it 
will quickly dip beneath the surface. In this case, the interval be- 
tween the datum bed and a higher one is determined and the 
amount of the interval subtracted from the elevations as deter- 
mined on the higher bed. When working on beds lower in the 
section than the datum bed, the interval must be added to the 
elevations. A map prepared for contouring, then, will show the 
actual elevations on the datum bed where it outcrops, and on 
higher or lower beds will show the elevation, not of the beds them- 
selves, but of the datum bed at those . points, presuming that the 
intervals remain constant in the direction of the dip. The intervals 
along the strike should be determined at several places and allowance 
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for thickening or thinning of the beds lying between the beds being 
mapped snd the datum bed be made. 




<> 



Hg. 22.— PortioD of a completeJ detail map. 

Reports — The final geologic map of an area is usually accom- 
panied by a brief report giving a resume of the principal strati- 
graphic and structural features, a discussion of the probable pres- 
ence of productive sands and their depth and thickness. Any drill- 
ing which has been done in the vicinity should be carefully noted in 
this connection. Such features as leasing conditions, transportation 
facilities, water and fuel supply should receive careful attention since 
they are of great importance in the development of a region. 

The exact nature and scope of the report will, of course, de- 
pend almost entirely on the nature of the investigation and the 
desires of the parties for whom the work is done. 

Locating of Wells — After the more favorable localities of an 
area have been selected by means of a determination of the struc- 
ture, the next question which arises is that of the exact location of 
the well. This will depend somewhat on the nature of the structure 
found. If the structure is an anticline whose sides have an equal or 
nearly equal dip the first well should normally be located on or near 
the crest or line where the dip changes. This ia especially true in an 
undeveloped territory as it would be much better to strike a good 
flow of gas than to take chances of going too far down the slope 
of the anticline and stirike the oil sand below the oil belt. In a 
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broad, low anticline the well may be located at a somewhat greater 
distance from the crest than on a narrow, sharp one. Where the 
anticline is asymmetric, that is where one side dips much more 




steeply than the other, the well should be located down the slope of 
the gentler side. The reason for this is apparent from the accom- 
panying diagram (fig. 23). It is readily seen that, in an anticline 
of this sort, the crest moves down the dip of the gentler side with 
increasing depth. Consequently a well, A, started on the crest at the 
surface would be a considerable distance down the slope of the steep- 
.er side by the time it had reached the depth of the oil-bearing sand, 
and that to encounter the oil-bearing sand at the crest of the fold 
in it, the well would have to be started down the slope on the 
gentler side of the anticline, say at B. It is also apparent that the 
width of the oil belt is much greater on this side of the anticline 
than on the other. The distance from the crest at which the well 
should be started depends on the steepness of the slope of the 
sides and the depth to the supposedly oil-bearing sand. These 
factors, of course, must be worked out for each fold individually. 

If the structure is a terrace or arrested anticline instead of a 
true anticline the location of the well should be somewhere near 
the top of the steep slope, i. e., near the line of change of dip. The 
exact location should be determined by one acquainted with the 
structure and the section to be encountered in drilling, since there 
are several factors which affect the location which can be deter- 
mined only by an examination of the vicinity and a knowledge of 
the general geology. 

Depth to Which Test Wells Should Be Z)ri//ed— After a 
well has been located, a consideration of the depth to which 
it should be drilled before it should be abandoned as dry is 
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an important consideration. In some cases this can not be de- 
termined. Drilling should not stop until the horizon of the lower- 
most sand which is liable to be encountered Ib reached. For ex- 
ample, in the great oil region of Oklahoma, the northeastern part 
of the State, the oil and gas-bearing rocks outcrop to the east of 
the development and dip under the surface to the west. From a 
knowledge of the rate of dip and the distance of a locality to the 
west of the outcrop of the sands, or f rem a place where their depth 
is known, the depths of the possibly producing sands of the locality 
in question can be prophesied with a fair degree of certainty. The 
dip through the oil and gas region mentioned has been found to be 
quite uniformly 30 feet to the mile. Supposing then that a well 
is started 20 miles west of a proven pool, the sands in the new 
well will be encountered at depths approximately 600 feet greater 
in the new well than in the pool to the east, if the mouths of the 
wells are at about the same level. A sand which lies at 500 feet in 
the old pool should be expected at about 1,100 feet and a sand 
found at 1,200 feet in the old pool should be found at about 1,800 
feet in the new location. Any difference in the elevations of the 
wells should be added to the difference in the depths of the sands 
in the two localities as determined by the dip, if the new well is 
higher than the old, and subtracted if it is lower. There is always 
a possibility that the sands of the developed pool do not extend 
under the new location and also that sands will be found in the 
new location which were not present in the old. The 
principal producing sands of the northeastern Oklahoma fields, 
for instance, the BartlesviUe and Cleveland sands, are known to be' 
continuous over large areas and can be depended upon with some 
degree of certainty. Drilling in any locality should be carried to 
a suflicient depth to reach the lowest productive sand, unless this 
depth is so great as to be impracticable. Even if production is 
found in the higher sands the deeper sands should be tried out in 
some wells at least. 

The advantage of knowing the position of the productive 
sands and the depth at which they are to be expected is shown by 
two examples that recently came to the writer's knowledge. In 
one case a well was drilled a considerable distance farther east 
than any work previously done by those connected with the under- 
taking. The hole was carried to a depth of about 2,000 feet in 
search of the BartlesviUe sand, when, in fact, this sand was passed 
through at a depth of about 700 or 800 feet and about one-half of 
the hole was in the Mississippi lime and the rocks beneath it. In 
another case a well was started even lower than the one just 
mentioned, so that it was not over 100 feet to the Mississippi lime. 
The hole was drilled to a considerable depth in the hope of strik- 
ing the sandstones which are productive farther to the northwest. 
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What is probably the lowest of these productive sands, outcrops 
as a range of hilla a few miles to the west of the location of the 
well. In either of these cases even a general knowledge of the 
geology of the region would have saved the parties drilling the 
wells considerable sums of money. 

Value of Wild-Catting — In some places it is practically impos- 
sible to get much aid from geology in determining whether or not a 
certain locality, in a region which is in general an oil and gas region, 
is particularly favorable for development. Some of these cases are 
where the surface rocks are so soft that they weather down without 
giving good exposures; in places where the accumulation is in lenses 
q{ sand which are included in shale without giving any surface indi- 
cations (fig. 9) ; and in places where the accumulation is largely con- 
trolled by variations in the coarseness of the sand. The possibility 
that these conditions may occur gives considerable justification for 
what may be termed rank wild-catting, although the chances for find- 
ing production are much less than in localities where the structure 
can be made out and the more probable places selected. Even in 
such places a knowledge of the general geology of the region should 
be of great assistance to the prospector in deciding whether or not 
he wishes to take the chance of drilling in the unproved territory. 

In drilling such wells careful records and sets of samples of 
cuttings should be kept since these are of great value in determin- 
ing the geologic conditions and may show the advisability of further 
prospecting. 



Two methods of drilling are used in the Mid-continent fields: 
the standard or cable tool system and the rotary system. In some 
cases, both systems are used in one well and this practice may be 
called a third — the combination system. 

Standard or Cable Tool System. 

Drilling by this system is accomplished by alternately raising 
and lowering a heavy weight of tools so that they strike blows 
upon the formation to be penetrated and pulverize it. The pulver- 
ized material is removed in water. 

The necessary outfit consists of a boiler, engine, derrick or rig, 
crown block, tools and accessories, sand line and reel, and drilling 
cable. 

The boilers and engines used vary considerably in different 
fields. The boilers used in the Mid-continent fields are practically 
all horizontal tube boilers of the locomotive type. Both boilers and 
engines are of portable size, and are moved from one location to 
another as the wells are finished. 
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The rig consists of the derrick proper, and the necessary 

foundations, wheels, the samson post, walking beam, and pitman. 

A side elevation of a 

standard rig is shown in 

fig. 24. 

The derrick generally 
used in the Mid-continent 
field is 84 feet high. 

The tools in common use 
consist of the rope socket, 
drilling jars, drill stem, 
and bit, which are all joined 
together by box and pin 
screws. Together the tools 
are known as a "string." 
The rope socket (fig. 25) 
has an opening from the 
top to the side. The open- 
ing at the top is cylindrical 
and of the size of the rope 
or cable to be used. The 
one on the side is elliptical 
and somewhat larger. To 
attach the socket, the end 
of the rope is passed into 
the cylindrical opening and 
on out of the larger ellipti- 
cal opening. Then the cable 
is unraveled for a distance 
of several inches from the 
fig. 24.— staiHiarii riir. cid and more material is 

skillfully plaited between 
the strands of the cable thus increasing the diameter of the end so 
that it is firmly held in the opening through the rope socket. 



Devices other than the one just described are used but they 
are ail similar. A socket for wire cable is shown in fig. 26. 

The jars (fig. 28) are interlocking links or reins. In drilling 
they slip down over each other a short distance as the blow is de- 
livered and, as the tools are lifted, the upper strikes the lower with 
a sharp blow which will loosen the tools from the bottom of the 
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kole. The jars are very valuable in preventing: the brealcing of the 
cable by the bit becoming fast in the rock which is being pene- 
trated. 

The stem (fig. 27) is simply a cylindrical bar which gives 
weight to the string. 

The bit (fig. 29) is a very heavy piece of steel with the 
bottom end shaped and sharpened to make it an effective cut- 
ting tool. Channels on the side form a passage upward for 
the cut-up rock material which is churned up with the water 
which is kept in the hole while drilling is going on. 

An additional tool which is sometimes used is the 
sinker bar which is similar to the stem but only about 
one-third as long. When used it is usually placed be- 
tween the rope socket and the jars. 

Although not a part of the ordinary "string" of 
tools, the under-reamer (fig. 30) is much 
used in the Mid-continent fields, and may 
be used as a part of a "string." It consists 
of a section similar to a portion of drill 
stem but hollow for part of its length and 
containing a spring which opens a pair of 
"knives" or lugs with which the instrument 
is provided. These are closed when the 
reamer is passed through the casing but 
open below it. They cut away the walls of 
the hole making it of slightly larger dia- 
meter than that of the bit so that the cas- 
ing may be carried to greater depth. 

The pulverized material is removed by 
a bailer (fig. 31) which is a shallow cy- 
linder with a valve at the bottom. The 
bailer is lowered into the hole, after the 
string of tools is removed, and is churned 
so that the pulverized rock is mixed up 
with the water in the hole, and the mixture 
is forced up into the bailer through the valve. When the bailer is 
lifted the valve closes and the filled boiler is elevated to the surface. 
It is emptied by up-ending it or by resting the bottom projection 
of the vsJve on a solid object, such as a board, which opens the valve 
and lets the contents of the bailer escape. The bailer is handled by 
means of a light cable, the sand line, which is wound on a reel known 
as the sand reel. 

Accidents such as the breaking of the drilling cable or the 
fand line, or the collapse of the walls of the hole or of the casing 
are common in drilling and many varieties of fishing tools are 
used to recover the string of tools or the bailer when they are lost 
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the hole. These 
Is are often made 
ecially for the sit- 
ion in which the 
Is stand in the hole 
; certain standard 
tes are used in al- 
st every flshing op- 
tion. For removing 
string of tools, dif- 
ent forms of sock- 
which slip down 
T the rope socket 
the lost string and 
e a firm hold by 
ans of slips or a SI 
:tion hold are used. 4p 
i jar knocker or J\ 
nper (fig. 32), is Ky 
d to loosen the ^iir, 31, 
Is when they have Hniii-r. 
ome caught under 
casing. The spud (fig. 33) 
used to loosen the material 
■und the tools when they are 
ght in a cave in. The jflVk:i<wk.T 
. swedge (fig. 34) is forced or hump<'r. 
through casing which has col- iig. 33. 

lapsed to restore it to its original diam- ■''P"^- 
eter and is also passed through new strings of casing to 
insure that they are of the proper diameter to permit the free pas- 
sage of the bit. 

Other accessory tools are the casing-cutter (fig. 35) and cas- 
ing-i>erforator (fig. 36.) The casing-cutter is lowered Into the cas- 
ing on a string of tubing to the point where the casing is to be cut. 
Then a wedge is forced down into the cutter body which forces the 
knives out against the casing which is cut by rotating the tubing 
with the cutter. The perforator has perforating points which are 
held back from the casing until the proper point is reached when 
they are released by a spring arrangement. The casing can then 
be perforated by raising and lowering the perforator. 

The rope spear (fig. 37) is used to grapple for cable or sand 
line which has been lost in the hole. 

All the tools and accessories described above are made in various 
sizes to fit the different sizes of casing used in drilling. Where 
drilling is carried to considerable depths and several sizes of casing 
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are used, It is necessary to have four or five com- 
plete strings of drilling tools and sets of' acces- 
sory tools. 

In drilling, power is communicated to the 
band wheel by a belt from the engine. The bull 
wheels, on which the drilling cable is coiled are 
driven by a rope pull from a pulley on the band 
wheel shaft. When drilling is under way, the 
operation may be described as follows: 

The tools are suspended over the hole by the 
cable which passes upward over a pulley in the 
crown block and down to the bull-wheels. The 
bull-wheels are disconnected from the drive by 
throwing off the rope. A heavy brake-band 
FiK. 34. passes over one of the bull-wheels, and is fast- 
swedge. ened to the floor of the derrick behind the 
wheels and to a lever which is fastened to the 
floor in front of the wheel. On releasing this lever, the bull- 
wheels are revolved by the weight of the tools which fall j,,j., ^ 
down the hole very rapidly. When they have reached the casiug 
proper position for drilling, the brake-band is tightened by perforator, 
means of the lever which is chained down to the floor. Then 
the pitman of the walking-beam is fastened on the wrist-pin 
of the band-wheel, the cable is secured in the clamp of the 
temper-screw, a few feet of slack cable are run off from the 
bull-wheels and the engine started. Each revolution of the 
band-wheel raises and lowers the tools in the hole, and the i 

bit striking the rock at the bottom, cuts it away. The bit is 
kept hitting on the bottom by letting down the temper 
screw. The tools are rotated by the driller turning the 
cable by means of a short lever. After the 
temper-screw is let out to its limit, the engine is 
stopped, the slack taken up by turning the bull- 
1 wheels so that the weight of the tools is on the 
r crown block, the brake tightened, the rope-drive 
' thrown on, the temper-screw clamp released, the 
pitman taken off the wrist-pin and set down on 
the floor, which throws the inner end of the 
wslking-beam upward and out of the way, the 
temper-screw is hooked back out of the way. 
Then the engine is started and the tools elevated 
from the hole. After they have cleared the casing 
they are hooked back and out of the way. The 
bailer is lowered to the bottom of the hole and _ 
Casing "churned" on the sand-line in order to fill it ,..|p 3- 
catter. completely with the water and cuttings and is Rope spi 
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then removed and emptied. The bailer is run often enough to clear 
the cuttings from the bottom of the hole and then some water is 
poured down the hole and the tools run down as. before. 

Barring accidents and the running of new strings of casing, 
these operations are 
repeated monotonous- 
ly until the well is to 
the required depth. 

It is frequently nec- 
essary _ to remove the 
bit from the stem and 
replace it by one 
which has been fresh- 
ly dressed or sharp- 
ened. The bit is loos- 
ened by powerful 
wrenches, operated by 
a lever on the derrick 
floor, and can then be 
removed by hand and 
the new bit put on 
while the hole is be- 
ing baled. The joint 
is tightened by the big 
wrenches before the 
tools are lowered. 

Portable Oufits — 
For drilling to moder- 
ate depths, say to 1,- 
500 feet or less, port- 
able drilling rigs 
mounted on wheels 
are used extensively. 
The method of drill- 
ing does not differ 
materially from that 
used with the Stand- 
ard rig. A portable 
drilling outfit is 
shown in fig. 38. 
which shows practi- 
cally all the details. 
These outfits are com- 
monly known as 
"Star" rigs in the 
Kansas and Oklahoma 
fields. 
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Casing — Casing of several different sizes is used in drilling by 
the cable-tool system. Drilling can not be carried on successfully 
with much water in the hole, and, in addition, there is danger of 
forcing back any oil in the strata penetrated if the hole is full of 
water. Therefore it is necessary to case off the water sands as they 
are penetrated. Also, in drilling in very soft formations there is 
constant danger of the walls of the hole caving, and, to prevent this, 
the casing must follow the drill closely. 

The number of strings of casing used in a well depends upon the 
depth, the number of water horizons and the nature of the forma- 
tions. A well deeper than 2,000 feet may use several strings of cas- 
ing. The conductor may be 15 or 16 inches in diameter, the next 
string is usually 12i/, inches, the next 10 inches; the next 814 
inches; the next 6% inches; and the next 5% inches. In some 
wells, a 4-inch casing is used. 

In most cases, the outer strings of casing are pulled after the 
well is completed and may be used again. If the well is a failure, all 
the casing may be pulled. Very often the casing becomes "frozen" ; 
- I. «., the material outside it settles so tightly that the whole string of 
casing cannot be moved. In this condition the casing may.be cut 
by the casing-cutter or shot in two by a small charge of nitro- 
glycerine and the upper portion of it recovered. 

The casing is handled by means of a cable passing over a pulley 
in the crown block in the same way as the tool cable or the sand 
line. The casing is supported in the hole by means of a clamp which 
is fastened under the collar of the casing. A clamp is shown in fig. 
39. Another form of clamp has two bails or handles and is used 
in elevating or lowering the casing. This form of clamp is known 
as an elevator. 

Packing — The shutting off of water is a very 
important feature of drilling by the cable-tool 
system. To render the joint between the cas- 
ing and the surrounding rock water-tight, pack- 
Flu. ™*. — rBKiiig ers are used. The original packers were leather 
ciHiiip. bags filled with flax-seed which were packed 

around the casing just above the water sand. The 
swelling of the seed forms a water-tight joint. Patent packers are 
used which generally depend on the expansion of rubber cylinders in 
a similar way. The casing may be cemented into the rock, if it is 
not desired to pull the casing later. 

Hydraulic Rotary System. 

In very soft and unconsolidated rocks, it is impossible to carry 
on drilling operations advantageously with the cable-tool system on 
account of the constant caving of the walls of the hole. In such 
localities, the hydraulic rotary system is used. 
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The rotary equipment uses the same type of boiler, engine and 
derrick as the cable-tool system. The derrick is usually taller and, 
generally, is not built so strongly. 

Drilling is accomplished by a bit at the end of a drilling stem, 
which is composed of lengths of pipe screwed together. The top 



Fig. 40.— Rolary, 

length of pipe is square, the remainder is round. The drilling stem 
is removed to set casing and to sharpen or change bits. The re- 
moval is accomplished rapidly, the stem being separated into 
sections of four or five pipe lengths, and stood back in the derrick. 
The drilling stem and bit is rotated by means of a rotary which 
is shown in fig. 40. It consists simply of a rotating table centered 
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over the hole and driven by a. chain drive. The 
square section of the drill stem is clamped into the 
rotary. 

The walls of the hole are kept from caving by 
means of circulating mud, which is forced by 
pumps through a swivel at the top of the drill stem, 
down through the stem, and back on the outside of 
the stem. The circulating mud "plasters up" the 
walls of the hole so that they will stand while the 
drilling stem is being removed and the casing set. 
As the mud comes back to the surface it is led 
_j. through a flume, where the sand and 
\ coarse cuttings settle, back into the mud 
J pit whence it ia again pumped through 
^ the hole. 

The ordinary or fish-tail bit (fig. 41) 
can make very rapid progress in uncon- 

■ solidated rocks but is valueless for drill- 
I ing in hard rock. For the latter purpose, 

■ three different types of bits have been de- 
veloped The drag or admantine bit {fig. 

Pi, 41 42) has the drilling points turned in the 
"S i[" opposite direction from those of the fish- , _, ^i, 

tail bit Admantine or chilled shot is " " "'" 
thrown mto the hole and the bit dragging this over the rocks wears 
it away. The Sharpe-Hughes bit (figs. 43 and 44) consists of two 
rotating cones which have many cutting edges. The core-barrel is 
shown in fig. 45, which is self-explanatory. Chilled shot are used 
as the cutting agent as with the drag-bit. 

Casing is handled as in the cable-tool system but 
only one or two strings are needed in most wells. 

Combination System. 

In regions where 
the drilling must pen- 
e t r a t e considerable 
thickness of both very 
hard and very soft 
rocks, a combination 
of both the cable-tool 
and the rotary sys- 
tems is used. The der- 
rick is constructed so 
as to accommodate the 

Fig. 4:i. — siiarpe- ^q^]^ ^^(J equipment 

iiusi.ps R..tnr,v- Mr for both methods. 



FiR. 44. — KhuriiP-HiitclifK 
i-Ktiii'y lilt shiiiviii)! ilrilliite 
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Hydraulic Circulating System. 

Recently the principle of the circulating mud column has been 

applied to the cable-tool system. The mud is pumped through a 

hose and a circulating head, down through the casing and returns 

on the outside of the casing. The casing must follow the bit quite 

closely in order to give the mud column 

force enough to wash out the cuttings and 

this makes drilling by this process very 

slow. 

Production. 

After oil has been found in a well, 
the production is a very simple matter. 
The well may flow naturally, in which case 
all that is necessary is to provide the 
proper flow lines and tankage. 

Most wells do not have sufficient pres- 
sure to flow and must be pumped. A string 
of tubing, two or three inches in diameter, 
with the pump barrel at the bottom is 
lowered into the well and anchored at the 
surface. Rods passing through the tub- 
ing operate the pumps. The rods are ac- 
tuated by the walking beams of the drill- 
ing rig in newly finished wells, and by 
pumping jacks for the older wells after a 
sufficient number have been completed to 
make the installation of a pumping power 
advisable. A pumping jack is shown in 
fig. 46, and its action is apparent from the 
figure. 

Where several wells are to be pumped 
in a small area, a pumping power is in- 
stalled. These powers are of several dif- 
ferent types. The most common type con- 
sists of a horizontal wheel driven by a belt 
from a gas or gasoline engine. Eccentrics 
below the wheel give an oscillatory motion 
to the pulls attached to them and so oper- 
ate the pumping jacks. The jacks are 
connected to the powers by means of 
jointed rods of iron or steel, known as 
sucker rods. These are held off the ground 
by posts which carry them in straight lines 
between the power and the jack. The tops 
Fig. 45.— Core-La rrei. of the posts are cut into a V in which the 
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rods rest. The use of the angle irons, similar to a jack, but op- 
erating in a horizontal plane, makes it possible to pump wells sit- 
uated in all directions from the power. 



Ftg. 46.— Pumping jack. 

The production of oil wells may be increased by "shooting", 
which consists of the explosion of a charge of nitro-glycerine in the 
producing sands. The nitro-glycerine is carefully lowered into the 
wells in cylindrical cans. The charge is exploded by dropping a 
weight upon it or by a fuse. The amount of nitro-glycerine varies 
greatly with conditions ranging from 10 to 200 quarts or even more. 
Considerable care must be used in placing the charge since there is 
danger of shattering the rock above the sand and allowing water 
to "drown out" the oil, or else caving the hole. The casing is us- 
ually pulled up several feet before the shot is Rred to avoid injur- 
ing it. 

The action of the nitro-glycerine is to shatter the oil sand so 
that larger migration channels are opened in it and the oil can dow 
more rapidly into the well. Shooting is most valuable in hird, close- 
grained oil sands. 

Old wells whose production has become very low may often be 
"brought back" by cleaning out. The pores in the oil sand become 
clogged with mud or by the deposition of salts from solution, or by 
deposition of parafRne from the oil itself. The deposition of par- 
affine is probably the greatest cause of the clogging of the sand. It 
may be removed by the action of steam forced into the well. A 
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small char£:e of nitro-glycerine also has the effect of clearing the 
sand, probably as much on account of the heat developed by the 
explosion as by its shattering action on the oil sand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GKDLOOiY OF THE MIll-COXTINFA'T FIELDS. 

The Mid-continent oil and gas fields, as considered in this book 
include all oil and gas developments in Kansas and Oklahoma, those 
in Texas— with the exception of the salt dome fields 'of the Gulf 
Coast — and the fields of the Sabine uplift in northwestern Louisiana. 

GENERAL GEOLOGIC FEATURES OF THE MID-CONTINENT 
FIELDS. 

The rocks of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas are predominantly- 
sedimentary. Igneous rocks in quantity are known only in a buried 
granite ridge in Kansas; in the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains in 
.Oklahoma; in the Llano-Burnet mountains in central Texas, in trans- 
Pecos Texas, and in small isolated areas in south-central Texas. 

The most striking feature of the areal geology of the three 
states is the broad belt of Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks, which 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of Kansas, nearly all of Oklahoma, 
and extends in a broad belt through central Texas to within a com- 
paratively short distance of the Rio Grande. These Pennsylvanian 
and Permian rocks have in general a westward dip, which varies 
from about 20 feet to about 100 feet to the mile along the eastern 
margin of their outcrop. This dip decreases to the west until the 
beds are flat, and in the extreme western part of the Permian out- 
crop the beds have a gentle east dip. In other words, the Penn- 
sylvanian-Permian rocks occupy a broad geo-syncline between the 
Ozark and Ouachita mountains (and possibly a third system of 
buried mountains farther to the south) on the east, and the Rocky 
mountains on the west. The Ozark, Ouachita, Arbuckle, Wichita 
and Llano-Burnet mountains bring older rocks to the surface, on 
the margin of or within the Pennsylvanian-Permian area. To the 
southeast and south of the Pennsylvanian-Permian area is a broad 
belt of younger formations ranging from Comanchean to Recent in 
age, which dip to the southeast at a rate of about 20 feet to the mile. 
To the west and northwest is another belt of Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary rocks, which were derived from the Rocky Mountains and, in 
general, dip eastwardly away from the mountains. Trans-Pecos, 
Texas belongs to the Cordilleran (Rocky Mountain) geologic province 
and the geologic conditions vary widely from those in the remainder 
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of the area; Up to the present, only the Pennaylvanian-Permian and 
Cretaceous areas are important in oil and gas production (except for 
the dome fields) which are not considered in this book), but the 
geology of the whole area of the three states is given in some detail 
in the following pages. 

GEOLOGY OF KANSAS. 

The surface rocks of Kansas are all of sedimentary origin. Ig- 
neous rocks of probable pre-Cambrian age are known in a buried 
ridge, which extends east of north from northern Butier county to 
and beyond 'the Nebraska state line. 

Somewhat more than one-third of the area of the state, the 
eastern portion, is occupied by the outcrop of Pennsylvanian and. 




Fig. 47. — Sketeli map (if Kansas slmwing arenl gei)l(»gj'. 



Permian rocks which dip very gently west and northwest. Th6 
western portion is underlain by rocks of Cretaceous and Tertiary age 
which lie very nearly flat but have a slight dip away from the 
Rocky mountains. The areal geology is shown in the accompanying 
sketch map (fig. 47) and also on the general map (PI. I.) 

The following table summarizes the stratigraphy of Kansas ; 

(Recent — Alluvliiuj. sand dunes. 
PlelBtoceue — Gluciiil i1e|>03lls In uortlicii stern 
part ot stnte. 
UNCOXFORMITY. 



rrilocene f 

JSII,.,.,,, {Oiallal.- 



ivels, snnds nnd criays. 
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I'XCOXFOltMITY. 
fMoiitann Plirrt! shale. 

{Niobrara — Limestone and chalk. 
Benton — shale- 
Da kotn — SA nd stone. 



■j Colorado 
ll>akotn 



U-VCOXFORMITY, 
Couianchenii r rKlotra — shale. 

(lyjwer Cre-| Wjishlta i 

. tac«ou8) L Ll'hejeiine— sandBtoue. 

USCONFOBMITY. 



.'iiuaiTon 
(ited Beds) 
Series 



cU 



Cave Creek — gypsum nnd red shiile. 
Euld — red shales. 
AVellington — blue shales. 

Abilene conglomemte. 

Pearl shale. 
Marlon ^ HerluKtou limestone. 

Rnterprlse sbnle. 

Luta limestone. 

(Wlnlleld limestone. 
Doj-le shale.. 
Fort Riley limestone. 
Florence flint, 
^lataeld shale. 
Wreford limestone. 
I'oHu- Oarrlson shale. 



j i'oitonwood limestone. 
.Rskridge shale. 

N'eva limestone. 

Elmdale shale 
J American limestone. 
j .Vdmire shale. 
I lOmpnria lluiestone. 

Wlllard shale. 
'~Burltiignnie I 



r Sera u ton sbale. 

Howanl Ihnesttine. 
j .''everr shale. 
' Topekn Hmewtone. 
■ Calhoun shnle. 

Deer Creek limestone. 

Tec'uniseli shale. 

I^comptoit limestone. 

.Kiniwnka shnle. 

f Oread limestone. 
Tjiwrenf^ shnle. 
Intnn limestone. 
Weston shale. 
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I syiTa- 



(-Sttilltoii 1 
I 1 Vilas shale. 

I Uiislng -^ fiattaliorg limestone. 

' I L'hniiute shale. 

I ; Drum llmpmone. 

I ('heriyvnle slinle. 

KiimtJiH i WInterset llmestoue. 
I City ; CaleBbarg shale, 
t I Bethaiu- Falls llmestoQe. 

j TjiOoro shale. 

Lnprtlia limestone. 



Mis.sissl])|>taii— l{<Hiiie chert — !ii 



Pre-Oimliriiiu - 



UXC(>.VFOI(.MITY. 

Ireiue wiiitlieiii'li 
'OXFOH.MITV. 

ni>t ontcroii. 
■ONFUltMlTV, 



'I'leasaiitoii slinle. 
Coffeyvllle limestone. 
Walnut shale. 
Altamont llniestone. 
Banderii shale. 
Pawnee limestone. 
Ijilielte shale. 
Kurt Scott limestone. 



whiles, 



iitlslo 



11(1 X 



A very brief discossion of the formations, from the lowest up- 
wards, follows : 

PRE-CAMBRIAN SOCKS. 

The pre-Cambrian rocks certainly underly the whole state but 
do not outcrop within its boundaries. However, they come within a 
few hundred feet of the surface in a buried ridge which extends east 
of north from northern Butler county, through Marion, Chase, Mor- 
ris, Wabaunsee, Riley, Pottawatomie and Nemaha counties and into 
Pawnee county, Nebraska. 

This granite ridge is extremely important from the standpoint 
of oil and gas production since it produces a pronounced structure 
which was considered as being very favorable for production until 
it was discovered that the granite came unexpectedly near the sur- 
face and cut out the possibly productive sands. 

The rocks immediately above the granite appear, from well cut- 
tings to be unaltered Pennsylvanian sediments so the granite seems 
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to represent an old land mass, which was submerged only in late 
Pennaylvanian times. The surface of the grranite plunges off very 
rapidly to the east of the ridge but to the west the descent is much 
more gentle, since granite has been encountered in a well a consider- 
able distance west of the ridge. Along the ridge the surface of the 
granite is very uneven, and the elevations of the top of the granite 
in wells a short distance apart vary by hundreds of feet. The ma- 
terials of the "ridge" are those in general of typical red granite- 
Quartz porphyry and chlorite schist have also been identified. 

The following Hat gives some of the locations where granite has 
been encountered and the depths to the granite : 

ZeaiidHle Sw. 27, T. IdS. R. IIK, ftV* (*t 

Keandale Set'. 2H. T. 1()S. IL OE. ilJ.5 feet 

Elnidale Hec. 34. T. IftS. R. 7K, 1,7(17 Twr 

- Elmdale Hei-. 2. T. •JOti. R. 7K. ],S70 fpft 

Webanuue? Hit: 1. T. 111*. It. «K, I.ITK fwt , 

OuaKa Sw. :t4. T. HS. R. IIK. l.mri foel 

Coundl Crove Sw. 'M. T. 17K. R. 7K. 2.rMt fwt 

Coiimll (Jrpvi! Sec. 24. T. ir.S. R. 7 K 2.513 feet 

Wam9iE»> Sec. 12. T. lOK, R. lOK, 2,30(1 feet (alH.iit) 

Bums Sw. L'4. T. 23S. R. ."iP^ 2.!!2fi feot 

Alto Vista Sit. n. T. 13S. H. «B, 2.120 fift 

Seiiwa f<p<-. 34. T. 2S. K. 12K, S«(l fift 

Winkler Sec. 2, T. 7S, R. RK. 2..12() feet 

The presence of granite so near the surface condemns much ter- 
ritory from the standpoint of production of oil and gas. The uncer- 
tainty as to the depth of the grMiite in moat places on the west side 
of the "ridge" and the probability of the lower Pennsylvanian sands 
being absent makea prospecting in this area hazardous, except near 
the southern end of the ridge. On the east side of the ridge there 
is a better chance for production since the alope of the granite sur- 
face is much more rapid and the lower Pennsylvanian sands are 
probably present. 

LOWER PALEOZOIC ROCKS. 

The Cambrian and Ordovician rocks at their outcrop in south- 
central Missouri and in Arkansas are 2.000-2,500 feet thick and they 
dip back northwestward under the Kansas area. However, they thin 
considerably to the northwest, since nowhere in southeastern Kansas 
or the adjacent portion of Oklahoma is the section between the 
Mississippian and the granite, as shown by well-Ioga, more than 
1,000 feet and it is usually much less. It is impossible to state which 
part of the exposed section is represented by the buried rocks in 
southeastern Kansas, These rocks are almost certainly absent over 
the granite "ridge" area and their presence to the west has not been 
proven. 

Silurian and Devonian rocks are not present so far as is known. 
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MISSISSIPPIAN SYSTEM. 

A small area in the southeastern 
corner of the state is underlain by 
the Boone chert of Mississippian age. 
This formation is the "Mississippi 
lime" of the drillers and is important 
as being the lower limit of oil pro- 
duction. Some gas is obtained from 
the formation in Chautauqua county. 
The Boone does not extend over the 
granite "ridge" and its extension to 
the west is problematic. 

PENNSYLVANIAN SYSTEM. 

The rocks of the Pennsylvanian 
system are the most important in 
connection with oil and gas since 
nearly all the accumulations occur in 
this system which also outcrop over 
most of the productive area. On this 
account the different members are 
noted individually, and their charac- 
ter, thickness and extent are given in 
summarized form. The nomenclature 
of Bulletin 3 of the State Geological 
Survey of Kansas is used throughout 
and the information given is sum- 
marized from that report. The clas- 
sification generally adopted for the 
Pennsylvanian of Kansas is shown in 
the table on a preceding page and 
need not be repeated here. The for- 
mations and members are considered 
from the lowest upwards. 

Des Moines Group. 

The Des Moines group outcrops in 
a belt in southeastern Kansas, ex- 
tending from Montgomery county 
northeastward through Labette, 
Cherokee, Neosho, Crawford, Bour- 
bon and Linn counties. Its thick- 
ness varies from place to place, but, 
as a rule, is from 600 to 800 feet. It 
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is divided into two formations, the Cherokee ahale and the 
Marmaton formations. A diagrammatic section of these formations 
is shown in fig. 48. 

Cherokee SAoie— The Cherokee shale consists of a thickness of 
400 to 600 feet of shale, with irregular sandstone beds, a few thin 
limestones and thin coals. The sandstones of this formation are the 
source of most of the oil and gas in southeastern Kansas, and north- 
eastern Oklahoma. The most important sand (or sand horizon) is 
known as the Bartlesville and has a wide extent. 

Mamaton Formation — The Marmaton formation consists of al- 
. temating limestones and shales with minor amounts of sandstone 
. associated with the shales. The limestones are persistent for long 
distances and they, as well as the intervening shales, are recognized 
as distinct members. 

Fort Scott Umestone : consists of a lower limestone 5 to 18 
feet thick, a shale 7 to 8 feet thick, and an upper limestone 10 
to 12 feet thick; total average thickness about 30 feet; outcrops 
in narrow belt from Chetopa northeastward to near Fort Scott. 
Labette shale: consists of clay shale and sandy shale grad- 
ing into clayey sandstone, ranging in thickness from 20 to 60 
feet ; thickens to south. 

Paumee Umestone: consists of massive, fine-grained lime- 
stone ; average thickness about 45 feet, outcrops in escarpment 
from west of Chetopa northeastward to near Fulton. 

Bandera shale: consists of clay ahale, grading locally into 
sandy shale and sandstone and thin coal ; thickness from 60 to 
120 feet, thinning southward into Oklahoma, where it pinches 
out near Oologah ; outcrops in belt 3 to 8 miles wide ; probably 
contains Peru oil and gas sand. 

Altamont limestone : consists of hard, massive siliceous 
limestone; thickness from 3 or 4 to 10 feet, thickening south- 
ward into Oklahoma. 

Walnut shale : consists principally of clay shale with very 
little sand; thickness about 70 feet; width of outcrop 1 to 8 
miles. 

CoffeyviUe liraestone: thin, persistent limestone, 8 to 10 
feet thick in vicinity of Coffeyville, thickens to north. 

Pleasanton shale: consists of shales, with sandstones and 
some thin, discontinuous limestones ; average thickness about 
120 feet; probably contains producing oil sands in Paola and 
Rantoul fields. 

Missouri Group. 

The Missouri group is differentiated from the underlying Des 
Moines group by the presence of more limestone, less sandstone and 
less coal, and by faunal differences. Locally the two groups are sep- 
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arated by an unconformity. The individual beds of the Missouri 
STPoup are more persistent and, as a rule, more uniform in thickness 
than those of the Des Moines. The ^oup outcrops in a broad belt 
west of the Des Moines group. The west boundary extends nearly 
southward from Marshall county to Cowley county. The total thick- 
ness in the central part of the state is about 2,000 feet, in the south- 
eastern part about 1,600. These rocks thin underground to the west. 
The group fs divided into hve formations, the Ka^isas City, Lansing, ' 
Douglas, Shawnee and Wabaunsee. 

Kansas City Formation — -The Kansas City formation outcrops as 
an irregular but well-defined belt, trending west of south from Kan< 
sas City to Montgomery county and on into Oklahoma. The thick- 
ness varies from 200 to more than 300 feet. The columnar section 
of the formation is shown in flg. 49. The formation consists princi- 
pally of limestone and is divided into five limestones with four shale 
members as follows : 

Hertha limestone: (Erroneously called Bethany Falls lime- 
stone in early Kansas reports) consists of thick-bedded gray, 
crystalline limestone; thickness 22 feet at Uniontown, thinning 
to south and disappearing near Mound Valley ; forms pronounced 
scarp above Pleasanton shale fiat. 

Ladore shale : consists of clayey or sandy shale grading lo- 
cally into shaley sandstone or limestone ; varies in thickness from 

3 feet at Kansas City to 40 feet or more near the Oklahoma 
line; in-south part of outcrop rests directly on Pleasanton shale. 

Bethany Falls limestone : consists of two beds, the lower 
thick-bedded, locally oolitic in the northern part of its outcrop, 
non-fossiliferoua limestone; the upper, thin-bedded fossil if erou!i 
limestone; thickness 22 or 23 feet at Kansas City, thinning to 

4 feet at Mound Valley and disappearing farther south. 

Gaiesburg shale : consists of clay shale locally grading into 
sandy or bituminous shale; thickness 5 or 6 feet at Kansas City, 
thickening southward to 60 feet in northwestern Labette county. 

Winterset limestone: (Formerly called Dennis limestone), 
consists of blue, thin-bedded limestone with buff shale partings, 
with much dark-colored chert in upper part ; thickness about 30 
feet. 

Chei-ryvaie shale : consists of clay or limey shale with thin 
lenticular limestones; thickness 125 feet near south line of state 
decreasing northward to about 25 feet. 

Drum limestone: consists of oolitic limestone; varies greatly 
in thickness, from a very few feet to 80 feet. 

Chanute shale : consists generally of clay shale, but locally is 
represented almost entirely by sandstone, while in other places 
considerable limestone occurs in the formation ; some workable 
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coals and other thin seams are 
present; thickness in south part of 
state about 100 feet, thinning 
northward to about 25 feet at Kan- 
sas City. 

lola Umeatone: consists of 
light gray somewhat crystalline, 
massive limestone; thickness be- 
tween lola and Kansas City, 30 to 
40 feet, but thinning and disap- 
pearing to the southwest and 
northeast. 

Lansing Formation — The Lansing 
formation is separated from the Kan- 
sas City formation below by a marked 
fauna] break and from the Douglas for- 
mation above on account of lithologic 
differences. The outcrop is a rather 
narrow belt extending from the vicinity 
of Sedan, Chautauqua county, northeast 
to the vicinity of Leavenworth. The 
thickness of the formation is about 140 
feet in the north part of its outcrop 
and somewhat less toward the south. 
The Lansing formation consists of three 
shale and two limestone members. The 
columnar section is shown in fig. 49. 
Lane shale : consists princi- 
pally of clay shale, more sandy to- 
ward the top; average thickness 
about 50 to 60 feet but increasing 
to 150 feet to the south. 

Plattsburg limestone: (Called 
Allen limestone in early Kansas 
reports) generally consists of mas- 
sive, crystalline, fossiliferous lime- 
stone, breaking rapidly into small 
angular fragments and containing 
considerable chert in the upper 
part ; thickness varying from 4 or 
5 to 75 or 80 feet in different 
parts of its outcrop and disappear- 
ing in Oklahoma and Missouri. 
Vilas shale : consists of clay 
and sandy shale showing a thick- 
ness of 125 feet at Vilas but 
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thinning rapidly to the northeast and southwest to about 5 feet 
in northwestern Missouri and at Neodesha. 

Stanton limestone : consists of massive limestone beds sep- 
arated by thin, slaty beds with a total thickness varying be- 
tween 20 and 40 feet. The Stanton with the underlying Platts- 
burg forms a pronounced escarpment extending from near 
Caney northeastward through Neodesha, Altoona and Benedict 
and on into Missouri. 

Douglas Formation — The Douglas formation consists principally 
of shale with an important limestone member at the top and a thin 
limestone near the middle. The thickness of the formation varies 
from about 350 to 550 feet, the average being about 425 feet. The 
columnar section is shown in fig. 49. The formation includes four 
members. 

Weston shale : consists cf sandy and clay shale with a thick- 
ness of 60 to 100 feet. 

latan limestone: (Called Kickapoo limestone in early Kan- 
«a3 reports) consists of thin and irregularly bedded to massive 
limestone, 15 feet thick in Doniphan county, but much thinner 
to the south. 

Laicrence shale : consists of clay shale with much sandstone, 
and thin limestones and coal seams, 150 to 300 feet thick; it 
thickens and is nearly all sandstone in the southern part of its 
outcrop. 

Oread limestone: consists of three limestones and two 
shales. The lower limestone is massively bedded, buff to gray 
in color, and 8 to 12 feet thick; the lower shale is blue or drab 
and 20 to 60 feet thick ; the middle limestone is less than 3 feet 
thick but is quite persistent ; the upper shale is blue gray to 
black, bituminous, and 6 to 15 feet thick ; the upper limestone 
is a thin-bedded, cherty, buff limestone 10 to 25 feet thick. The 
whole formation varies from about 50 to 70 feet in thickness. 
The Oread forms a pronounced escarpment above the soft shales 
underneath. 

Shawnee Formation~-The Shawnee formation consists of alter- 
nating shales and limestones with the shales forming three-fourths 
or more of the formation. The total thickness is from 400 to 500 
feet. The columnar section is shown in fig. 50. Nine members, five 
shales and four limestones are recognized. 

Kanwaka shale : consists of clay shale and sandstone, with 
some thin seams of coal. The formation thickens and is more 
sandy to the south and has been called the Elgin sandstone near 
the Kansas-Oklahoma state line. The formation varies in thick- 
ness from 50 to 140 feet. 

Leeompton limestone : consists of thin limestone beds with 
shale partings having a total thickness of 15 to 30 feet. 
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Tecumseh ahaXe : consists of 
sandy shale and shaly sandstone, 40 
to 70 feet thick. 

Deer Creek limestone : consists 
of three thin limestone beds separ* 
ated by shales, with a total thick- 
ness of 20 to 30 feet. 

Calhoun shale: consists princi- 
pally of blue-gray shale with some 
thin blue limestones ; thickness about 
50 feet. 

Topeka limestone: consists of 
blue and buff limestone with inter- 
bedded shales all weathering to 
buff, total thickness 20 to 25 feet; 
does not form strong escarpment. 

Severy shale : consists princi- 
pally of clay shale, but is locally 
quite sandy and contains some thin 
coal beds; total thickness 40 to 60 
feet. 

Howard limestone: consists of 
two limestone beds separated by 1 
to 2 feet of shale; total thickness 3 
to 7 feet. 

Scranion shale: consists of clay 
shale with sandy shale and sand- 
stone; thickness, 160 te 200 feet. 

Wabaunsee Formation — The Wa- 
baunsee formation consiste of eight mem- 
bers, four limestone and four shales. 
The total thickness is about 500 feet. 
The columnar section is shown in fig. 50. 

Burlingame limestone : consists 
of two massive limestone beds sep- 
arated by a thin shale; total thick- 
ness 7 to 12 feet. 

WiUard shale: consists of blue 
and yellow shale with thin friable 
limestones; thickness 45 to 55 feet. 

Emporia limestone: consiste of 
two hand, blue limestones separated 
by about 4 feet of shale; total thick- 
ness about 9 feet. 

Admire shale : consists of a suc- 
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cession of shales and sandstones with 
some thin limestones; total thickness 
about 300 feet. 

Americus limestone: consists of a 
single bed of limestone about 9 feet 
thick. 

Elmdale shale: consists of varie- 
gated shales with thin limestones; 
thickness about 130 feet. 

N^eva limestone: consists of two 
beds of massive bluish gray limestone, 
each about 4 feet thick separated by 4 
feet of shale. The formation thins to 
the north, and thickens and grades 
into sandstone in Oklahoma. 

Eskridge shale: consists of green, 
brown and yellow shale about 30 feet 
thick. 

PERMIAN SYSTEM. 

The Permian system in Kansas out- 
crops in a triangular area with its apex to 
the north, west of the Pennsylvanian area. 
The rocks lie conformably on the Pennsyl- 
vanian below and pass unconformably under 
Comanchean and Cretaceous rocks to the 
west. The system is divided into two dis- 
I tinct groups: (1) the lower or Big Blue 
group, consisting of marine limestones and 
shales generally similar to those of the un- 
derlying Pennsylvanian; but with the lime- 
stones more cherty and the shales generally 
^^ less bituminous; (2) and the upper or Cim- 
"""" arron group consisting of principally non- 
marine Red-beds with important gypsum 
beds. The classification is given on a pre- 
vious page. 

Big Blue Group. 

The Big Blue group, consisting of the 
non-red marine limestones and shales of 
the Permian is divided into four forma- 
tions, the Council Grove, Chase, Marion and 
Wellington. The columnar section of the 
series is shown in fig. 51. 
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CouTieU Grove Formation — The Council Grove formation consists 
of one limestone and one shale member. 

Cottonwood limestone: consists of light gray to buff, mas- 
sively bedded limestone containing .enormous numbers of Ftisti^ 
Una seccUica in the upper part. It extends entirely across the 
state with very little lithologic change. The average thickness 
is about 6 feet. 

Garrison limestone and shale: consists of yellowish shales 
with intercalated thin limestones; thickness 135 to 150 feet. 
The member contains one gypsum bed. 

Chase Formation — The Chase formation consists of cherty lime- 
stones and shales. The outcrop produces the topographic feature 
known as the Flint Hills. The total thickness is about 230 to 275 
feet. It is made up of six distinct members. 

Wreford limestone: consists of massive limestones and 
chert. In most places it has an upper and a lower cherty bed 
with a middle bed of purer limestone. In places this bed is re- 
placed by shale. The entire thickness is 35 to 50 feet. 

Hatfield shaie : consists of 60 to 70 feet of vari-colored shale 
with thin shaly and cherty limestone. 

Florence flint: consists of very cherty limestone with a 
band of white cellular limestone near the middle; thickness 
about 20 feet. 

Fort Riley lirAestone: consists of massive buff limestone 
with thin shaly layers. The outcrop is distinguislied by numer- 
ous small sink holes. The thickness is about 40 to 45 feet. 

Doyle shale: consists of vari-colored shale with thin lime- 
stone layers ; thickness about 60 feet. 

Winfield limestone: consists of two massive, cherty lime- 
stone beds separated by yellowish shale. The thickness in the 
southern part of the outcrop i» 20 to 25 feet, but it thins to the 
north. 

Marion Formation — The Marion formation is similar to the 
Chase but the limestones are less cherty and it is faunally distinct. 
The presence of limestones, and its fossiliferous character, as well as 
the absence of salt distinguish it from the overlying Wellington. The 
outcrop pi-oduces a rolling surface, as distinguished from the promir 
nent escarpments of the Flint Hills to the east. The formation has 
a thickness of about 150 feet and has been divided into five members, 
which have been mapped through only a portion of their outcrops. 

Luta limestone : consists of more or less cellular, soft, gray 
limestone, with siliceous geodes and some cherty bands. The 
Luta is about 30 feet thick in the central Kansas, but it thins 
to the south disappearing about the Kansas-Oklahoma line. 
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Enterprise shale : consists of variegated shales about 36 feet 
thick. 

Herington lijaestone ; consists of massive buff fossiliferoua 
limestone, 12 to 15 feet thick. 

Pearl 'shale : consists of about 70 feet of soft green, blue and 
reddish shale. 

Abilene conglomerate: is an irresnilar, somewhat conglom- 
eratic limestone which near Abilene is a calcareous conglomer- 
ate containing some sand and sandstone pebbles. Near Herington 
and Marion, it is a heavy, hard, perhaps dolomitic, stone com- 
posed of orange, yellow and gray masses firmly united in a light, 
gray cementing material. 

Wellington Formation — The Wellington formation, consisting of 
blue, gray and slate colored shales with important salt beds in the 
lower portion, malces up about half of the Big Blue series. There 
are thin, soft sandstone beds and rarely, thin lenticular limestones, 
but no beds sufficiently resistant and persistent to permit the for- 
mation beiiig sub-divided into members. The outcrop is triangular 
in shape with the apex about Smoky Hill river and the base along 
the Kansas-Oklahoma state line. In the southern part of the out- 
crop, the formation passes under the Kedbeds but farther north is 
covered by the overlap of Cretaceous beds. The thickness of the 
formation is difficult to determine but, as shown by well logs, is 
about 800 feet in tlie southern part of its outcrop decreasing to 
about 500 feet to the north. The salt beds are contained in the lower 
part of the formation, which does not outcrop. 

Cimarron Group. 

The outcrop of the Redbeds in Kansas is the northward exten- 
sion of the great belt of Redbeds rocks of Texas and Oklahoma. The 
group is much thinner in Kansas than to the south, where the con- 
ditions favorable for the deposition of Redbeds began much earlier. 

The whole group consists of red shales, with soft and generally 
lenticular, red to white sandstones, and with several beds of gypsum, 
some of which are persistent for many miles. One dolomite bed also 
extends for a great distance along .the outcrop in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

The group is subdivided into formations and members but these 
have, as yet, little or no connection with oil and gas production. 
Therefore only the briefest statement of the classification is given. 

The Cimarron group in Kansas is divided into four formations, 
and these into twelve members as follows (beginning at the bottom.) 

Enid Formatidn. 

a. Harper sandstone, soft red sandstones and red sandy shale 
300 feet. 
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b. Salt Plain shale, red, saliferous clay shale, 155 feet. 

c. Cedar Hills sandstone, hard, bright red, fine-grained sand- 
stone, 50 to 60 feet. 

d. Flowerpot shale, variegated shales, mostly red, gypsiferous, 
100 feet. 

Cave Creek Formation — (Blaine formation of Oklahoma.) 

a. Medicine Lodge gypsum, massive, fine-grained to selenitic 
gypsum, 2 to 30 feet. 

b. Jenkins shale, red clay shale, 5 to 50 feet. 

c. Shimer gypsum, selenitic to massive gypsum, 4 to 25 feet- 
Woodward Formation. 

a. Dog Creek shale, dull-red, clay shale, 30 feet. 

b. Whitehorse sandstone, very fine, cross-bedded, red to gray 
sandstone, 175 to 200 feet. 

c. Day Creek dolomite, hard, white to pink dolomite, 1 to 5 
feet. 

Greer Formation. 

a. Hackberry shale, maroon day shale, 20 feet. 

b. Big basin sandstone, red to gray sandstone, 12 feet. 

COMANCHEAN (LOWER CEBTACEOUS) SYSTEM. 

Rocks of the Comanchean system outcrop In a narrow belt in 
Barber, Comanche, Kiowa, Clark and Meade counties. These beds 
appear to represent the upper part (Washita division) of the great 
series of Comanchean rocks in Texas, and small isolated areas of 
rocks of the same age in western Oklahoma indicate that the series 
was once continuous between Kansas and Texas. A small area of 
rocks along Smoky Hill river in Saline and McPherson counties is 
probably of the same age as the larger body farther south. 

The Comanchean rocks of Kansas are divided into two forma- 
tions: 

1. The Cheyenne sandstOTie which lies unconformably on the 
Redbeds, consists of rather coarse-grained, friable sandstone, usually 
gray to white in color, but locally mottled and striped with brighter 
colors. The outcrop is rugged and carved into various striking ero- 
sional forms. Fossil wood and imprints of leaves are common. The 
thickness varies from about 40 to 70 feet. 

2. The Kiowa shtUe lies conformably on the Cheyenne sand- 
stone, where the latter is present, but in part of the area, rests di- 
rectly on the Redbeds. The lower part of the formation is calcar- 
eous shale or argillaceous limestone filled with invertebrate fossils; 
this grades upward into dark, laminated, clay shale and this into 
yellowish or pinkish limestones. The average thickness of the for- 
mation is about 125 feet with an observed maximum of 150 feet. 
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CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 

The rocks of the Cretaceous system cover large areas in north- 
central Kansas and appear in smaller tracts and outliers in several 
ptaces in the western part of the state. The system consists of clay 
and sandy shale, chalky limestone and sandstone in order of impor- 
tance. The thickness of the system in Kansas is about 1,300 feet. 
The Cretaceous rocks are divided into four formations, two of 
which are divided into members. The classiflcation is as follows : 

CretwevUM NimU'iii 
Pierre .'^hwle 
NiolirarH foniiwtlou 

Smoky Hill clinll; lueiiiber. 

Kort Hayn llinpstoiie Hieiul)er. 
BeHtoii formation 

('Hrllle Hhale titcmltei'. 

(ireeiiliom lliueHtoue iiiewl>er. 

(■rauemua ehale iiieiulwr. 
UitkotH i^iKlstoite 

Dakota sandstone — The Dakota formation outcrops in a belt 
from Washington county south and southwest to Arkansas river in 
Rice and Barton counties, and up the Arkansas to Ford county. It 
appears in patches along the Cimarron and its tributaries in the ex- 
treme southwestern part of the state. The formation rests upon the, 
eroded surface of the Redbeds or the Comanchean rocks in the 
southern part of the state and on the Wellington formation farther 
north. 

The Dakota consists typically of massive sandstone but contains 
considerable shale irregularly distributed and, in the upper portion, 
some gypsum and lignite. The formation is the great water-bearing 
horizon of the northeim Great Plains, but so far, has not been an 
important oil or gas producer. The total thickness ranges from 200 
feet to more than 300 feet. 

Benton formation — The Benton formation outcrops in a broad 
belt of gently undulating country from Washington and Republic 
counties on the north to Ford, Hodgeman and Kinney counties in the 
southwest. Here it passes under the Tertiary beds but reappears 
along the Arkansas river in Kearny and Hamilton counties. The 
formation consists principally of shale, with intercalated sandstones 
and limestones. The total thickness varies but averages about 400 
feet. The Benton formation in Wyoming, where it is much thicker 
than in Kansas, contains sandstone members which are important 
oil producers, but no production has been had from the Benton for- 
mation in Kansas. The Benton is divided into three members. 
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1. Graneros shale: consists of dark, clay shale, rather bitu- 
minous and slaty. It is only 20 to 30 feet thick in central 
Kanses but thickens rapidly toward the west. 

2. Greenhorn limestone : consists of calcareous beds, including 

limy shale, soft, chalky limestone, and thin beds of hard, re- 
sistant limestone. The thickness varies from 40 to 60 feet. 

3. CaHile shale : consists almost entirely of shale with some 
thin limestone beds. The lower part is quite fossillferous, 
and has a thickness of 150 feet. 

Pierre Shale — Although the Pierre shale underlies all of north- 
western Kansas, it is in most cases covered by Tertiary beds and 
outcrops only locally. The formation consists of dark, bluish, gray 
shale, weathering to a brownish color. The maximum thickness in 
Kansas is not more than 200 feet. 

TERTIARY AND LATER DEPOSITS. 

An area of several thousand square miles in western Kansas is 
covered by a mantle of sand, gravel, and limy clay which is classed as 
the Ogalalla formation, of Pliocene and possibly of late Miocene age. 
These beds are in most places more or less cemented by calcium car- 
bonate forming what are known as "mortar beds." The thickness 
varies from practically nothing to 300 feet or more. There are no 
well defined stratigraphic horizons in the Tertiary beds and it is im- 
possible to determine anything as to the structure of the underlying ' 
rocks from the study of the surface. Except for their hiding any 
structures which may exist in the lower rocks, the Tertiary beds 
are unimportant in regard to oil and gas. 

QUATERNABY DEPOSITS. 
The Quaternary deposits of Kansas may be grouped as follows : 

1. Glacial drift — This is a mixture of sand, clay, pebbles, cov- 

ering all or parts of nine or ten counties in the northeastern 
comer of the state. The larger streams have cut through 
the drift to the Pennsylvanian rocks beneath but much of 
the territory is so thickly covered that it is impossible to de> 
termine the structure of the Pennsylvanian rocks. 

2. Pledstoeene river deposits — Extensive deposits of sand, grav- 
el and clay deposited during Pleistocene times are present 
along the major streams. . One of the most important of these 
deposits occupies parts of Marion, McPherson, Harvey and 
Reno counties, and is known as the McPherson beds. 

3. Loess — ^Wind blown material of glacial origin occupies liirge 
areas in the region of the glacial drift and in the Tertiary 
region in northwestern Kansas. 
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A. Alluvium — AH Kansas rivers have broad valleys which are 

filled with clay, sand and gravel. 
5. Sand dunes — These cover targe areas in western Kansas 

principally along the south side of Arkansas river from 

Ford to Reno county. 

AH the Quaternary deposits are important in oil geology only 
from their covering the bed rocks and preventing any determination 
of structure. 

GEOLOGY OF OKLAHOMA. 

The surface rocks of practically all Oklahoma are sedimentary 
and, except in relatively small areas, are not greatly disturbed. The 
northeastern corner of the state is part of the Ozark mountain re- 
gion and the rocks dip to the southwest, west and northwest away 
from the center of the uplift. Most of the rocks in this area are of 
Misslssippian age. The general westward dip continues to the west 
into the area of the Pennsylvania rocks and into the Redbeds area 
for some distance. In the western part of the Redbeds the rocks are 
very nearly level or dip slightly to the east. In the southern part 
of the state are three mountain groups, the Ouachita, Arbuckle, and 
Wichita mountains. These mountain uplifts are composed of older 
rocks than the Pennsylvanian and Permian. They are much folded 
and faulted. These older rocks extend out under the Penn- 
sylvanian and Permian to the north and west. To the south of the 
Ouachita and Arbuckle mountains is an area of Comanchean rocks 
which dip slightly to the southeast and lap over the upturned edges 
of the older rocks of the mountains. 

From the standpoint of its geology, then, the state is divided 
naturally into certain districts or provinces and it seems best to dis- 
cuss them as nearly independently of each other as possible. The 
districts and their boundaries are as follows : 

<1) The Ozark mou^itain region, or Misslssippian area, in- 
northeastern Oklahoma, including approximately the territory east 
of Grand river and north of the Arkansas. 

(2) The Sandstone Hills region, or Pennsylvanian area, in- 
cluding east-central and norih-central Oklahoma. 

(3) The Ouachita mountains in the southeastern part of the 
state, including most of the area south of the Ardmore branch of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway and east of the main 
line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

(4) The Arbuckle mountains in the south-central part of the 
state. 

" (5) .The Red River limestone region including the territory 
between the Arbuckle and Ouachita mountains on the north and 
Red river on the south. 
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(6 The Wichita mountains in southwestern Oklahoma. 
(7) The Redbeds, including most of western Oklahoma. 
These areas are described in the order named. They are all 
indicated on the general geologic map (dg. 52 and Fl. I.) 

' OZARK MOUNTAIN REGION. 

As has been said, the northeastern part of the state is the south- 
western extension of the Ozark mountain uplift and the rocks 
are in general the same in character and relations as those exposed 
in the adjacent parts of Missouri and Arkansas. The area includes 
all or parts of Ottawa, Craig, Mayes, Delaware, Cherokee, Musko- 
gee, Adair and Sequoyah counties. 



KIb. 7t2. — Sbi'tch lUHii iif OklnlioiDH sliowliit; K<'oliigi<' ureas. 

The stratigraphy of the area is as follows : 
oniioviriAX 

tip Huivn nanilitiiiir. wlilte sjic1i:imiii1iil wiii<lsri>iii>. IflO ttn-t wifli the Iwiw 

Dot shown. 
(2) Timer formalion. sliiiles, s iHtr.iies hhcI liiiiewirnies iimuiH.v Kiveiilsli in 

color, 00 to 100 feet. 
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Uncoufornilty. 
SILURIAN 

(S) jS(. Clair marMe, wliite ro gray or pink crj'atalUne llmeatoue, present only 
Id southeuBtern irart of area, nt least 200 feet ttiick in northern Se- 
quoyab county. 

Uncoufomiltr- 
DEYONIAN 

(4) Chattmrnoga »ha\e, binc-k. eliity. bltuuilnoiie sliale, GO tu 40 feet. 
Uncoufanulty. 
U1S81881PFIAN , 

i.T)) Il'im.i fonualion, lluextone wltli cherts and flliitfl. mosil.v of niiTimg- 
tou und Keokuk nge, lociilly nltta KInderhook l>eas at biise. thickness 
from 100 to 400 feet. 
,, V\^^^ Unconformity. 

^i^fff) itayen formation, dark shale with black, bituminous limestone In south- 
^■' -.'"'ern part of area; light. sIliceouB limestone in nortlieru part, from 10 to 
,-^ 60 fept thick. 

(T) FaiifUeville »hale, black, iiltumluous, clay shale with two or three I>ed8 

limestone, absent in extreme north part of area up to 110 feet. 
(81 Pilkin limeetone. hard, generally well bedded, crystalline limestone, pres- 
ent only on sonth side of area, maxlninm thickness about 70 feet. 
Of the formations named above, those below the Boone chert out- 
crop only in the deeper valleys in the eastern part of the region, 
while those above the Boorje outcrop as a narrow fringe around the 
southern and western margin of the area. The Boone formation 
outcrops over approximately 90 per cent of the area. 

In general the rocks dip to the south, southwest and west away 
from the Ozark uplift. The general structure, however, is much 
complicated by minor folding and by faulting. 

PENNSYLVANUN AREA. 

This area occupies a broad L-shaped area on the south and 
west sides of the Ozark mountain region. The western limit is the 
Redbeds area, and the southern the Arbuckle and Ouachita moun- 
tains. Northward the area extends into Kansas and eastward into 
Arkansas. The area contains all or parts of the following counties : 
Ottawa, Craig, Nowata, Washington, Osage, Pawnee, Payne, 
Creek, Tulsa, Rogers, Mayes, Wagoner, Muskogee, Cherokee 
Sequoyah, Adair, LeFlore, Latimer, Haskell, Pittsburg, Mcintosh, 
Hughes, Okmulgee, Okfuskee, Pontotoc, Seminole, Murray, Potta- 
watomie, and Lincoln. 

The rocks of this area are shales, sandstones, and limestones 
of Pennsylvanian age. In the northern part of the area, north of 
Arkansas river, there are several limetsones, but these thin out and 
disappear to the south, and only two or three of them cross the 
river. To the south of the Arkansas practically all the rocks are 
sandstones and shales. These are much thicker than the rocks to 
the north of the river and present an entirely different section. It 
Is necessary, then, to discuss the two portions of the area separately. 
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The Prairie Plains or Pennsylvanian Area North of Arkansas River. 

General statement — The surface of this area slopes gently to the 
southeast. The alternation of hard and soft strata dipping gently to 
the west and northwest gives rise to a stairstep topography. The out- 
crops of the shales make broad flats or valleys, while the outcrops 
of the sandstones and limestones make pronounced eastward-facing 
ridges or escarpments. Going west each ridge or escarpment is 
slightly higher than the one to the east. The greater part of the 
drainage is into Arkansas river through the Verdigris and its 
branches. Since this area contains some of the most important oil 
and gas fields the nature and stratigraphy of the rocks are given 
rather fully. The columnar section is shown in fig. 53. 

Stratigraphy — The formations exposed in this area with their 
descriptions are as follows, beginning with the lowest ; 

(1) The Cherokee formation consists of a group of shales, 
sandstones, limestone lenses, and coal beds. At the Kansas line 
the formation is less than 500 feet thick, but it thickens rapidly to 
the south and in the vicinity of Muskogee the rocks of the same 
horizon are included in two formations, the Winslow and Boggy 
which are together about 1,500 feet thick. 

The outcrop is a belt of rather level land about 12 or 15 mile? 
wide until it approaches the Arkansas, where it widens rapidly and 
extends eastward along the south side of the Ozark region. This 
formation is very important in the discussion of the oil and gas since 
it contains several of the important oil producing sands in the main 
field. The Bixler, Markham, Bamett, Bartlesville, and Burgess 
sands, named in descending order, lie in the formation. Of these the 
Bartlesville is of most importance. The heavy sandstone outcrop- 
ping east of Welch, at Bluejacket, and northwest of Vinita is prob- 
ably the Bartlesville. It has been recognized far to the westward 
beneath Osage county and to the southwestward in the oil fields 
of Tulsa, Creek, Pawnee and other counties. 

(2) The Fort Scott formation consists of a lower limestone 
10 feet thick separated by about 8 feet of shale from an upper lime- 
stone 20 feet thick. The whole thickness is thus 38 feet. The for- 
mation is known to the drillers as the "Oswego lime." In Okla- 
homa its outcrop forma a pronounced escarpment from the Kansas 
line, northwest of Welch in Craig county, southwest past Centralia, 
Chelsea, Claremore, and Catoosa to Arkansas river. 

(3) Above the Fort Scott formation is a shale 120 feet thick 
known as the Labette shale. From Nowata northeastward a heavy 
sandstone occurs toward the .top of the formation. It is not im- 
probable that this is the outcrop of the so-called Holland sand which 
is productive of oil in the vicinity of Ochelata. 
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(4) The Pawnee limestone is about 40 feet thick. It out- 
crops along the west side of Verdigris river south from Nowata. 
At Talala the shale above the Pawnee pinches out and the Pawnee 
and the higher Altamont limestone unite to form the Oolagah which 
continues to the southward. The Pawnee and Altamont in the 
northern part of this area and the Oolagah in the southern part are 
known to the drillers as the "Big lime." . 

(5) The Bandera shale lies between the Pawnee and the Alta- 
mont limestones. At the Kansas line it is 120 feet thick, but it thins 
rapidly to the south until is only 40 feet thick at Nowata and dis- 
appears about Talala. 

(6) The Altajnont limestone is uniformly about 3*0 feet thick. 
It outcrops to the east of Nowata and southward along the Verdi- 
gris. South of Talala it unites with the Pawnee to form the Oolagah. 

(7) The Novxita ahale is aliout 100 feet thick at Nowata and 
thickens gradually to the south. A few thin sandstones are present 
in the formation, some of which are probably oil-bearing to the 
westward. 

(S) The Lenapah limestone is about 20 feet thick at Lenapah 
and on the bluff in Nowata, but is not known to extend southward 
from that place. Its extension to the west under the younger for* 
mations is conjectural. 

(9) The Coffeyville formation is composed principally of 
shales, but sandstones become prominent toward the south. The for- 
mation thickens from the Kansas line to the south, the average 
thickness being about 370 feet. 

(10) The Hogehooter limestone is about 10 feet thick. It 
outcrops along Hogshooter creek about 9 miles east of Bartlesville. 
It is not usually recognizable in logs of wells to the west, possibly 
because it is thin bedded and is not noticed by the drillers and pos- 
sibly because it does not extend far to the west. 

(11) About 7-5 feet of unnamed shales and sandstones lie im- 
mediately above the Hogshooter limestone. The sandstones are thin 
and lenticular. 

(12) The Dewey liTtieatone is about 23 feet thick. It is well 
exposed in Bartlesville, near Dewey, and to the eastward and is 
prominent on the bluffs west of Ochelata and Ramona. 

(13) The Wilson formation consists principally of shales with 
thin sandstone and limestone lenses. The principal sandstone lens 
is about 30 feet thick and lies about 100 feet below the top of the 
formation. It is well exposed at the village of Torpedo in the 
eastern part of Osage county. The principal limestone is exposed 
near Avart, and is known as the Avant limestone member. 

(14) The Buxton formation of southern Kansas thickens 
southward into Oklahoma where in Osage county it embraces over 
550 feet of sediments. A generalized section follows : 
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Feet 

Sbal«. gaudy shni*, anO saudstoiie 140-105 

Sanilstoue, esiKwed neat Nelagony 50 . 

T.imestoae, lentil 20 

Hhal^, Hand]' shale, thin sandstones KH) 

Saudstoiii!, exposed near BIf;heart 140 

Shale, and sandstom? ISO 

Average total 630 

The 50-foot sandstone of the above section is prominently ex- 
posed in the vicinity of Nehigony and is known to extend thence in 
both directions along the strike for a considerable distance. The 
limestone of the section is a lens and has but little linear extent. 

The sandstone at the base of this section ia really composed of 
several distinctive sandstones separated by shale beds. All the 
beds, however, are closely associated, especially at Bigheart, where 
they are well developed, several being thick and massive. They are 
known to extend from the eastern border of Osage county near 
Bartlesville southwest across this county and probably into Creek 
county. 

(15) The Oread limestone overlies the Buxton formation in 
Kansas and extends 10 or 12 miles into Oklahoma where it pinches 
out. It is 17 feet thick at the Kansas line. 

(16) The Elgin sandstone overlies the Oread or the Buxton 
where the Oread is absent. This sandstone extends southward across 
Osage county to Arkansas river where it caps the hills in the vicinity 
of Cleveland. Just south of the Kansas line near Elgin, Kans., the 
Elgin sandstone is 140 feet thick, and is made up of an upper and 
lower member, separated hy shaly sandstone. To the southward 
the Elgin becomes thinner and consists usually of but a single mem- 
ber, which is in most places massive, containing practically no 
shale. From the central part of Osage county south to Arkansas 
river the Elgin is between 50 and 75 feet thick. The Elgin is 
equivalent to the upper part of the Kanwaka shale of Kansas. 

The stratigraphic succession up to, and including the Elgin 
sandstone is shown in fig. 53. 

The section above the Elgin sandstone is composed of very len- 
ticular beds and no section can be given which will apply to any 
large area. There are, however, certain beds which are fairly per- 
sistent and which can be mapped for considerable distance along 
their outcrop. The following section is generalized from those 
given by K. C. Heald for the northwestern part of the Pawhuska 
quadrangle and for the Foraker quadrangle. (Bull. U. S. G. S. Nos. 
641B, 1916, and 691B, 1918.) 
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( 17) The Pawhii3ka limestone 
comprises a thickness of from 130 to 
180 feet of limestones with intervening 
shales and some sandstone lenses. The 
limestone outcropping at Pawhuska is 
about the middle of the series. The 
topmost limestone is known in the field 
as the "red lime" on account of its rust- 
red color on weathered outcrops. The 
lowest limestone of the series is charac- 
terized by an abundance of horn corals 
(Campqphyllum torquium) and is cor- 
related with the Lecompton limestone 
of the Kansas section. 

(18) Unnamed series of shales, 
sandy shales, sandstones and thin, len- 
ticular limestones with a thickness of 
about 200 feet. The columnar section 
in the report on the Pawhuska quad- 

. rangle shows an unconformity in this 
series. 

(19) The Cryptozoon - bearing 
lijnestone, is a characteristic bed of 
limestone 1 to 3 feet thick. It weathers 
to a dark gray color and is very hard 
and remarkably brittle. It contains 
large numbers of Cryptozoa,' (indeter- 
minate fossil forms) but oUier fossils 
are almost lacking. 

(20) Unnamed series of shales, 
sandstones and thin limestones 70 to 
80 feet thick. 

(21) The Stonebreaker lime- 
itone is from 2 to 16 feet thick. It 
is a hard and tough limestone, light 
gray to dark blue in color, weathering 
to a dirty yellow, stained with limo- 
nite. The overlying shale contains nu- 
merous marine fossils particularly cri- 
noid stems. 

(22) Unnamed series of shales 
with thin limestones and sandstones, 
about 50 feet in thickness. 

(23) Sandstone B (field designa- 
tion) is a fairly definite and persistent 
bed of sandstone 1 to 8 feet thick. It 




Fiji. JM — Columnar section of tlitt 
PennsjiTanlan and Permlau 
rocks In western Osage and 
eastei-n Kay counties. 
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is not strikinifly different from other sandstones in the area but 
occurs in a considerable thickness of shale and is valuable as a 
"marker" bed, 

(24) Unnamed series of shales with thin limestones, and minor 
sandstones about 150 feet in thickness. 

(25) The Foraker limesttme is about 70 feet thick and con- 
sists principally of soft, thin-bedded limestone with some shale 
layers. Chert concretions are abundant, and much of the lime 
stone contains large numbers of Pusulinas. 

(26) Unnamed drab shale with thin limestone, about 20 feet 
thick. 

(27) The Red Eagle limestone is in most places composed of 
alternating beds of limestone and shale with a total thickness of up 
to 17 feet. Locally the whole formation is composed of limestone. 

(28) Unnamed series of thin, clayey limestones and calcareous 
shales, about 70 feet thick. 

(29) Neva Umestone is from 15 to 20 feet thick. It is made 
up of massive limestone beds at the base and top with thin lime- 
stones and clay beds in the middle. 

(30) Unnamed red and gray shale with lenticular sandstone 
about 45 feet thick. 

The columnar section of the Pennsylvanian rocks above the 
Elgin sandstone is shown in fig. 54. 

PERMIAN ROCKS. 

(31) The Cottonwood limestone is from 10 to 16 feet thick. 
It has a hard resistant layer, about 2 feet thick, at the top, with 
softer thin oolitic limestone beds and thin shales below. Locally, 
there is a limestone conglomerate at the base. 

(32) Unnamed red and gray shale with thin limestones, about 
50 feet in thickness. 

(33) The Crouse Umestone is about 3 feet thick and is char- 
acterized by its weathering into massive blocks, the general absence 
of recognizable fossils except small Fusulinas, and the abundance 
of smooth round holes which are vertical or steeply inclined to the 
bedding. 

(34) Unnamed shale, with thin sandstone and limestone, about 
70 feet thick. 

(35) The Wreford limestone consists of three distinct lime- 
stone beds separated by shales. The limestones are very cherty 
and the middle bed has a characteristic buif color. The total thick- 
ness is from 10 to 14 feet. 

Sti-ucture — ^The general structure of the Pennsylvanian rocks 
north of the Arkansas river is a monocline with a westward dip 
averaging 30 feet to the mile along the Kansas line. The rate of 
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dip further to the south is not known exactly, but does not seem to 
be greatly different. The general westward dip is often broken by 
gentle folds which give local east dips. In some cases the folding is 
so gentle that no eastward dip is observed, but the rocks lie nearly 
level for some distance and then dip to the west y/ith a greater dip 
than the average. There is thus a smaller monocline or arrested 
anticline superimposed on the large one. Some of the anticlinal 
folds are so short as to be classed as domes. It should be empha- 
sized that the structure in this area is very gentle except around the 
margin of the Ozark region. In some cases the dips are great 
enough to be observed with the eye or measured by a clinometer, but 
ordinarily, several elevations of a given ledge or horizon must be 
determined and the dip calculated from the difference in elevations. 
The streams cutting the rocks often give opportunities for -these 
determinations. In many places detailed mapping and determination 
of as many elevations as possible by means of an alidade or transit 
is necessary before the structure can be made out. In some of the 
oil pools it is possible that there is no structure, but that the accu- 
mulation is due to short lenses cf sand or local thickenings in the 
bodies of sandstone. The way in which these may effect the accumu- 
lation has been noticed in the section on theories of accumulation. 

Sandstone Hilla Region or Pennsylvanian Area South of Arkan- 
sas Rii'er. 

General statement — The area of Pennsylvanian rocks south of 
the Arkansas differs from the area to the north principally in the 
almost complete absence of limestones and the greater abundance of 
sandstones which are much thicker than those to the north of the 
river. These sandstones give the region as a whole a very rough 
surface and the name, sandstone hills region, is more applicable to 
this portion of the Pennsylvanian area than to the northern portion. 

Stratigraphy — While the rocks are the southern continuation 
of those north of the river they are so different that it was neces- 
sary for the United States Geological Survey to use an entirely dif- 
ferent set of names in the coal fields of the Choctaw Nation which 
were studied several years ago. These names apply particularly 
to the southern part of the area under consideration, especially to 
the coal fields. There is consequently a large area in Okmulgee, 
Okfuskee, Mcintosh, Hughes, Seminole, and Pottawatomie counties 
where very little geologic work has been done and where there is 
considerable doubt as to the exact stratigraphy of the rocks and as 
to the name to apply to them. From the small amount of work that 
has been done, however, it appears that the succession of rocks in 
this belt is in general the same as for the extreme southern part 
of the area, and also that there is a general thinning of the strata. 
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especially of the sandstones. The thickenins from north to south 
takes place in practically all the rocks, but i^ especially pronounced 
in the case of the Cherokee formation. As, has already been ob- 
served this formation, which is less than 500 feet thick at the Kansas 
line, is represented in the reirfon of Muskogee by two formations, 
the Boggy and Winslow, which are together 1,500 feet thick. Farther 
south the Winslow — the lower of the two formations — thickens enor- 
mously and in the vicinity of McAlester and Coalgate is represented 
by several formations having a combined thickness of over 6,000 
, feet. The entire section of the McAlester-Coalgate region is shown 
graphically in iig. 65. 

The formations are as follows, beginning at the bottom: 
.(1) The Wapanueka limestone, 100 feet thick, which forms 
the "limestone ridge" near Atoka and south and southeast of Mc- 
Alester. 

<2) The Atoka formation, 3,100 feet thick, consisting of clay 
shale, sandy shale, and sandstone, which is generally thin-bedded 
and friable. 

(3) The Hartahome sandstone, 150 feet thick, consisting of 
brown sandstone with local beds of shale. This formation outcrops 
as a low, wooded ridge near the outcrops of the lower workable coals. 

(4) The McAlester shale, 1,800 to 2,000 feet thick, consisting 
of blue and black shale, and sandstone of varying 'thickness, inter- 
bedded with several veins of coal, two of which are workable. 

(6) The Savanna sandstone, 1,000 feet thick, consisting of 
thick-bedded sandstone and shale. Outcrops as prominent ridges 
near Savanna and McAlester and to the north and east. Thins out 
and disappears to the northward. 

(6) The Boggy shaie, 2,000 to 2,600 feet thick, consists of 
shale, shaly sandstones, and brown sandstones with local, thin, sili- 
ceous limestone and coal near the base. 

(7) The Tkwrman sandstone about 200 feet thick consisting 
of brown sandstone, shale and chert conglomerates. 

(8) The Stiuvrt shale, 90 to 280 feet thick, consisting of blue 
and black clay shale with some sandstones. 

(9) The Senora formation, 140 to 485 feet thick, consisting of 
brown sandstone generally thick bedded. 

All these formations up to and including the Senora are be- 
lieved to represent the interval occupied by the Cherokee formation 
near the Kansas line. 

(10) The Wetumka shale, 120 feet thick, consisting of clay 
shale above and sandy shale and thin sandstone below. 

(11) The Wewoka formation. 700 feet thick, consisting of mas- 
sive, brown friable sandstone, with interstratified soft, blue clay 
shale, and some limestone. 
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(12) The Holdenviile ahali, 260 feet thick, consisting of blue 
and yellow clay shale with thin, siliceous limestone and sandstone 
beds. 

(13) The Seminole conglomerate, 50 feet thick in the region 
studied, but thicker to the north, consisting of a conglomerate 
of white chert in brown sand, succeeded by brown sandstone. 

Above these rocks and outcropping to the west are some higher 
unnamed shales and sandstones. Iliese, however, can be considered 
as forming the lowest portion of the Redbeds since some of the 
membera have the red color which becomes general a little higher 
in the section. It should be repeated that these formation names 
apply, as yet, only to the extreme southern portion of the area, but 
that they will probably be found to be applicable northwards almost 
to Arkansas river. At any event the rocks of the region between 
that worked out and the Arkansas consist of sandstones and shales, 
and it is thought that some, if not all, of the formations defined to 
the south have been recognized almost as far north as the Arkansas. 

Structure — The structure of the portion of this area imme- 
diately south of the Arkansas is like that of the area north of the 
river, a monoclinal dip to the westward, interrupted occasionally 
by gentle folding. To the south, however, the folding becomes more 
intense and finally culminates in a very strongly folded and faulted 
area in the region to the north of the Ouachita mountains. The 
structure of the northern portion of the area has not been worked 
out, but that of the southern portion has been worked out in con- 
nection with the survey of the coal fields of the Choctaw nation. 
The principal folds of the coal fields have been described by J. A. 
Taff, in the nineteenth and twenty-first annual reports of the 
Unitfed States Geological Survey and by L. C. Snider in Bulletin, 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, No. 17. 

OUACHITA MOUNTAIN REGION. 

The Ouachita Mountain region occupies the extreme southeast- 
ern part of the state. The Ardmore branch of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway forms the northwestern boundary ; the main 
line of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway the western; the belt of 
level-lying Cretaceous rocks, the southern ; and the State of Arkansas 
the eastern boundary of the area in Oklahoma. The area is con- 
tinuous with a large area in Arkansas. In Oklahoma it occupies 
part of LeFlore, Latimer, Pittsburg, Atoka, Pushmataha and Mc- 
Curtain counties. 

Stratiffraphy — A recent publication (Hugh D. Miser, Manga- 
nese deposits of the Caddo Gap and De Queen quadrangles, Arkan- 
sas; Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 660 C, 1917) on this area gives the fol-. 
lowing section for this region in Arkansas. All the beds down to 
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and including the Womble shale are known to cross into Oklahoma 
and the lower ones may also be present. 
Beginning at the base: 

CAMBRIAy 

(1) Collier nhale, bluieh-black, soft, gruphltic, intensely crumpled clay sbBle, 
iwuie limestone and n few tbin tHjere of dark cbert, uon-fosslliferous, 
200 fe«t thick. 

ruconfoniiity. 
ORDOVICIA}! 

(2) Cr^ital iioantain sanMovc, coarse-grained, luaeslve, gray to brown 
sandstone, calcareous In many places, ^0 feet tliick, provlsloually as- 
Klgned to the Ordovlclan. 

13) Uazarn *h^le, shale In alternating black and green layers with slat; 

cleavage, I^wer Ordovlclan graptolltee. 1.000 feet thick. 
■i4) Blakelu ^andgtone, 0-400 feet thick In Arkansas, does not extend into 

Oklahoma. 
(5) Womble thiile, black, graphitic shale, with thin beds of sandstone near 

the base and beds of limestone near the top. contaluB nnuerous Ix>wer 

OrdoTlclan graptolites, thickness about 1.000 feet, 
(fl) Biefork chert, thin-bedded, gray to black, nincb shattered chert with 
' thin beds of black shale. fosBlU mainly graptolltes, thickness about 700 

feet. 
(7) Potk Cii-ek thale. black iiraiihltlc shale. In part siliceous; graptolltes 

abundant : thickueas to 175 feet. 

Fnconfonnlty. 
8ILVRIAX 

tS) Blanlork naHdntonc. prolwbly limited above and below by uncoufurmlty. 
consists of fine-grained, light gray to dark gray or green compact sand- 
stone and buff to dark shale; contains graptolltes which correlate it 
with the bnsal Silurian of .Scotland: tblcknesa to 1.500 feet. 
(0) Mi»»otiii Mountain slate, red nnd green clay slHte, no fossils, assigned to 
Slluiian on llthologic and stratlgraplilc grounds; thickness 50 to 300 feet. 
1'nconformlty. 
DEYOXIAX 

{10) Arl-aii'on Horarttlite, consists of three divisions— a lower one of mas- 
sive, white novacullte. a middle one of tbIn layers of dense dark-colored 
iiovacullte. interbedded with shale, and an upper one of massive calcar- 
eous novacullte — contains some manganese In nodnies and veins; foBsils 
very scarce but the lower division Is referred with some certainty to 
the Orisbany. and the middle and uptter doubtfully to the middle upper 
Devonian; thickness. 250 to 950 feet. 

Unconformity. 
CARBOXIFKROCi^ 

(11) Slanlcfi thalc, dark coloi-ed, fissile, clay shale, and flne-gralned compact, 
light-colored sandstone, separated from Arkansas novacullte by uncon- 
formity and has. locall.v, a conglomerate of novacullte fragments at the 
base; In western Arkansas and in Oklahoma has beds of gray-wacke near 
the base; thickness, about (t.OOO feet. 
(12) Jackfofk KdnrfflCoue, massive compact, flne-gmlned to coarse-grained 
sandstone with minor anionnts of green, fissile, clay shale; thickness in 
Oklahoma about 4.000 feet. 

The exact age of the Stanley and Jackfork formations is un- 
certain. The Arkansas novacullte is supposedly Devonian and the 
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Caney ahale, which overlies the Jacltfork sandstone in the western 
. part of its outcrop, is late Mississippian in age. This makes the 
Stanley and Jackfork represent most or all of the Mississippian but 
the variation between this section and the Mississippian section in 
the Ozark mountain region a short distance to the north, and in the 
ArbuckJe mountain region a short distance to the west, is remark- 
able. 

Structure — The structure of the region is very complex. The 
rocka are very strongly folded and faulted and many of the folds 
are overturned. 

Detailed geologic work has been done in a considerable part of 
the region by the United States Geological Survey, but the results 
have not been published and are not available. Nothing can be said, 
therefore, as to the exact location of the folds and faults. The struc- 
ture, which causes all the rocks of the area to be strongly tilted, 
combined with the resistant properties of the thick Jackfork sand- 
stone and Arkansas novaculite causes this region to have the rougf}- 
eat surface of any portion of the state. The hills are sufficiently 
high to be known as mountains and names have been given to some 
of the principal groups. Among these are the Jackfork, Kiamitia, 
Winding Stair, Pine, Potato Hill, and Williams mountains. Most 
of these mountains are formed by the Jackfork sandstone, but some 
of them are due to the Arkansas novaculite. Owing to its extremely 
rough surface the region has little agricultural land and is very 
thinly settled. Roads and transportation facilities are very poor. 

ARBUCKLE MOUNTAIN REGION. 
The Arbuckle mountain region is situated in the south-central 
part of the state. The uplift occupies parts of the following coun- 
ties, Garvin, Murray, Carter, Johnston, Coal and Pontotoc. The 
rocks exposed range in age from pre-Cambrian to Pennsylvanian. 
The section is as follows, beginning at the base: 

( 1 ) The Tishomingo gi'anite which forms the core of the 
mountains and outcrops in two areas, one east and one west of 
Washita river. 

(2) The Reagan sandstone, from to about 500 feet thick, 
composed largely of granite fragments with some shale in the upper 
portions, of Cambrian age. 

(3) The Arbuckle limestone, 4,000 to 5,000 feet thick, com- 
posed almost entirely of thick and thin-bedded limestone of Cambro- 
Ordovician age. 

(4) The Simpson formaiion, 1,200 to 2,000 feet thick, com- 
posed of sandstones, shales, and limestones of Ordovician age. 

(5) The Viola limestone, 500 to 700 feet thick, composed of 
almost pure limestone of Ordovician age. 
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(6) The Sylvan shale, 60 to 300 feet thiok, compoBed of green 
and black clay abales of Silurian age. 

(7) The Htmton Umesto-ne, to 300 feet thick, composed of 
two limestones and an intervening shale o^ Siluro-Devonian age. 

(8) The Woodford chert, about 650 feet thick, composed of 
black shale with thin layers of chert, probably of Devonian age. 

(9) The Sycamore limestone, to 200 feet thick, composed 
of dense blue limestone, probably of Misaiasippian age. 

(10) The Caney shale, about 1,600 feet thick, composed of 
black and blue shales of Mississippian age. 

(11) The Glenn formation, of undetermined thickness, a com- 
plex of shales and sandstone of Pennsylvanian age, outcropping on 
the southern side of the mountains, especially in the Ardmore Basin. 

(12) The Franks conglomerate, ranging from nothing to 
several hundred feet in thickness, composed of rounded pebbles and 
bowlders of limestone from the older rocks of the uplift. The con- 
glomerate was deposited in Pennsylvanian times and lies unconform- 
ably on the up-turned edges of most of the older rocks. 

History — The rocks composing the Arbuckle mountains were 
deposited in pre-Pennaylvanian times in water which varied in 
depth from time to time and portions of the area were above the 
water for comparatively short intervals. During Pennsylvanian 
times the area was uplifted into the shape of an immense dome. As 
soon as the uplift commenced, the forces of weathering began their 
work of tearing down the exposed rocks and transporting them back 
to the ocean. By the end of Pennsylvanian times probably as much 
as two miles thickness of material had been removed from above 
the granite core of the mountains. Toward the end of this period 
the sea again advanced over the area and the Franks conglomerate 
was built up from the bowlders of limestone which covered the old 
land surface. Xjater the lower parts of the Redbeds were deposited 
around the edges of the mountains probably a good deal higher 
than we find them now, since considerable thickness of them must 
have been removed by erosion since they were deposited. We have, 
then, in the Arbuckle mountains a truncated dome with the granite 
forming the core of the uplift and the steeply upturned older sedi- 
mentary rocks dipping in all directions away from it. Over the 
edges of the upturned rocks at some distance from the granite core 
we have the Franks conglomerate and the Redbeds. 

Structure — The structure has been spoken of as a dome, but it 
must be understood that the structure is not as simple as the term 
indicates. The rocks were under great pressure, as the uplift was 
formed by thrusts from the sides and not by pressure from beneath 
As a result there were many minor folds produced and much fault- 
ing. Some of the folding is extremely complex and the faulting 
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ia so general as to make the structure very difficult to work out. The 
areas of the principal folds have been worked out with some degree 
of accuracyj but on account of the faulting and other conditions the 
folds are almost certainly without effect on oil and gas accumu- 
lation and there ia no need of considering them in detail in this work. 

WICHITA MOUNTAIN REGION. 

The Wichita mountains He in the southwestern part of the 
state, in Comanche, Tillman, Jackson, Greer, and Kiowa counties. 
The long axis of the Wichita mountains is in line with that of the 
Arbuckle mountains and the two groups are almost certainly parts 
of the same general uplift with the connecting portion buried be- 
neath the Redbeds between them. The Wichitas have had the same 
history and the same mode o£ formation as the Arbucklea, except 
that the Redbeds were deposited much higher relatively on the 
Wichitas and buried them so deeply that only the granite peaks and 
some of the higher limestone hiUs remained above the Redbeds or 
have been uncovered by erosion. Of the section of sedimentary rocks 
as exposed in the Arbuckles only the Reagan sandstone, Arbuckle 
limestone, and Viola limestone are shown in the Wichitas and these 
only in comparatively small areas on the north side of the moun- 
tains. The Wichitas, then, may be regarded in the same way as 
the Arbuckles — as a truncated dome exposing considerable areas of 
the granite in the core of the uplift, and with the level-lying Red- 
beds lapping up over the upturned edges of the older sedimentary 
rocks. Presumably these older sedimentaries are folded and faulted, 
similarly to those of the Arbuckles, but the covering of Redbeds com- 
pletely hides the structure of the underlying rocks. 

RED RIVER LIMESTONE REGION. 
This area lies in the southern part of the state between Red 
river on the south and the Arbuckle and Ouachita mountains on the 
north. Parts of Love, Carter, Atoka, Pushmataha and McCurtain 
counties and all of Marshall, Bryan and Choctaw counties are in- 
cluded in the area. The rocks are sandstones, shales and limestones, 
which dip very gently to the southeast. The section as exposed is as 
follows, beginning at the base : 

COMANCHEAN— 

(1) The Trinity aand, 300 to 400 feet thick. Fine yellow sand 
with conglomerate beds locally at the base. 

(2) The Goodland limestone, 25 feet thick, massive white 
limestone. 
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(3) The Kiatnichi formation, 150 feet thick, blue soft shale 
with thin shell limestone beds in the lower portion. 

(4) The Caddo limestone, 60 feet thick, yellow and white 
limestone interstratified with thin marly beds. 

(5) The Bokckito formation, 140 feet thick, red and blue shale 
with thin irony limestone and lentils of soft sandstone. 

(6) The Bennington limestone, 10 to 15 feet thick, blue shell 
limestone. 

CRETACEOUS— 

(7) The Silo sandstone, 200 feet thick with the top removed, 
brown, soft sandstone, locally hardened by iron cement, shale and 
shaly sandstone. 

All these formations dip gently to the southeast. The Trinity 
sand laps over the upturned edges of the older rocks of the Ar- 
buckle and Ouachita mountains to the north. The dip of the for- 
mations is in general very uniform but local structures of some 
-magnitude have been found. The limestones are more resistant than 
the sandstones or shales and usually stand up as northward facing 
bluffs which extend for long distances east and west. Both the lime- 
stones and the limy shales form a very rich soil when weathered 
down. 

PERMIAN REDBEDS AND TERTIARY REGION. 

Lying above and outcropping to the west of the Pennaylvanian 
rocks is a great thickness of red shales and sandstones which are 
mostly of Permian age. In Kansas most of the Permian rocks are 
non-red and only the upper portion has the red color, but on coming 
south into Oklahoma the rocks of the lower part of the system begin 
to take on a red color and a short distance south of the state line 
all the Permian rocks and the extreme upper portion of the Penn- 
sylvanian rocks are red. The only non-red Permian rocks in Ok- 
lahoma, except for some thin beds occurring with the red rocks, 
are in an area comprising most of Kay county and small portions of 
Osage and Pawnee counties adjoining Kay. 

The Permian or Redbeds area occupies practically all the 
western half of the state, the eastern boundary being a line drawn 
from Blackwell southeast, passing east of Perry and Stillwater, past 
Chandler to Shawnee and thence southwest to the west end of the 
Arbuckle mountains, around the mountains and south to Red river. 
Included in the territory west of this line are the Wichita mountains, 
composed of older rocks, and some large areas in Ellis, Woodward, 
Harper, Beaver, Texas, and Cimarron counties, which are covered 
by rocks of Tertiary age much younger than the Redbeds. These 
rocks, however, are underlaid at a depth of at most a few hundred 
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feet by the Redbeds. As far as the prospects for oil and gas are 
concerned the area may be considered as part of the Redbeds area. 

The Redbeds consist of a ^eat, but not definitely known, thick- 
ness of soft, red sandstones and shales with some ledges of gypsum 
and thin ledges of dolomite. The lower limit of the beds is not a 
plane since the rocks lower and lower in the series take on a red 
color to the south of the state line. The thickness is much greater 
therefore in the latitude of Shawnee than it is along the Kansas line 
and the bedd thin again to the south in the vicinity of the Arbuckle 
and Wichita mountains. Near the middle of the state the beds 
probably reach a thickness of over 3,000 feet. 

Stratigraphy — The Permian Redbeds in Oklahoma are sub- 
divided as follows, from the base up; 

(1) Enid formation, principally soft red clay and sandy clay 
shales with lenticular red sands and some thin. beds of white sand, 
about 1,500 feet thick. 

(2) Blaine formation, consisting of three gypsum members — 
the Ferguson, Medicine Lodge and Shimer — with intervening red 
and green shales, about 100 feet thick. 

(3) Woodward formation, consisting of the Dog Creek shale 
member, Whitehorse sandstone member, and Day Creek dolomite 
member, total thickness about 425 feet. 

(4) Greer formation, consisting of the Chaney, Kiser, Hay- 
stack, Cedar Top, and Collingsworth gypsum members, the Mangum 
dolomite member and intervening red and green shales. 

(5) Quartermaster formation, consisting of soft red sand- 
stones and arenaceous clays and shales, about 300 feet thick. 

The erratic nature of the stratigraphy of the Redbeds, the 
softneEfs of the rocks, and the cross-bedding of the sandstones, which, 
besides the gypsums, are the only ledges which can be traced for 
any considerable distance, makes it very difficult to determine any 
minor structures in the Redbeds but from all indications there are no 
structures in the greater part of the area which would be favorable 
for the accumulation of oil or gas. In the vicinity of the Arbuckle 
and Wichita mountains and in the belt between these mountains 
and Red River folds have been found, at least some of which are 
connected with the accumulation of oil and gas. The eastern portion 
of the region has also shown favorable structures when worked 
carefully. Too much emphasis cannot be given the fact that little 
reliance can be placed on appearance of structure in short outcrops 
in this region. The cross-bedding of the sandstones is extreme and 
in short exposures gives all the appearance of strong dips, but 
when the ledge as a whole can be followed any distance it proves 
to be practically level in most cases. The shales associated with the 
sandstones are very soft, and when wet work out from under the 
sandstones permitting the latter to slip. Large pieces are often 
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broken from the ledges and lie in positions which indicate strong 
dip. In most cases, however, this condition can be made out and 
the ledge in place is found to be level. These conditions of cross- 
bedding and slip occur so often where they can be definitely identified 
as such that it is only fair to presume that appearances of dip in very 
short exposures of single ledges are due to one of these causes unless 
they can be shown conclusively to be real dips. 

So far, the only pools of importance in the Redbeds region, out- 
side of the Wichita-Arbuckle mountain area, are those at Billings, 
and Garber and in these localities the Redbeds are sufficiently thin 
to permit the underlying non-Redbeds to be reached. The structure 
is shown by persistent sandstone beds. 

Much of western portion of Oklahoma is covered with a thin 
mantle of Tertiary sands and clays. These prevent a determination 
of the structure of the underlying rocks. There are also small, iso- 
lated patches of Comanchean limestone, the remnants of a forma- 
tion which undoubtedly c6yered the whole area at one time, and 
connected the Comanchean areds of Kansas and Texas. The Da- 
kota sandstone occupies a small area in the Panhandle but the other 
Cretaceous formations, which have been described for Kansas, do 
not outcrop in Oklahoma. 

GEOLOGY OF TEXAS. 

For convenience of discussion of the geology, Texas may be di- 
vided into eight regions as follows: 

(1) Llano-Burnet uplift or central mineral region. 

(2) North-central plains or Pennsylvanian-Permian region. 

(3) High plains. 

(4) Cordilleran region. 

(5) Toyah basin. 

(6) Edwards plateau. 

(7) Black and Grand prairies. 

(8) Gulf Coastal plain. 

The regions are shown on the accompanying sketch map (5g 
56) and in PI. IL 

Each of the areas is described briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 

LLANO-BURNET UPLIFT. 

The Llano-Burnet uplift brings to the surface the oldest rocks 
exposed in Texas. Its topographic expression is a low basin from 
which Colorado river and its tributaries have removed the covering 
of Comanchean rocks exposing the older rocks beneath. While con- 
siderably lower than the plains to the north, south and west, the 
region is well dissected and the surface is quite hilly. 
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The area includes all of Llano, practically all of Mason and 
parts of Burnet, Blanco, Gillespie, Kimble, McCulloch, San Saba, 
and Lampasas counties. The stratigraphic succession of the rocks 
exposed in the uplift is as follows : 
PenniylvisnUm Sy»leia 
Bend Beries. 

Smltbwlck Bhnle 

Marble Falls limeatone 

Lower Beod shale 

Unconfonultr. 
Cambro-Ordo vician 

Ellenberger IliueetonG 

Cambrian 

Wllberns formation 

Cap Mountain fonuatlou 

Hickor7 aandstone \ 

Unconforuilly 
Pre-Cavihrian 

IntruBlre grauite 
Valley Spring gneiss 
Pocksadille ivhist. 

PRE-CAMBRUN ROCKS. 

The Paeksaddle schist and VaXUy Spring gneiss include a great 
thickness of very highly metamorphosed sedimentary and igneous 
rocks, presumably of Algonkian age. The schist is generally dark 
in color and has well developed cleavage planes ; the gneiss is lighter 
in color and with less pronounced cleavage. The two formations, 
however, grade into each other, and, in many places are very diffi- 
cult of separation. The schist contains beds of marmorized lime- 
stone, and also graphitic beds, which make its origin from sedimen- 
tary beds b^ond question. Both the schist and the gneiss are in- 
truded by large masses of granite and by smaller dikes of basic 
rocks. The intrusives are also presumably of pre-Cambrian age. 
Graphite, magnetite, galena, fluorite, copper, manganese and zinc 
occur in some quantity and the rare earth minerals are mined at 
Barringer Hilt in Llano county. 

CAMBRIAN SYSTEM. 

Hickory sandstone overlies all the pre-Cambrian rocks in the 
region. It consists of sandstone with a basal conglomerate. Locally 
the sandstone is highly ferruginous and strikingly red in color. The 
formation grades upward into the Cap Mountain formation. The 
thickness of the Hickory varies from a few feet to 350 feet. 

Cap Mountain formation consists of limestone and sandstone, 
both more or less glauconitic. The thickness is about 90 feet. 
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Wilbems formation consists principally of thin-bedded lime- 
atones with shale in the upper portion. The maximum thickness is 
220 feet. 

CAMBRO-ORDOVICIAN ROCKS. 

EUenberger limestone consists of crystalline, dolomitic, light- 
colored limestone, containing much white and yellow chert. The up- 
per portion is of purer limestone than the lower. The total thickness 
is about 1,000 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIAN SYSTEM. 

The Pennsylvanian rocks of this region have been grouped as 
the Bend series. At the base, locally, is about 50 feet of black fissile 
evenly-bedded, bituminous shale. 

Marble Falls limestone consists of light gray to black well- 
bedded limestone with considerable dark blue to black chert. Thin 
shale partings are common but the limestone predominates very 
greatly. The thickness at the outcrops is about 450 feet. The age 
of the Marble Falls has been variously considered, but it is now 
regarded as being Pennsylvanian, of about the same horizon as the 
Morrow group of Arkansas and northeastern Oklahoma and of the 
Wapanucka limestone and Caney ahale of east-central Oklahoma. 
The formation outcrops in isolated areas, on the outer fringe of the 
EUenberger limestone outcrop on the eastern and northern side 
of the uplift. On the southern and western sides, the Marble Falls, 
if present, is covered by the Comanchean. The Marble Falls lime- 
stone is of extreme interest on account of its being the source of the 
oil and gas in the Ranger and the Stephens county fields. Its extent 
to the north is noted in the description of the Pennsylvanian-Per- 
mian area. Concerning its extension to the south and west of the 
uplift nothing definite can be said but there is no apparent reason 
why it should not extend for considerable distances to the south 
and west. The Marble Falls has been affected by all the folding 
of the Llano-Burnet uplift and was undoubtedly deposited over the 
entire area of the uplift. The location of the land mass from which 
its sediments were derived is problematic but was probably to the 
southeast, so that the extension of the formation to the southeast 
is doubtful and, at any rate, its horizon'is so deeply buried under 
Cretaceous rocks within a very short distance that it is out of reach 
of drill. 

Smithwick shale consists of black, bituminous and carbonaceous 
shale about 400 feet thick, with some sandstone lentils. It is ap- 
parently conformable with the Marble Falls and outcrops in the 
same localities. 
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XORTH-TRJiTRAL PLAINS. 

(Pennsylvanian-Permian ) 

The area of Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks lies in the north- 
central part of the state, coinciding with the physiographic province 
known as the north-central plains. It is the southward continuation 
of the Pennsylvanian-Permian areas of Kansas and Oklahoma. In 
Texas it includes all or part of the following counties : Montague, 
Clay, Jack, Wise, Parker, Palo Pinto, Stephens, Eastland, Comanche, 
Brown, San Saba, Mills, McCulIoch, Coleman, Concho, Tom Green 
Eunnels, Callahan, Taylor, Shackelford, Jones, Haskell, Throckmor- 
ton, Young, Archer, Baylor, Knox, Foard, Wichita, Wilbarger, 
Hardeman, Lipscomb, Hemphill, Wheeler, Collingsworth, Donley. 
Briscoe, Hall, Childress, Motley, Cottle, King, Dickens, Garza, Kent, 
Stonewall, Borden, Scurry, Fisher, Mitchell, Nolan and Coke, with 
a narrow belt along the Canadian river in Roberts, Hutchinson, 
Moore, Potter and Oldham. 

The rocks of the Pennsylvanian-Permian area in north-central 
Texas have been subdivided as follows: 
Permian 

Double MounUlu foroiatlou 

Clear Fork (oriuation 

Wlchlta-Alliany formation 

Pennsylvanian 

Cisco formation 
Canyon formation 
Strawn formation 
I)«nil series 

Snilthwicfc shale 
Dfnrble Falls llmeatone 

PENNSYLVANUN SYSTEM. 

The character and thickness of the Marble Falls limestone and 
the Smithwick shale, which form the Bend series, has been noted in 
connection with the description of the Llano-Burnet aretC where 
they outcrop. These formations extend northward and northwest- 
ward for a considerable distance under the younger formations. In 
the area under consideration they are of immense importance since 
the Bend series acts as the reservoir for the oil and gas in the fields 
in Eastland and Stephens counties. Judging from the well-logs 
there is no pronounced variation in the thickness of these beds, 
northward from the Llano-Burnet mountains through Brown, (;^ole- 
man, Comanche, Eastland and into Stephens county, but both forma- 
tions are more sandy to the northward. To the north and east the 
exact correlation of the "Black lime" (Marble Falls limestone) is 
more uncertain. Nothing which could be definitely correlated with 
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the Marble Falls was encountered in the Chestnut wel! of the Empire 
Gas & Fuel company south of Mineral Wells, which was drilled to a 
depth of about 4,200 feet. In the Lyle well in southeastern Young 
county a formation was encountered which was thought to be "Black 
lime." 

Stravm Formatimi. 

This formation is exposed in two regions separated from each 
other by the overlapping Comanchean rocks, which everywhere, ex- 
cept along the northern edge of the Llano-Burnet mountains, con- 
ceal the base of the formation. 

In the southern area in Brown, San Saba, Mills and Lampasais 
counties, the whole formation consists of alternating beds of hard, 
evenly textured sandstones and blue clay shales, with some con- 
glomerates and a few thin, hard limestones. Along Colorado river, 
Drake in his report on the Colorado Coal Field of Texas (Fourth 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Texas) divides the 
Strawn into twenty distinct beds, vnth a total thickness of more 
than 4,000 feet. These beds are shown in the columnar section 
(fig. 57.) 

In the northern area, in Wise, Jack, Parker, Palo Pinto, Erath 
and Eastland counties, the Strawn is divided into two divisions: a 
lower, formerly called the Millaap beds, composed of blue to black 
clay shale with only a little sandstone and a few thin limestones, and 
an upper of alternating sandstone and shale with a few thin lime- 
stones. The base of the Strawn is not exposed in this area so the 
total thickness at the outcrop is not known. 

The Strawn seems to have been deposited in a narrow gulf or 
embayment extending from the north to or beyond the Llano-Burnet 
region. This embayment transgressed westward during Strawn and 
later Pennsylvanian times so that the upper part of the Strawn and 
the overlying formations were deposited farther to the west than 
the basal part of the Strawn. This is shown by the progressive 
westward overlapping of the higher beds upon the Bend series along 
the northern margin of the Llano-Burnet uplift. From east to 
west the Bend is overlain successively by the Strawn, the Canyon 
and probably by the Cisco and lowermost Permian beds. A cor- 
responding change is shown by well records farther north. While 
the thickness at the outcrops is in the neighborhood of 4,000 feet, 
not more than 1,000 feet of Strawn formation is shown in well logs 
only 15 or 20 miles to the west. In the Russell well near the south- 
ern end of the Coleman -Runnels county line the Strawn does not 
seem to be present, and the drill passed directly from the Canyon 
formation into the Bend series. 

The Strawn formation is the source of the oil and gas in the 
Strawn field and has produced small amounts of both substances at 
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Fig. 57. — Coluinnar wet 



format on'iB the Colomdn river regloa. 
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several other localities. Several beds 
of coal occur in the formation and 
coal is mined on a large scale from 
these beds at Strawn, i/lingaB, Thur- 
ber and Bridgeport. 

Canyon FomMtion. 

This formation succeeds the 
Strawn conformably, but in its west- 
ward extension probably rests iincon- 
formably on the Bend series, on ac- 
count of tile pinching out of the 
Strawn formation. 

The formation consists of alter- 
nating beds of bluish-gray limestone 
and blue clay with minor amounts of 
conglomerate and reddish sandstone. 

Along Colorado river, Drake (op. 
cit.) divides the formation into 
3 *" twelve beds which may be traced for 
some distance north into Brown and 
Coleman counties. The columnar sec- 
tion for this region is shown in fig. 
58. In this region the limestone beds 
are none of them over 30 feet in 
thickness. To the north some of these 
limestones thicken and probably 
'^ coalesce by the pinching out of the in- 
lJ tervening shales until in Palo Pinto 
and Jack counties, there are four 
fee principal limestone beds. The indi- 
vidual beds in this region reach a 
thickness of at least 50 feet. These 
limestones are particularly well shown 
in Metcalf gap and on the road, be- 
tween Palo Pinto and Breckenridge. 
Northward from Jack county the lime- 
atones thin and the clays are more 
prominent and there is more sand- 
stone, especially in the lower part of 
the formation. 




PIk- 58 — Cotumiinr settlun 
tbc Cauyou f<>ruiutloii In the 
Colorado river region. 



Cisco Formation. 

This formation overlies the Can- 
yon conformably. The formation 
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is composed of typical blue clay shales, intercalated with ■ beds 
of sandstones, conglomerate, with a few thin beds of hard limestones. 
The limestones are thicker and more numerous in the southern 
part of the outcrop near the Llano-Burnet uplift. Along the Colo- 
rado river,. Brake (op, cit.) has mapped and named eighteen sub- 
divisions, (fig. 59) but it is not known how far hofthward these 
beds maintain their individuality. In the northern part of Young 
and Jack counties the limestones disappear from the' section. Be- 
ginning in Stephens county there, is a gradual change in the color 
of the shales and sandstones from blue and gray to red, until along 
Red river in Clay and Montague counties the formation is repre- 
sented principally by Redbeda and has not been s^arated from the 
overlying Wichita formation. ■; 

The thickness of the Ciscd averages about 800 feet. The precise 
thickness in the northern part of its outcrop is not known on ac- 
count of the difficulty of separating the Cisco from the Wichita for- 
mation. 

The Canyon and Cisco formations are extremely important in 
geologic ^work in North Texas. The following brief discussion of the 
stratigraphy of these formations and the sections (tig. 59) are kindly 
furnished by F. B. Plummer of the Roxana Petroleum, company. 

NOETH TEXAS PENNSYLVANIAN FOHMATIONS. 

The area of outcrop of the Pennsylvanian rocks in north Texas 
is a narrow belt extending from San Saba river on the south to 
Red River on the north. The average width of the outcrop is about 
50 miles, and the total area is about 7,000 square miles included most- 
ly in Jack, ifoung, Stephens, Palo Pinto, Eastland, Coleman, Brown, 
McCuUough and San Saba counties. 

Prof. W. F. Cummins {2nd Ann. Report, Geol. Survey of Texas, 
page 369) first described the Pennsylvanian of north Texas and di- 
vided it into three divisions, as follows : . . 
s. — Clseo. 
2.— Cauyon. 
1.— Strnwu, 

The Cisco division is composed of soft sandstoii'^s, calcareous 
shales, and thin yellow-brown fossUiferous limestones, and contains 
the Waldrip coal seam. This series of beds has a total thickness of 
approximately 1,000 feet. 

The Canyon division is made up of massive, hard, thick, blue 
limestones and gray and blue marl and shale. It has an average 
thickness of 800 feet. 

The Strawn division is made up of thick, massive, poorly bedded 
sandstone, conglomerate, sandy shales, and a few lenticular dark- 
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PCMMSVLVAMIAN FORWATIOHt 
or NOKTn TEVAS 



*1r. S&— Coluiuuar Hectton ot Hie Canj-on Bwd Cisco furuiiitioiis lo Xoith Teiii! 
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blue limeatones. It contains the Strawn coal seam and has a meas- 
ured thickness along its eastern outcrop of over 3,000 feet ; it thins 
westward so that where penetrated by the drill at Moran it is less 
than 2,000 feet. . . 

Drake a little later studied in detail the section along the Colo- 
rado river (see "The Colorado Coal Field") ; Fourth Annual Report, 
Geological Survey of Texas, and subdivided the three divisions into 
separate beds as shown in the accompanying section, (fig, 69.) 

The Geologists of Roxana Petroleum company have recently 
mapped all the Pennsylvanian formations north of the Colorado 
river (Bull. Am. Assoc. Pet. Geol. March, 1919), and have given 
names to all the limestones that can be traced continuously across the 
area of outcrop. The most prominent, continuous and recognizable 
limestones are as follows: 

Moran. (IJme of tbe Uoran Oil Field.) 

Pneblo, <Llme west ot Caddo.) 

Waldrlp, |Llm« above the coal seame nt Cisco and Newcastle.) 

Breckenrldge, (Lliue In the town of Breckenrldge.) 

Gtmslght, (The foBslllferouB lime at GuuelghL) 

rEastland, {Lime of the Caddo Oil Field.) 
CASYOTf J ^°E^'> ILlme of the Ranger OH Field.) 



These lines are not only easily recognizable in the field, bat 
are readily differentiated in the well logs so that they are of much 
help to the petroleum geologist in surface mapping and correlating 
well logs. 

AH the Pennsylvanian strata dip westward in the southern por- 
tion of their outcrop, and northwestward in the northern portions at 
an average rate of 50 feet per mile. In general the entire section 
thickens toward the northeast and thins toward the south and west. 
Thus in Jack and Young counties there are fewer limestones and 
thicker and more numerous layers of coarse sand and conglomerate 
than in Brown and Coleman counties to the south. To the west 
where penetrated by the drill beneath the Permian the section is 
much thinner and more calcareous, and shales and limes predominate. 



raKMUN ROCKS. 
Wichita-Albany Formation. 

In the southern part of its outcrop this formation consists of 
gray to blue shales and hard, compact, massively bedded limestone. 
In this area the formation was originally described and named the 
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the Albany formation.* These rocks outcrop in a broad belt in Cole- 
man, Concho, Runnels, Callahan, Taylor, Shackelford, Throckmorton 
and Younsr counties. Northward from Throckmorton and Young 
counties the marine limestones and clays grade rapidly into typical 
Redbeds, which were previously described as the Wichita formation. 
Near Red river the formation is not readily separated from the Cisco 
bdow, nor the Clear Fork above. The Wichita outcrops in Clay, 
Wichita, Wilbarger, Archer, Young and Throckmorton counties. 

Clear Fork Formation. 

This formation consists of red and blue clays, thin limestones, 
which are commonly dolomitic, white and red sandstones and some 
gJ^psum. The bedding is very irregular. The thickness is about 
1,900 feet. 

Double Motmtain Formation. 

The Double Mountain formation comprises about 2,000 feet of 
Redbeds. Except for containing thicker beds of gypsum and beds 
of rock salt it is very similar to the Clear Fork and the two forma- 
tions grade into each other without any distinct break. In their ex- 
tension to the south and west both the Double Mountain and Clear 
Fork formations seem to be replaced by limestones and thick beds of 
gypsum. The Double Mountain formation is equivalent to the 
Greer and Quartermaster formations in Oklahoma. 

YOUNGER EOCKS IN THE PEN NSYLVANIAN-PBR MIAN ABBA. 

The lower beds of the Comanchean formerly covered the greater 
part, if not all, of the north-central area and many outliers and 
"stringers" from the main body to the south and east are found 
over the surface of the area. One re-entrant of the Comanchean 
cuts entirely across the outcrop of the Pennsylvanian along Pecan 
Bayou in northern Brown and southern Eastland counties, separat- 
ing the Pennsylvanian outcrop into a northern and southern divi- 
sion. 

In the northern part of the region, considerable areas of late 
Tertiary or Pleistocene sands and gravels, which have been mapped 
and described by Gordonf as the Seymour gravels, are deposited over 
the Permian beds. Farther southeast a peculiar conglomerate, com- 
posed of vari-colored quartz pebbles in a quartzitic matrix, occurs 
in many places in the hilla. The writer believes this is of Tertiary or 

•Tbo atvatlgrapby of the .Mbtiiiy beds iu the vicinity of Culorjulci river is fully 
described liy J. H', Oectle in "The Ceolosy of Ituiiuels County,'' University of 
Tesns Bull. No. Ifillf. 1018. 

tGorclon. O. II.. (JeoUisy iinil Uinler^ronijil Wuters of the AVlohitii rpfiioii, tiortti- 
(.■cntrnl ToKHs; W. .*<. I'aiwr V. S. Opol. Survey No. rtl7, 11113. 
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Pleistocene age and probably^ the extension of the Seymour gravels. 
Some gravels from the Comanchean beds are also residual on the hills. 

The reworked gravels from these conglomerates and from those 
of the Cisco or Strawn formations, occur at different levels along 
the larger stream valleys and may easily be mistaken for the con- 
glomerates interbedded in the Cisco and Strawn formations. In 
general, conglomerates should be used with extreme care in deter- 
mining the structure of the region. 

Another type of deposit which is confusing to one unacquainted 
to the region is known as "Caliche." This is a calcareous deposit 
formed by the evaporation at the surface of lime-bearing waters. 
In the semi-arid regions, the water is drawn from considerable 
depths by the capillarity of the rocks and on evaporating at the sur- 
face leaves a calcareous deposit cementing the soil into a firm masSr 
or even building up a nearly pure deposit of calcium carbonate, 
which may reach a thickness of several feet. "Caliche" may present 
the appearance of a bedded rock and so lead to error in determin- 
ing structure. "Caliche" occurs to some extent over the southern 
and southwestern part of the Pennsylvanian-Permian region but 
is more abundant farther to the south and west. 

HIGH PLAINS REGION. 

The High Plains region in Texas includes the extreme western 
and northwestern part of the state. It embraces all of the counties 
west and northwest of an irregular line drawn from the norOieast 
comer of the Panhandle slightly west of south to Howard county, 
thence southwest to Pecos river in Crane county, and thence north- 
west along the Pecos to the New Mexico line in Loving county, 

Physiographically the High Plains region is a plateau of gen- 
erally smooth, monotonous surface but broken by many deep, steep- 
sided canyons. The High Plains of Texas are the southward con- 
tinuation of the Great Plains, which stretch along the eastern side 
of the Rocky mountains. In Texas the valley of Canadian river sep- 
arates the Plains into two divisions, the Panhandle High Plains to 
the north and the Llano Estacado or Staked Plains to the south. The 
southern boundary of the High Plains is the valley of Pecos river. 
The eastern boundary is a high, precipitous escarpment formed by a 
limestone (caliche) locally known as the "cap rock." 

The surficial rocks of the High Plains are continental deposits 
of late Tertiary and Quaternary age, which are underlain by Trias- 
sic beds, some remnants of Comanchean rocks, and the Permian 
beds previously described. 

The Tertiary and Cenozoic rocks are derived from the Rocky 
mountains and thin to the east. They are so irregularly bedded and 
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so unconsolidated that they give no clue to the structure of the un- 
derlying rocks. 

The structure of the Permian beds is a broad syncline with 
the deepest part under the High Plains. Several minor folds, are 
known in the Permian rocks. The stratigraphy of the High Plains 
is discussed briefly in the following paragraphs. 

TRIASSIC EOCKS. 

Dpckum beds — The Dockum beds, named and described ■ by 
Drake,, outcrop in a belt under the "cap rock" along the eastern es^ 
carpment of the High Plains. The beds consist of sandstone, and 
sandy clay. The individual beds are lenticular and cross-bedded. 
The prevailing color is red but there is much variation and tt}e 
sandstones are locally gray or brown in color, while maroon, white, 
lavender and yellow shades are common in the clays. Although the 
Triassic beds resemble the underlying Permian Redbeda, the charac- 
teristics given above serve to differentiate the two systems. SiUci- 
fied and lignitized wood and reptilian remains have been found 
which show the age of the Dockum beds to be late Triassic corre- 
sponding to the Keuper of Europe. 

TERTIARY ROCKS. 

Rocks of Tertiary age occur over most of the High Plains re- 
gion but in most places form only a thin mantle and are generally 
less than 100 feet in thickness. The rocks are mostly of Miocene 
and Pliocene age. Some of the deposits have received distinctive 
names such as the Panhandle beds of middle and early Miocene age, 
the Clarendon, Loup Fork or Goodnight beds of the late Miocene 
and the Blanco beds of the middle Miocene. 

PLEISTOCENE (AND PLIOCENE?) ROCKS. 

Over the greater part of the High Plains, it spread a deposit 
of sands, gravels and clays of Pleistocene (probably in part Plio- 
cene) age. The beds, as a whole, are composed of material of the 
same character over the whole region, but the individual beds are. 
of small extent and detailed sections show great variation witliin 
short distances. The materials are derived from the rocks of the 
Rocky mountains to the west and, to some extent, of the more re- 
sistant materials of the lower rocks which have been reworked into 
the gravel beds. The Pleistocene beds of the High Plains are known 
as the Tule or Rock Creek beds and, in a general way, may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the widespread Lafayette formation. The 
Tule or Rock Creek beds are thin in most places but locally reach 
a, thickness of 300 feet. 
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"Caliche" occurs but it is not so widespread as in regions in 
which the bedrocks are more calcareous. The "Cap Rock" is prin- 
cipally a development of "Caliche." 

CORDILLERAN REGION IN TRANS-PECOS TEXAS. 

The Cordilleran region in trans-Pecos Texas, is the southern 
continuation of the eastern ranges of the Rocky mountain system. 
The area is the western half of trans-Pecos Texas, and contains El 
Paso, Jeff Davifl and Presidio and the greater parts of Brewster and 
Culberson counties. 

The region is one of low, plateau-type mountains separated by 
low plains. The altitude varies from about 1,500 feet in the valley 
of the Rio Grande in the southeastern part of the region to about 
8,700 feet in El Capitan, the principal peak of the Guadalupe moun- 
tains. 

Three mountain ranges with two intervening valleys extend 
parallel to each other across the region in a northwest-southeast 
direction. 

The western range is the Franklin mountains which extends 
northward from near El Paso and is continuous with the Organ and 
San Andreas mountains of New Mexico. 

The middle range consists of the Diablo plateau which has 
series of peaks or hilja-along its western and eastern margins. The 
western division of the middle range includes the Hueco, Cerro Alto, 
Finlay, Sierra Elanca, Malone, Quitman, Devil's Ridge, and Eagle 
mountains and the eastern line is made up of the Carnudas, Sierra 
Diablo, Baylor, Carriso, Van Horn, Tierra Vieja, Chinati Crenaga, 
Sierra Bafecillos and Mesa de Anguila. 

The eastern or front range enters Texas from New Mexico as 
the Guadalupe mountains and continues to the southeast as the Dela- 
ware, Davis, Mount Ord, Santiago and Sierra del Carmen, 

In its broad features, the structure of the region consists of two 
great anticlinal arches, whose axes correspond in a general way with 
the eastern and western ranges just described. The Diablo plateau 
with its subsidiary mountains occupies the synclinal trough between 
the two great anticlines. In its details the structure is quite complex, 
showing much minor folding and faulting. The great mountain- 
making movements took place in late Pliocene or Pleistocene time. 
An earlier period of folding is shown where erosion has cut through 
the younger and into the older rocks. This folding took place in 
late Paleozoic times, at the same time as the folding at the Ar- 
buckle, Wichita and Llano-Burnet mountains. 

The details of the stratigraphy have been worked out in only 
a few localities and it is possible to give here only the major fea- 
tures so far as known. 
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The Upper Cambrian is represented by sandstone and conglom- 
erate from 300 to 700 feet thick. The Ordovician rocks consist of 
dolomitic limestone about 1,250 feet thick in the El Paso region 
and shales, sandatonea, limestones and cherts about 2,000 feet thick 
in the Marathon region. The only Silurian rocks known in Texas 
are limestones about 1,000 feet thick which are found in the Frank* 
lin and Hueco mountains and the upper part of a chert formation 
in the Marathon region. No rocks, which are certainly of Devonian 
or Mississippian age, are known, but a novaculite in the Marathon 
region ia probably Devonian and a chert formation in the same re- 
gion has been regarded as Mississippian. 

l^e Pennsylvanian in the southern part of the trans-Pecos re- 
gion consists of a great thickness of all the common types of sedi- 
mentary rocks, with shales and sandstones predominating. The 
thickness of these beds in the Marathon region is about 5,000 feet, 
in the vicinity of Shafter in Presidio county the upper Pennsylvan- 
ian is represented by about 4,500 feet of sandstone and shale with 
minor amounts of limestone. In the northern part of the region, 
the Pennsylvanian shows a very different aspect from that shown 
in the southern trans>Pecos or in central Texas and consists almost 
entirely of limestone (Hueco limestone.) The thickness is about 
5,000 feet 

The Permian in the Marathon and Shafter regions is largely 
calcareous but contains considerable clastic material. In the Mara- 
thon region the beds attain a maximum thickness of over 6,000 feet. 
In the northern trana-Peoos, the Permian has been divided into the 
Delawaree mountain formation, Capitan limeatone, Castile gypsum 
and Rustler formation. The Castile gypsum is probably equivalent 
to the Capitan limestone. No Triassic rocks are known in trans- 
Pecos Texas. Jurassic rocks (Malone formation) are present 
in the Malone mountains. They consist of blue and gray limestones 
with smaller amounts of shales, sandstones and conglomerates, hav- 
ing a thickness of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. The beds represent 
only the later part of the Juraasic period. 

The Comanchean is well represented and has a wide areal dis- 
tribution. Some beds in the Malone mountains probably belong to 
the lowest Comanchean, but their thickness and extent are unknown. 
The Trinity division is represented by sandstones, clays, conglomer- 
ates and siliceous limestones. There is much variation in the sec- 
tion in different parts of the region. The entire thickness of the 
Trinity is over 1,000 feet. In general the Trinity lies unconform- 
ably on Pennsylvanian or Permian beds. The Fredericksburg di- 
vision reaches a maximum thickness of about 1,275 feet and ia 
composed principally of limestone although sandstones predominate 
locally. The Washita division is present and is represented by the 
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same type of beds as in north-central Texas, but they have not been 
sufficiently studied to permit of definite correlations being made. 

The Upper Cretaceous is in general similar to that of central 
Texas. The Eagle Ford shale, Austin chalk, Taylor marl and 
Navarro formation are all represented. The thickness of the Upper 
Cretaceous is in excess of 2,500 feet but all the formations are not 
known to be present in a single locality. 

Igneous rocks of many different varieties both intrusive and ex- 
trusive are abundant in the trans-Pecos region. A considerable 
portion of the territory is covered by rhyolitic flows and several 
of the mountains are composed of intrusive igneous rocks. 

The inter-montane valleys are partially filled with Quaternary 
alluvium or "Bolson" deposits which may reach a thickness of 1,000 
feet or more. "Caliche" is of common occurrence throughout most 
of the region. 

TOYAH BASIN. 

TheToyah Basin region is a large, "Bolson" filled valley of the 
trans-Pecos region, but on account of its size is usually considered as 
a distinct physiographic 8ub-provinc<e. 

EDWARDS PLATEAU. 

The Edwards plateau comprises a large area in south-central 
Texas. Its boundaries are the north-central plains and the Llano- 
Burnet region on the northeast; the Balcones escarpment, which 
separates the plateau from the Gulf Coastal plain to the south- 
east; the Rio Grande and the Cordilleran region of trans-Pecos 
Texas, to the south and Bouthwest^ and the Toyah basin and High 
(Staked) plains to the northwest. Pecos river cuts the Edwards 
plateau in a deep channel, and the portion of the plateau southwest 
of the Pecos may be distinguished as a separate sub-province, the 
trans-Pecos plains. The Edwards plateau comprises all or parts of 
the following counties: Glasscock, Sterling, Coke, Tom Green, Con- 
cho, McCulIoch, Menard, Mason, Gillespie, Blanco, Travis, Hays, 
Comal, Kendall, Kerr, Kimble, Sutton, Schleicher, Irion, Reagan, Up- 
ton, Crane, Crockett, Val Verde, Edwards, Real, Bandera, Bexar, 
Medina, Uvalde and Kinney, and the trans-Pecos plains contain all 
of Terrell, most of Pecos, and small portions of Brewster and Reeves, 

The surface of the area" is characterized by broad flat-topped 
areas separated by narrow canyons. The principal streams have 
cut deep and rather narrow canyons into the plateau. The rainfall 
is slight, and the entire area is devoted to grazing. The streams are 
all intermittent through most of their courses, with permanent 
waterholes locally. Timber is practically absent, some small mes- 
quite on the lower lands, some small cedars along the "breaks," and 
a few larger trees near the waterholes, being the only growths. 
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The surface rocks of the plateau are of Comanchean age. The 
Comanche Peak and Edwards limestones of the Fredericksburg di- 
vision are the surficial formation over about 90 per cent of the area. 
The Glen Rose formation of the Trinity division, outcrops in the 
deeper valteys,. and the formations of Washita division are present 
in a fringe along the southeastern and southern margins of the area. 

The stratigrapjiic succession of the area is as follows : 

COMAXCHEAX (I^^WEIl CKKTACBOUS) SYSTEM. 
Washita tUvitUm 
Bnda limestone 
Del Bio clar 
Georgetown foruatlou 

Frederlcktburg dlvMtm 
Edwards limestone 
Comenche peak limestone 
Walnnt clays 

Trinity dtviaion 
Palnxy sands 
Glen Rose formation 
Travts Peak formation (Basement sands.) 

The beds are described in the following paragraphs beginning 
with the lowest. 

Travis Peak formation: The Travis Peak formation, which 
corresponds to the beds known as the Basement sands in the north- 
central part of Texas, lies unconformably on the steeply dipping 
Paleozoic rocks around the southeastern and southern margin of the 
Llano-Burnet uplift. Here the lower part consists of conglomerates, 
sands and bluish clay shale, and the upper part of calcareous sand- 
stone, marly and micaceous limestone with bands of conglomerate. 
The whole formation is from 250 to 300 feet in thickness. The charac- 
ter and thickness of the formation in its southern extent beneath 
the younger beds of the Edwards plateau is unknown. 

Glen Rose fomuUion : This formation outcrops in nearly all the 
deeper valleys of the Edwards plateau. In the northern part of the 
region it consists of thin even-bedded, chalky limestones, usually 
gray to yellow in color, separated by thin beds of sandy and cal- 
careous or marly clay. The average thickness is about 300 to 400 
feet, but there is much variation in thickness. The formation 
thickens from west to east. Borings in the vicinity of Austin show 
the thickness to be about 600 feet. Southward toward the Rio 
Grande, the Glen Rose grades into a hard limestone which is with 
difficulty separated from the overlying beds. 

Paluxy sand: This formation is an important member of the 
Trinity division in part of north-central Texas, but it thins to the 
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south and disappears in Travis and Burnet counties near the northern 
margin of the Edwards plateau. 

Wainut elaya : This formation, the lowermost of the Fredericks- 
buT£^ division, is very distinct in the region northeast of the Llano- 
Bumet uplift, but in the Edwards plateau it either is absent or has 
changed in character until it can not be separated ■ from the over- 
lying Comanche Peak limestone. 

Comanche Peak limestone: The Comanche Peak formation in 
the Edwards plateau consists of about 50 feet of argillaceous and 
marly, white limestone, which generally weathers to a buff color. It 
is usually softer and more porous and the weathered surface is of a 
somewhat darker color than that of the overlying Edwards lime- 
stone but the two formations grade into each other and their sep- 
aration must be made on paleontologic grounds. The Comanche Peak 
outcrops on the slopes of the deeper valleys. 

hdtoards {Caprina, Barton Creek) limestone : The Edwards 
limestone is a hard white limestone containing many flint concre- 
tions. In the. Edwards plateau, the Edwards limestone covers by far 
the greater part of the surface and is responsible for the character 
of the topography and soil. The thickness of the Edwards in this 
region is about 300 feet. It has been ascribed a thickness of over 
600 feet near the Rio Grande but this includes both higher and 
lower beds which become very similar to the Edwards toward the 
south. 

Georgetown formation: In the Edwards plateau the George- 
town is represented by limestone not easily distinguished from the 
underlying Edwards, and to the south toward the Rio Grande it 
has not been differentiated. 

Del Rio clay. The Del Rio clay is typically developed in the 
area under consideration. It consists of greenish, laminatel pyrit- 
iferous and gypsiferous clay, with thin slabs of shell breccia, and 
thin layers of arenaceous limestone. The thickness varies from 30 
to 200 feet. 

Buda (Shoal Creek, Vola) limestone: The Buda limestone is a 
white to yellowish limestone, fairly soft, thin-bedded in the lower 
part and heavy-bedded above. Its thickness is about 80 feet along 
the Rio Grande, thinning northward to less than one foot along 
Brazos river. The Buda outcrops along the Balcones escarpment and 
covers considerable areas in the southern and southwestern parts 
of the Edwards Plateau, especially in the trans-Pecos plains. 

"Caliche" of recent age is of common occurrence. 

Igneous rocks: Along the Balcones escarpment at the south 
eastern edge of the Edwards plateau, there are notable intrusions of 
basalt and phonolite. The intrusions are probably early Eocene in 
age. In the western part of the trans-Pecos plains, there are igneous 
rocks belonging to the Cordilleran province. 
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Structure — The structure of the Edwards plateau is verj' sim- 
ple. The rocks in general have a very gentle dip to the south and 
southeast. Over much of the region the dip is so slight that beds 
must be followed for a considerable distance to determine the dip. 
Toward the southeast in the vicinity of the Balcones escarpment the 
dip increases rapidly to 70 or SO feet to the mile. The Balcones es- 
carpment is a faulted zone and the faulting combined with the ig- 
neous intrusions mentioned above produces very complicated struc- 
ture which is well shown on the United States Geological Survey 
map of the Uvalde quadrangle. Within the Eldwards plateau one 
anticlinal fold of some magnitude is shown on the map of the Nueces 
quadrangle. The fold is in southern Edwards county along West 
Nueces river. 

BLACK AND GRAND PRAIRIES. 

The Black and Grand prairies region is bounded on the west 
by the North-central plains (Pennsylvanian area) and on the east 
by the Gulf Coastal plain. To the north the region extends into 
Oklahoma. To the south the Edwards plateau may be regarded as 
the continuation and expansion of the Grand prairie, while the Black 
prairie is continued as a narrow belt along the Balcones escarpment 
to Red river and on into Mexico. The region is underlain by rocks 
of Comanchean and Cretaceous age. The two systems are very simi- 
lar in general characteristics, both having important beds of sand at 
the base, and having their upper parts composed of clays, marls and 
limestones. Most of the limestone and marl formations weather to 
form a deep, rich, prairie soil which gives the names of the region. 
The region as a whole may be divided into four areas, beginning at 
the west. 

1. West cross-timbers, formed by the outcrop of the Trinity 
sand at the base of the Comanchean. This is a belt of considerable 
relief, of very sandy soil, mostly covered with a fairly dense growth 
of scrub oak. 

2. Grand prairie, formed by the outcrop of the limestone ant: 
clay formations of the Comanchean. The topography is "stair-step" 
with the resistant beds forming escarpments facing northwest. The 
soil is generally deep and rich, although some of the limestones have 
a thin rocky soil. The area is treeless except along the streams. 

3. East cross-timbers, formed by the outcrop of the Wood- 
bine (Dakota) sand at the base of the Cretaceous. The topography 
and other characteristics of the area are very similar to those of 
West cross-timbers. 

4. Black Prairie, formed by the outcrop of the clays, marls and 
limestones of the Cretaceous. The territory is similar to the Grand 
prairie, except that the formations are usually softer and weather 
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more readily, producins: a deeper soil and a more resnilar topog- 
raphy. 

The region as a whole, includes all or part of the following 
counties: Bowie. Red River, Lamar, Delta, Hopkins, Fannin, Hunt, 
Grayson, Cooke, Montague, Wise, Jack, Denton, Collin, Rockwall, 
Kaufman, Dallas, Tarrant, Parker, Hood, Erath, Eastland, John- 
son, Ellis, Navarro, Hilt, Bosque, Comanche, Brown, Mills, Hamilton, 
Correll, McLennan, Falls, Bell, Lampasas, Burnet, Williamson, 
Travis, Hays, Caldwell, Comal, Guadalupe, Bexar, Medina, Uvalde, 
Kinney, Val Verde and Maverick. 

ITie stratigraphic succession of the beds in the Black and Grand 
prairies is as follows: 

CRKTACEnUH HYSTEU, 

Navarro formation. 

Taylor formation. 

Austin cb^lh. 

Eagle Ford formation. 

Woodbine formation (present only in north part of region.) 

COMAyCBBAN 8Y8TEM. 

Wnshlta DIvlBlon. 
South. North. 

Bnda limestone Bepresented by part of Woodbine formation 

Del Rio clay Pottsboro aub-groni) 

(iporgetown formation Grayson marls. 

Mainstreet limestone 

Denton sub-groap 

Ft Wortb limestone 

Buck Creek formation 

Elamitla clay. 

Frederick *urg Division. 

South. Nortb. 

FklwardB llmeatooe Goodland limestone 

Comsncbe Peak limestone Wnlnnt clays 

Walnut clays 

Trinity Division. 
South. North. 

Paluxy formation Antlers sann 

Olen Rose formation 
Basement sands 

The variations in the section are shown in fig. 60 and 61. 
COMANCHEAN SYSTEM. 

Trimty division: The Trinity division outcrops in the belt along 
the west side of the region which is known as the West cross-timbers. 
In the northern part of the region, from Red river south to Parker 
and Wise counties the whole division is represented by sands which 
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are known as the Antlers sand. South of Parker and Wise counties, 
a limestone formation is present in the middle of the division. This 
makes a three-fold division of the Trinity with the Easement sands 
at the base, the Glen Rose (limestone) formation in the middle 
and the Faluxy sands at the top. The Faluxy sands have a maximum 
thickness of about 100 feet. The Glen Rose formation is about 300 
feet thick in the southern part of the region, but thins and disap- 
pears to the north. The Basement sands are from 50 to 120 feet 
thick in the south part of the region. The sands, representing; the 
whole Trinity division, in the north part of the region, range from 
about 300 to 500 feet in thickness. 

Fredericksburg division: The Walnut clays are composed of 
marly laminated, yellow clays, within semi-crystalline limestone flags. 
The beds thicken northwards from about 25 feet in the valley of 
Bosque river to about 200 feet near Red river. 

The Comanche Peak limestone is about 50 feet thick in the 
southern part of the area, and the Edwards limestone is about 300 
feet thick. They both thin to the northward and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other. In the extreme northern part of the 
area both are represented by the Goodland limestone which is from 
15 to 50 feet thick. The Goodland forms a very pronounced north- 
westward facing escarpment above the soft Antlers sand. 

Washita division: This division varies greatly in character 
from north to south and many names have been applied to the sub- 
divisions. The Georgetovm formation, consisting of gray marly 
limestone, with marls and shales, is about 80 feet thick in the 
southern part of the region. North of Little river the lower part 
of these beds changes to dark blue, bituminous, laminated clays with 
thin beds of impure bituminous limestone. These are known as the 
Kiamitia clays and reach a thickness of about 150 feet. The upper, 
calcareous part of the formation is known as the Fort Worth lime- 
stone. Northward from Brazo^ river still other beds appear. Be- 
tween the Kiamitia clays and the Fort Worth limestone, a series of 
white, chalky limestones and blue marls appear. This series is 
known as the Duck Creek formation. It is 40 feet thick at Fort 
Worth and 194 feet at Denison. The Kiamitia clays and Duck creek 
formations have been grouped together as the Preston beds. 

The Fort Worth limestone continues through to Red river with 
a fairly uniform thickness of about 100 feet. 

North of the Trinity river, several beds come in above the Fort 
Worth limestone. These are with their greatest thickness as follows : 

Wcno sub-group 

I'awpnw Ijeds ^n fwt 

Quiirry UineNtoui- ."> fe?t 

Wnm formntloii .. 40 fti't 

Iienton Nuh-jrroiip - 35 fpct 
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Alt these beds consist principally of marl and clay with some 
sand in the Weno formation. All these beds represent the extreme 
upper part of the Georgetown formation. 

The Del Rio clay as recognized in the Edwards plateau con- 
tinues northward to Brazos river. Farther north it grades imper- 
ceptibly into white marly limestones and yellow marls. These beds 
are known as the Pottsboro sub-group and are divided into the 
Mainstreet limestone below and the Grayson marls above. The 
Mainstreet (named from exposures on Main street, Denison) 
limetone is from 15 to 25 feet thick and the Grayson maris about 
50 feet thick. 

The Bvda limestone of the Edwards plateau disappears near 
Brazos river. To the northward it is probably represented by the 
lower part of the Woodbine formation, which, however, is gener- 
ally considered to be of Cretaceous age. 

CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 

Woodbine formation : As indicated in the preceding paragraph, 
this formation includes the equivalent of the Buda limestone. The 
Woodbine consists largely of ferruginous, argillaceous sands, brown 
to red in color, accompanied by bituminous, laminated beds. The' 
formation is about 500 feet thick at Red river but thins rapidly to 
the south, and disappears near Brazos river. 

Eagle Ford formation : The Eagle Ford shale in the north part 
of Texas, is composed of blue and black laminated clays with large 
septaria, sands, shales, and thin layers of brown limestone. The 
upper sandy part has been called the Blossom sand. Southward the 
formation becomes in part more calcareous and in part more sandy, 
and near the Rio Grande it consists of thin bedded limestone alter- 
nating with marly clay to which the name Val Verde flags has been 
applied. The thickness varies, in the northern part of the state it 
is about 600 feet, decreasing southward to about 50 feet near Austin, 
and then increasing to 200 to 250 feet near the Rio Grande. West- 
ward along the Rio Grande the formation thickens to 600 feet. 

Austin chalk: The Austin chalk consists of fairly thick-bedded 
impure ■ chalk, containing nodules of pyrite and interstratified with 
marly beds. The upper part generalJy contains more marl and less 
chalk than the lower part. Near Red river the Austin chalk is rep- 
resented by two formations, the Brownstown marls below and the 
Anona chalk above. Near the Rio Grande the formation loses its 
chalky character and hard, white limestone predominates. This 
phase of the formation has been called the Pinto formation. The 
thickness of the Austin chalk varies from about 400 feet to about 
750 feet. 

Taylor formation : This formation consists of laminated cal- 
careous, bluish black marls, which weather into a whitish yellow 
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clay. The boundary between the Taylor marls and the overlying; 
Navarro formation cannot be definitely located since the formations 
are very similar and grade into each other. In the Red river re- 
gion, the Taylor is probably represented by the Marlbrook (Kicka- 
poo) marls. On the Rio Grande, the Upson clays, a dark gray or 
greenish gr&y clay, weathering yellow and containing crystals and 
seams of gypsum, probably represents the Taylor formation. 

In the Uvalde region and in the Anacacho mountains in Kin- 
ney county the Upson clays are replaced by tiie Anacacho forma- 
tion, a series of yellow limestones and calcareous sandstones. The 
upper parts of ths formation probably represent part of the Na- 
varro formation. The Taylor marls are about 600 feet thick; the 
Upson clays about 500 feet thick, and the Anacacho formation about 
400 feet thick. 

Navarro formation: The Taylor marls grade upward in the 
glauconitic marls of the Navarro formation which also contains 
some limestone, black clays and sandstone. The character of the 
Navarro changes so rapidly that several names have been applied 
to the formation and its sub-divisions. Besides the name Navarro, 
the formation, as a whole, has been called the Upper Arenaceous 
series, the Glauconitic division, Webberville beds and the Bexar for- 
mation. In the vicinity of Red river the Navarro is divided into 
the Nacatoch sand member, consisting principally of glauconitic 
sand, 60 to 160 feet thick, and the Arkadelphia clay, consisting of 
dark laminated clay, 200 to 600 feet thick. In the vicinity of Cor- 
sicana, two sub-divisions are recognized, the Corsicana beds and 
the Kemp beds. The name Webberville formation was applied to 
the whole series of beds in the vicinity of Austin. 

In the Uvalde region the Navarro is represented by the top part 
of the Anacacho limestone and by the Pulliam formation which con- 
sists of brown ferruginous sandstone with clays and marls and 
some hard limestones. Near the Rio Grande, the equivalents of the 
Navarro formation are known as the Eagle Pass formation which 
consists of: 

1. San Miguel beds, gray and brown, quart'zitic and calcareous 
sandstone interbedded with clays and shales. 

2. Coal series, clays, dark shales, and white and yellow sand- 
stones, with seams of coal and fire clay. 

3. Escondido beds, white yellow to brown sands, sandstones, 
and conglomerates, with greenish blue clays and some gray lime- 
stone. 

The thickness of the Navarro cannot be determined definitely 
on account of the indistinct separation between this formation and 
the Taylor, but it is probably 600 to 800 feet. 

The variations in the Cretaceous sections are shown in fig. 60. 
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GULF-COASTAL PLAIN. 

Prom a physiographical standpoint, the Gulf Coastal plain lies 
between the Balcones fault zone and the Gulf of Mexico, but for the 
purposes of this book it seems best to consider the region as be- 
ginning at the contact between the Cretaceous and Eocene rocks. 
The region is thus co-extensive with the area of the Tertiary and 
Quaternary rocks of the Gulf Coast. 

The region includes all the counties lying south and east of a 
line passing throuj^ Bowie, Titus, Hopkins, Hunt, Kaufman, Hen- 
derson, Navarro, Limestone, Falls, Milam, Williamson. Bastrop, 
Caldwell, Guadalupe, Bexar, Medina, Uvalde, Zavalla and Mav- 
erick counties. 

The Gulf Coastal plain is a region of low relief. For a dis- 
tance of 50 to 100 miles from the coast the slope is very gentle, about 
one foot per mile. Farther back the slope is steeper and the relief is 
greater. The topographic features are broad valleys and broad 
flat ridges which slope to the southeast. 

At the beginning of Tertiary times there were two great em- 
bayments, one along the present course of the Rio Grande and one 
along the Mississippi. The divide between Colorado and Brazos 
rivers marks the division between these embayments, and .the early 
Tertiary sediments show great variation to the north and to the 
south of this divide. The embayments are not well marked after the 
close of the OHgocene. 

The Tertiary and Pleistocene rocks are mostly unindurated 
sands and clays, with some gravels, beds of lignite and a few lime- 
stones. 

The rocks dip gently to the south, southeast or east toward the 
Gulf of Mexico. The rate of dip is greater than the slope of the 
surface so that successively younger beds are encountered as the 
Gulf is approached. 

There are probably many variations in the structure but owing 
to the unindurated nature of the rocks exposures are very scarce 
and the individual beds are hard to follow, so that the presence of 
minor structures is very difficult or impossible to determine in most 
of the region. 

The stratigraphic succession is as follows : . 
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Recent. 




Pleistocene. 




Eatt Gulf Coatt. 


West Qalt Coait. 


Fort Hudson-ColtimbU 
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(BeaamoDt or coast cIitb) 


mam bedt 


l«fsyette (LIuie) 
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rertiant 




,Pllocttie 




Fleuilng (In part) 


Lagarto 




Lainra 


Aliocene 




Fleralnc (In part) 


OnkvHle. 


Ollgocene 




Conignn or Catahoula 


(Abswnt) 


Eocen« 




Jachaon 


lAbKMt 


Claiborne 


Clnlborne 


(Absent) 


mo 


(Absoit) 


Fayette 


y<waa or Cockfleld 


Tegua 


Cook Monntaln 


CookMountiiiii 


Mount Selniiiii 


Mount Selnian 


Queen Clty-Cnrrleo 


CnrrlHo 


Wllcta 


Wllcns 


Midway. 


Ml.lwn.v (Myrli'ki 



£C»CENE SYSTEM. 
Midway d'onp. 
The Midway consists in Eastern Texas predominantly of clays 
and in southwestern Texas is more sandy and has some marine lime- 
stone near the base. The thickness varies from 200 to 400 feet. 
The Midway is also known as the Basal Eocene and Will's Point. 

WUcox Group. 

The Wilcox is marine in the vicinity of the Sabine river, where 
both the upper and lower Wilcox of the Alabama section is repre- 
sented. The non-marine Wilcox in northeastern Texas is composed 
of sands, sandstones and clays, with some beds of ligTiite, the whole 
having a thickness of 800 to 1,200 feet. The Wilcox in places over- 
laps the Midway and rests upon the Cretaceous. The Wilcox in 
the western part of the region consists principally of siliceous sands, 
with small amounts of frlauconitic sands, vari-colored clays and 
beds of lisrnite. In the.extreme western part of the area the Wilcox 
forms the middle part of what has been mapped as the Myrick for- 
mation, and is about 800 feet thick. 

ClaiboT^e Gi-oup. 

The lowest formation of this group is called the Queen City in 
the eastern part of the region and the Carrizo in the west. It is the 
upper part of the Myrick formation of the Uvalde region. The 
Queen City-Carrizo formation is dominantly sandy and has a 
thickness of from 50 to 200 feet. 

The Mount Selman in eastern Texas is made up of dark green 
and brown sands, with thin beds of iron ore and lignite and beds 
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and concretions of limonite. The workable iron ore ia limonite 
concentrated near the surface. In the western part of the area, the 
Mount Selman consists of ferruginous sands and sandstones, or al- 
tered g'lauconite, with rounded calcareous sandstone concretions, 
carrying marine fossils in places, and beds of clay and shale. The 
thickness of the formation in the eastern region is about 350 feet 
and in the western from 225 to 475 feet. 

The Cook Mountain formation is very similar to the Mount 
Selman in both parts of the region. The thickness in the eastern 
part of the region is about 400 feet and in the western part about 
540 feet. 

The Yegua formation is only partly of marine origin. It is dcm- 
inantly clay in the lower part and sand in the upper. Important 
beds of li^iite are present in the middle part of Qie formation. 
Alon? the Rio Grande the Yegua contains some limestone and gyp- 
sum. The thickness varies irregularly from 375 feet in the eastern 
part of the region to 1,400 feet at the Rio Grande. 

The Fayette formation consists principally of sands and sand- 
stones with some beds of lignitic clays and lignite. The sands are 
locally indurated to a condition approaching that of quartzite, siiici- 
fied wood is common. The thickness of the formation is from 400 
to 600 feet. The Fayette is not known to occur east of Brazos river. 

The Frio formation is composed largefy of yellow and dark 
clays, which weather white, with some gypsum and volcanic ash. 
The formation is about 660 feet thick near the Rio Grande but thins 
to the northeast and disappears about Colorado river. 

Jackson Group. 
The Jackson is present only in the portion of the region east of 
Brazos river. The formation consists of clays and sands of differ- 
ent characteristics. The greater part of the formation is marine. 
At least two beds of volcanic ash are present in the upper part of 
the formation. The formation has a thickness of 400 to 600 feet. 

OLIGOCEXE SYSTEU. 

The Corrigan (Catahoula, Grand Gulf) has been provisionally 
correlated with the Grand Gulf Oligocene. It consists of coarse 
"rice" sand and sandstone at the base, overlain by finer sands and by 
yellowish green clay and claystones with plant remains. The for- 
mation is non-marine and occurs only in the eastern part of the 
Gulf Coast region. The thickness ranges from 250 feet to 600 feet. 

MIOCENE AND PLIOCENE SYSTEMS. 
In the eastern part of the Gulf Coast region the Miocene and 
Pliocene systems are represented by the Fleming formation. It is 
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composed of clays and sands with quantities of calcareous concre- 
tions. The clay is srenerally light colored, but weathers to a black; 
sticky soil. In the western part of the region, the Fleming is repre- 
sented by the Oakville, Lapara and Lagarto formations which consist 
of generally unconsolidated sand and clays. 

PLEISTOCENE SYSTEM. 

The Pleistocene system is represented principally by the La- 
fayette formation or its equivalents which cover considerable areas, 
not only in the Gulf Coastal plain but also in other areas in Texas. 
The Lafayette consists principally of sand with varying proportions 
of conglomerate. The nature of the pebbles in the conglomerate 
differs greatly in different localities, being derived from the older 
rocks in the vicinity. The Lafayette, or its equivalent, overlaps 
most of the older formations ; and forms a blanket over the uplands, 
and terraces along the streams. The bedding of the Lafayette is 
very irregular and, since it effectually obscures the older rocks, the 
structure cannot be determined in the areas in which it occurs in 
any thickness. In the vicinity of the Rio Grande the Pleistocene 
gravels and sands are known as the Beynosa formation and in the 
Uvalde region as the Uvalde formation and on the eastern Gulf 
Coast as the Lizzie. They correspond in a general way to the Sey- 
mour and Tule or Rock Creek beds of the Great Plains areas. In 
thickness the Lafayette varies from a very thin mantle to 500 or 
possibly 800 feet along the Gulf Coast and to over 1,000 feet in the 
inter-montane valleys in trans-Pecos Texas. 

Port Hudson and Columbia formations — These formations are 
closely related. The Port Hudson occurs along the Gulf Coast low- 
lands and the Columbia includes the deposits of the "second bottom" 
terraces of the rivers and grades into the Port Hudson near the 
Gulf. The Columbia extends far up the major streams across the 
Black and Grand prairies and into the north-central plains. 

The Port Hudson consists of blue, yellow, brown and, in places, 
reddish limy clays, with numerous small lime concretions. The 
composition of the Columbia is quite similar to that of the Port 
Hudson but it contains a somewhat greater proportion of sandy ma- 
terial. 

The material of the coastal marshes and of the flood plains of 
the streams is of recent age. 
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GEOLOGIC CONDITIONS IX KANSAS, OKLAHOMA AND 

AND TEXAS WITH SPECIAL KEFERENCE 

TO PROSPECTS FOE OIL AND GAS. 

Brief mention of the occurrence of oil and gas of the different 
geplogic provinces of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas has been made in 
the preceding section. However, it seems best to consider at some- 
what greater length the relation of the geologic conditions to the 
occurrence and accumulation of oil and gas in each of the regions or 
areas described. 

Kansas. 

Mississippian area — Mississippian rocks occupy only a few 
square miles in the extreme southeastern comer of the State'. This 
area is part of the Ozark mountain region, which occupies a much 
larger area in Oklahoma. The region is practically without chance 
for commercial production of either oil or gas for reasons which are 
discussed under the Ozark mountain region of Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvanian area — ^The rocks of the Pennsylvanian system 
were laid down under conditions very favorable for the burial and 
preservation of considerable quantities of organic matter. They are 
deposits which were laid down in comparatively shallow water, and 
were built up rapidly. They consist largely of bituminous clays 
and shales, which contain ample supplies of bituminous materials, 
and also sufficient sands to act as reservoirs for the accumulated 
oil or gas. The sands are well sealed by the shales with which they 
are associated. 

The structural features are not pronounced. The general dip 
of the Pennsylvanian beds is about 30 feet per mile to the north 
of west, away from the Ozark mountains. There are many small 
wrinkles and terraces and a few well-defined anticlines. 

The conditions are thus very favorable for the production and 
accumulation of oil and gas, and we find that all the oil and gas so 
far produced from Kansas come from these rocks. 

The areas of production are described in the succeeding sec- 
tion and need not be discussed in this connection. 

Some features, however, should be noticed. An examination 
of the map, (fig. 47) will show three principal areas of produc> 
tion <1) a belt through Montgomery, Chautauqua, Neosho, Wilson 
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and Allen counties; (2) an area in Franldin and Miami counties; 
and (3) a belt through Butler and Cowley counties. These areas are 
separated from each other by almost barren belts in which the 
geologic conditions appear, at first glance, to be just as favorable 
for production as thcKse in the producing areas. 

However, the production in the eastern district (Chautauqua, 
Montgomery, Wilson, Neosho, and Allen counties) comes mainly 
from a group of sands near t^e base of the Cherokee formation, ^he 
principal one of which is known as the Bartlesville sand. This body 
of sands thins out and disappears to the west and northwest* so that 
production must be expected from the higher formations. The clays 
in these beds as a rule are not so bituminous as those of the Cheroltee 
and the sands are thinner and finer-grained. 

Hie production in Miami and Franldin counties is probably 
from a higher horizon than that to the south so it does not seem 
'probable that ^e gap between them will be closed up by important 
production. 

Another noticeable feature is the absence of production from 
the northern part of the area. The beds in this region seem to have 
been deposited farther off shore than those to the south. The sec- 
tion is thinner, the clays not so bituminous and sands are almost 
absent to the north. While there may be some small deposits found 
in this part of the Pennsylvanian area, the chances for important 
pools are small. 

Most of the northern part of the area is covered with a thin 
mantle of facial drift which covers the bed rocks and makes the 
determination of the structure difficult or impossible so that the more 
favoraUe localities for drilling cannot be determined. 

Permia/n area — So far no production has been had from the 
Permian rocks in Kansas. The surface rocks in the Butler and 
Cowley county fields are Permian but the production comes from 
well down in the underlying Pennsylvanian. 

In general the Permian rocks are not favorable for oil or gas. 
The lower part of the system consists principally of limestone; the 
middle part of gray to blue clay shale; and the upper part of red 
clays with gypsum and salt and some sands. There does not seem 
to be the requisite amount of organic matter present in any part 
of the system to produce much oil or gas, and in the lower and mid- 
dle parts of the system, which contain more organic matter than the 
Redbeds, sands are practically absent. 

However, the Pennsylvanian beds are in reach of the drill 
l^roughout the Permian area and may give production where the 
conditions are favorable. 

•Moore. R. C. Bull. Ksbh., neol. Slirvpy. Xo. a. 
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The presence of the granite ridge makes a narrow strip 
non-prospective territory, since the possibly productive sands are 
cut out by the granite. The Eldorado and Augusta fields are at the 
south end of this ridge, and the recent development near Elbing and 
Peabody is working northward along the western margin. The 
area actually condemned by the granite ridge is thus made rather 
small but the distance noi-thward to which production may be car- 
ried along the sides of the ridge and the importance of the produc- 
tion is still to be proven. 

In general, the probabilities of finding commercial deposits of oil 
or gas in the Permian area decrease from east to west across the area. 
This is because the depth to the possibly productive rocks in the 
Fennsylvanian irxreases in that direction and also because the beds 
in the upper part of the Permian are soft and give few outcrops 
so that, over much of the area, it is impossible to determine the 
surface structure. 

Comanchean area — ^The area of Comanchean rocks in Kansas is 
very small. The rocks are not favorable for the presence of oil or 
gas in quantity and the depth to the Fennsylvanian is so great as to 
make the possibilities of obtaining production in the area small. 

Cretaceous area — ^The Cretaceous rocks in Kansas belong to the 
series which underlies the Great plains and a large part of the 
Rocky mountain region. The rocks consist of shales, sandstone and 
limestone. The materials were derived .from the west and the sec- 
tion in Kansas is considerably thinner than in Colorado and Wyom- 
ing. 

The Cretaceous system contains the beds which are productive 
in the light-oil fields of Wyoming, but, so far, the extension into 
Kansas of the productive sands and of the conditions favorable for 
accumulation has not been proven. The fields of Wyoming are on 
pronounced anticlinal structures while in Kansas, so far as known, 
the rocks dip very gently in a general easterly direction. 

The Cretaceous rocks in Kansas are, in large measure, very soft 
and do not furnish good outcrops so that it is very difTicult or im- 
possible to determine the structural conditions over much of the 
area. 

In view of these conditions, the chance for finding oil or gas in 
quantity in the Cretaceous rocks must be regarded as STnall, but not 
as altogether lacking. 

Along the eastern margin of the area, the uppermost Fennsyl- 
vanian rocks are in reach of the drill. However, since there is a 
marked unconformity between the Cretaceous and the Fennsylvanian, 
which prevents the structure of the latter from' being determined 
from the surface, and since the upper part of the Fennsylvanian is 
not productive farther east, any attempt to secure production from 
the Fennsylvanian through the Cretaceous is very hazardous. 
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Tertuiry orca— The Tertiary sediments in western Kansas are 
all non-marine and contain no beds giving any possibility of oil or 
gas. They effectually obscure the structurat 'conditions of the un- 
derlying rocks. Any development of oil or gas in the Tertiarj- re- 
gion must get production in the underlying Cretaceous rocks and 
as a result of strictly wild-cat drilling. There is, therefore, very 
little probability of any development in this area. 

Pleistocene orea— -Considerable areas in northern Kansas are 
covered with glacial drift or with loess. These deposits merely cover 
the bed rocks and prevent any determination of structure. The 
chances for production depend upon the underlying bed-rocks with 
the added hazard of the necessity for locating tests without refer- 
ence to the structural conditions. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ozark mountain region — From the standpoint of the nature of 
the rocks and the structure there seems to be no reason why this 
region should not be productive of oil and gas. The Burgen sand- 
stones is a loosely cemented, porous sand, which would form a good 
reservoir for oil and gas, and the shales of the Tyner and the Chat- 
tanooga shale should form a sufficiently thick impervious layer to 
make a good cap rock. The rocks are folded so that places where the 
structural conditions are favorable for accumulation can easily be lo- 
cated. However, up to the'present no deposits of either oil or gas of 
commercial importance are known to have been found in the Boone 
chert, except near the top of the formation considerably to the west 
of its outcrop, or from the rocks below it. The fact is recognized by 
the drillers who almost invariably stop when they are sure that the 
"Mississippi time" (that is the Pitkin, Fayetteville and Boone, has 
been reached. So little detailed geologic work has been done in the 
region that it is impossible to say whether or not any of these 
wells have been located where the structural conditions were favor- 
able for the accumulation of oil and gas, but it is highly improbable 
that all of them should have been located in synclines. The evidence, 
then, points to the fact that although the nature of the rocks and the 
structural conditions are favorable for the accumulation of oil and 
gas if they were present, the Burgen sandstone and the underlying 
rocks must be barren of the organic matter to produce the oil and 
gas. So far as known there are no fossils in the Burgen sandstone 
and fossils are rare in the rocks in Arkansas of the same position 
and lower. In the absence of oil and gas, these rocks back from the 
outcrop are iilled with salt water in the anticlines as well as in the 
synclines. The water falls on the outcrops of the older rocks to the 
east in Arkansas and work down the dip, being kept from escaping 
to the surface by the Tyner and Chattanooga shales. In the terri- 
tory along Grand river the water is under sufficient head to rise to 
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the surface wherever the shales are penetrated. The flowing wells 
at Vinita, Claremore, Adair and other places in this region are of 
this type, and it appears that there is practically no hope of obtain- 
ing oil or gas in this part of the area. Very few wells have been 
drilled along the south side of the region, and it may be that small 
pools may be encountered in this part of the area, although the 
chance for any development must be regarded as extremely small. 
Some of the production in the Muskogee district may come from be- 
low the Boone chert, possibly from sands within the Chattanooga 
shale, and this makes some territory in the southwestern portion 
of the Ozarks worthy of testing, but the areas are small. 

Pennsylvanian region — The geologic conditions in this area are 
extremely favorable for the formation and accumulation of oil and 
gas. The shales are black and bituminous. The limestones and 
sometimes the shales and sandstones are fossiliferous. There is thus 
an abundant supply of organic matter for the formation of oil and 
gas. The coarse-grained, porous sandstones form excellent reservoirs 
and the shales by which they are surrounded are impervious and pre- 
vent the escape of the oil to the surface. The structure is usually 
gentle, but is of the type best adapted to the accumulation of large 
bodies of oil and gas. 

The occurrence of important producing areas in this region is 
to he expected, and' it is here that the main fields are found. In the 
portion of the area north of the Arkansas are the Bartlesville, Dela- 
ware-Childers, Goody's Bluff -AUuwe. Osage and other fields; and in 
the portion south of the Arkansas are the Glenn pool, the Gushing 
field, the development around Okmulgee, Muskogee and Henryetta, 
and the gas fields at Poteau and Goalgate. Each of these fields or 
pools is considered in some detail in a subsequent section. 

Ouachita nunmtain region — In the present state of our knowl- 
edge it must be regarded as doubtful whether the Ouachita mountain 
region contains any oil and gas deposits. No deep drilling has been 
done in the area in Oklahoma, and the writer knows of none in Ar- 
kansas. The rocks, as a rule, are practically barren of fossils, and 
would consequently not be supposed to produce large quantities of 
oil or gas. However, the older rocks, t. e., those older than the 
Stanley shale, are somewhat metamorphosed by the forces which 
produced the uplift, and it may be that the traces of animal life 
have been obliterated by the changes which ^e rocks have under- 
gone. At any rate, the fact that some of the rocks at some time 
contained considerable deposits of oil is proven by the presence of 
considerable quantities of asphalt along faults in the McGee and 
Impson valleys, and in other localities. 

The structure of the region is very sharp and faults are very 
common. Only a few of the faults are known to have asphalt de- 
posits, so that several conditions seem possible. First, the oil de- 
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posits may have been small and widely separated so that the present 
asphalt deposits represent all of the ancient oil beds. Second, the 
oil in escaping to the surface along the fault plains shortly after 
they were formed may have left the deposits of asphalt very near 
the surface of that time, and the deposits may have been largely 
removed by erosion since. Third, some of the oil deposits may not 
have been affected by the faulting and are still below the surface in 
some of the more gentle folds. Fourth, some of the faults may have 
intersected the oil-bearing strata, but may have sealed the deposits 
instead of allowing the oil to escape to the surface. As stated in the 
section on accumulation, some of the principal pools in the Califdrnia 
fields have this sort of structure. (See fig. 6.) . 

When everything is considered, it seems as if this area must be 
considered as unfavorable territory for oil and gas, but there always 
remains the possibility that some of the more gentle folds or the 
territory along some of the fault lines may prove productive. The 
small amount of geologic work whfch has been done in the region and 
the fact that nothing has been published on the portion which has 
been worked make it impossible to point out any localities that are 
more favorable for prospecting than the others. 

Arbuckle mountain region — The general conditions in the Ar- 
buckie mountains are very similar to those in the Ouachita moun- 
tains! although the sections themselves are very different. The rocka 
are much folded and faulted. The presence of large asphalt deposits 
show that at one time there were extensive deposits of oil, of which 
the lighter constituents have' escaped. These oil deposits we^e con- 
tained in the Simpson formation and possibly in part in the Viola 
limestone. The question then arises as to whether or not all of the 
oil has escaped. The presence of some seeps of very heavy oil or 
viscous asphalt is an indication that the process of asphalt formation 
is not yet completed, and there may be some bodies of oil totally 
sealed in from the surface. 

The structure in the area of the mountains themselves is such 
that the presence of such bo^dies of any great size is extremely im- 
probable. ITie folds are sharp and are frequently broken by faults 
which very often bring the Simpson formation, which is the petro- 
liferous horizon, to the surface so that ff oil ever was present it has 
probably.escaped. The area has been worked over pretty thoroughly, 
and no localities are known which seem at all favorable for pros- 
pecting. 

The conditions in a belt around the mountains may be somewhat 
more favorable since the older folded rocks were covered by the 
Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks on the east, north and west in a 
comparatively short time after the folding of the mountains and 
after a longer interval by the Cretaceous rocka on the south, and the 
folds were probably not so deeply eroded as those in the exposed 
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parts of the mountains are at present. There is also the possibility 
that the folding and faulting may be less pronounced farther away 
from the core of the mountains. In either of these conditions the 
oil may remain in the older rocks, or if it works up out of them there 
is a strong probability of its being trapped in sandstones or other 
porous rock before it reaches the surface. These conditions are be- 
lieved to account for the accumulations in the Wheeler and Madill 
fields near the Arbuckle mountains. The conditions are discussed 
more fully in connection with the discussion of the relation of the 
geology to the prospects for oil and gas in the Red river limestone 
area and part of the Redbeds area. 

Wichita mountain region — It has been noted in the description 
of the Wichita mountains that they have the same sort of structure 
and the same geological conditions in general as the Arbuckle moun- 
tains except that they were more deeply buried in the Redbeds than 
the Arbuckles. It follows that the discussion of the prospects for 
oil and gas in the Arbuckle mountains applies also to the Wichitas. 
If we restrict the area to the peaks of granite rocks and small areas 
of limestone to the north of the mountains, the chances may be said 
to be zero. The conditions around the mountains are the same as 
those around the Arbuckles, and are considered in connection with 
the discussion of the Redbeds and with the description of the de- 
velopment at Lawton and Gotebo. 

Red river limestone region — The general conditions in the Bed 
river limestone area are shown in the accompanying diagram. The 
Cretaceous sandstones, shales and limestones lie nearly level above 
the older rocks of the Arbuckle and Ouachita mountains, which were 
folded and faulted and worn down before the Cretaceous rocks were 
deposited over ttiem. The Cretaceous rocks themselves are very 
fossiliferous, and the character of the rocks of the upper, part of the 
section is such that oil and gas should be formed in them. However, 
these have been unproductive of oil up to Uie present. Some good 
structures have been mapped and drilled but only moderate flows 
of gas have been encountered. 

The Trinity sand, the lowest formation of the Cretaceous, con- 
tains practically no plant or animal remains, but on the other 
hand it does contain several deposits of asphalt which are supposed 
,to be the residue of deposits of petroleum, the lighter ones of which 
have escaped. In addition to the asphalts, one pool of oil of com- 
mercial importance, that at Madill, has been found in this sand in 
Oklahoma. The origin of this oil and of the asphalt deposits is 
somewhat uncertain, but it is usually believed to have been formed 
not in. the Trinity itself, but in the underlying older rocks. The 
Trinity is deposited over the upturned edges of the Fennsylvanian 
and older rocks, which were folded at the time of the fonnation of 
the Arbuckle mountains. The Fennsylvanian rocks and the Simpson 
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sandstone of the older formations are known to be oil-bearing, as is 
shown by the asphalt deposits of the Arbuckle mountains and of 
the Ardmore region. If the oil in these older tilted rocks had not 
escaped before the Trinity was deposited it would gradually work 
its way up out of these rocks into the Trinity. If the Trinity was 
very thin at that locality the oil would probably move on to the sur- 
face where the lighter constituents would escape and the heavier 
ones would be left in the form of asphalt. In this connection it may 
be said that the Trinity at the Madill pool is about 400 feet thick, 
while farther north, where most of the asphalt deposits occur, the ■ 
sand is probably considerably thinner. The basal portion of the 
Trinity is usually coarser than the higher parts, and thus would 
afford a place for the accumulation of the oil and gas. If one of 
these coarser places should be overlaid by very fine or clayey sand 
the 'conditions would be very similar to those of sandstone lenses 
occurring in shale or to local thickening of sandstones which have 
been mentioned iu the discussion of the conditions of accumulation. 
(See fig. 9.) 

The presence of the pool at Madill is not indicated by any sur- 
face characteristics, and it is easily seen that accumulations of this 
kind would not be related to structure of the rocks at the surface or 
to any surface feature. There may be many such pools in the 
region, but the drill is the only method of prospecting for them. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the chances for such accumula- 
tions would be greater back from the outcrop of the Trinity, pro- 
vided that the rocks underlying the Trinity were equally petrolifer- 
ous and that they were inclined in the same way that they are near 
the outcrop. 

Redbeds region — The-red color of the Redbeds is, in itself, al- 
most conclusive proof that they do not contain' any considerable 
quantity of oil or gas. It was noticed in the sections on origin and 
accumulation that pil and gas are almost certainly derived from 
organic matter and that they probably were formed in the rocks in 
which they now exist or at least have not moved through the rocks 
for great distances. The red color of the Redbeds is due to the pres- 
ence of iron in the oxidized form, probably- in a form identical with 
ordinary iron rust. In the presence of organic matter, this red com- 
pound is. changed chemically to dark-colored, usually black or green 
compounds. The prevailing red color of these rocks, then, is proof 
that theie was ..not smfficient organic matter buried with them to 
effect this- change. Tbe-quantity required to change, the red iron 
compounds to dark colored compounds is very much less than would 
be required to give commercial deposits of oil or gas, so that it seems 
quite certain that there are no deposits of these substances which 
were formed in the red rocks themselves. 
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The Redbeds consist so largely of fine-grained clay-shale that 
it seema impossible for the oil and gas to have migrated for great 
distances through them, and any deposits which were formed in 
other rodcs and which have moved .into the Redbeds must be found 
very near the rocks from' which they came. This reduces the por- 
tion of the Redbeds area which can be considered as at all promising 
for oil and gas to a strip along the eastern margin, where they are 
sufficiently thin for the underlying non-red rocks to be reached by 
the drill, and a similar area around the Arbuckle and Wichita moun- 
tains and between these mountains and Red river. The probabilities 
are greater in this region than along the eastern margin because in 
the southern area the older rocks below the Redbeds are steeply 
tilted and any oil or gas which was in these rocks has had an oppor- 
tunity to work up and out into the basal layers of the Redbeds. The 
conditions in the Wichita mountains are similar, except that the 
Redbeds come up higher on the older rocks, so that the exposures 
of the latter are much less than in the Arbuckles. The thickness of 
the Redbeds increases very rapidly to the north from both groups 
of mountains, but between the mountains and south to Red river 
and beyond, the depth to the older rocks is nowhere over a few hun- 
dred feet. In this region there is also the possibility of determining 
the structure, while in the main portion of the area to the north of 
the mountains there seems to be no evidence of structure, so far as 
has yet been determined. The production from the Permian area is 
either from the base of the Permian or from the underlying Penn- 
sylvanian. The Kay county, Billings, Garber, Healdton, Loco, Fox, 
Stephens county, Lawton, Walters and Gotebo fields are all located 
in the area of Permian rocks. 

TEXAS. 

LUmO'Bumet region — The rocks of the Llano-Burnet uplift 
range in age from pre-Cambrian to Ordovician with a' fringe of the 
Bend series of Pennsylvanian age around the northern aiid eastern 
side of the area. The pre-Cambrain rocks are granites and very 
strongly metamorphosed schists and gneisses' 'which give no possi- 
bility whatever for oil or gas. The Cambrian rocks are sandstones 
and hard, dense limestones with thin shales which are not bitumin- 
. ous. The Cambro-Ordovician consists of dense, white to gray, non- 
bituminous limestone which gives no indication of containing oil or 
gas. The Bend series contains notable deposits of oil and ^s at 
some distance north of the mountains, but where it is present within 
the region of the uplift, it is so near the surface that there is little 
or no possibility of its containing oil or gas. There is, therefore, 
practically no possibility of oil or gas being found in the Llano- 
Burnet region. 
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North-central plains — The remarks made concemintr the Penn- 
sylvanian areas of Kansas and Oklahoma apply to the Pennsylvanian 
area which makes up the eastern part of the north-central plains of 
Texas. The rocks are shales and sandstones with some limestones, 
which dip to the west and northwest at about 60 to 70 feet to the 
mile. 

Up to the present the important oil and g&& production has come 
from the Bend series at the base of the Pennsylvanian ; the Strawn 
formation is productive in the Strawn and Moran fields and has 
^ven showings in several localities. Th6 Canyon formation has not 
^ven any production nor has the Cisco, unless the lower sands in 
the Electra-Petrolia region belong to this formation. 

In the greater part of the area, then, we must look to t^e Bend 
series for production. This series is separated from the overlying 
beds by a pronounced unconformity and apparently suffered some 
deformation before the upper beds were deposited, so that the beds 
of the Bend are not parallel to the surface rocks. The exact rela- 
tionships of the production in the Bend to the structural conditions 
are not yet definitely decided, but the concensus of opinion may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The production in the Bend is along anticlinal folds in 
that formation. 

(2) The structural conditions in the Bend are not necessarily 
ahown at the surface, although they are usually reflected there in a 
less pronounced degree, i. e., a terrace or very small fold in the sur- 
face rocks may represent a much more pronounced folding in the 
Bend. However, it is almost certain that not all the terraces, 
"noses," etc., found in the upper rocks are indications of closing 
structure jn the Bend. 

(3) The possibility of favorable conditions in the Bend where 
the surficial indications of favorable structure are very small or 
wanting makes it unsafe to absolutely condemn any location, al- 
though it is fairly safe to consider a region of uniform normal dip 
in the surface rocks as improbable territory. 

(4) Some geologists have worked out, by means of well-logs, 
a pronounced arch or geo-anticline in the Bend which extends north: 
ward from the Llano-Burnet mountains through Brown and Eastland 
counties, and they regard the territory along the crest of this arch 
as more favorable than that on its flanks. It should be said that not 
all who have studied the question agree on the presence of this arch. 

(5) The lower beds of the Pennsylvanian rocks lying above 
the Bend thin out and disappear to the west, putting the Bend 
within reach of the drill much farther west than was thought to be 
the case before drilling was begun. 

(6) The production in the Bend is spotted, probably on ac- 
count of changes in the texture of the containing rocks within short 
distances. 
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The Permian rocks of Texss, like those of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, have not yielded any oil or gas (except possibly some of the 
shallow production at Electra-Petrolia) and their nature is such that 
it seems improbable that any will be found in them. This is the case 
in the Electra-Burkbumett-Petrolia district, where the surface rocks 
are Permian Redbeds, but where most of the production comes from 
the Pennsylvanian rocks. 

In the Permian Redbeds area the structure is difficult to deter- 
mine on account of the lenticular nature of the beds and their soft- 
ness which makes good exposures rare. 

High plains — ^The High plains are covered by Tertiary rocks, 
except for comparatively small areas of Triassic beds. The Tertiary 
deposits are of sub^erial origin and cannot be considered as a source 
of oil or gas. They conceal any structures which may be present in 
the Permian rocks beneath. This makes prospecting a purely wild- 
cat proposition, with the only chances for production in the Penn- 
sylvanian rocks, which are deeply buried so that drilling is very ex- 
pensive. 

A gas well was brought in during the summer of 1918 north of 
Amarillo in the high plains region, but where the Tertiary rocks are 
removed, exposing the Permian in the valley of Canadian river. This 
production should, then, be considered as belonging to the Penn- 
sylvanian-Permian area rather than to the High Plains. 

CordiUeran region — Some of the rocks in the Cordilleran region 
in southern trans-Pecos Texas are of a character which makes them 
favorable for oil and gas. There is a thickness of thousands of feet 
of Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks, which is made up of shales, 
sandstones and limestones, and some shows of oil and gas have been 
reported from them. In the northern trans-Pecos the section is al- 
most entirely limestone and is much less promising for oil or gas. 

The structure of the whole region is very complex; the rocks 
are steeply folded and faulting is common. The rocks have been 
slightly metamorphosed by the folding they have undergone and 
since the folding took place at a comparatively remote period, it is 
improbable that the rocks now contain any large quantities of oil 
or gas. ■■ ' 

The chances for oil or gas in the Cordilleran region seem to de- 
pend upon the finding of some areas where the folding is more 
moderate than in those so far studied and where the Pennsylvanian 
rocks are neither cut through by erosion nor too deeply buried be- 
neath younger beds. While such areas may be found, the prospects 
do appear very bright at present, 

Toyah basin — The Toyah basin is filled with Pleistocene or 
recent material, which completely prevents the determination ef the 
character or position of the underlying rocks. Under these condi- 
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tions it can be considered only as very unfavorable territory for 
exploration. 

Edwards plateau — The beds of the Comanchean system lie 
nearly level over the whole area of the Edwards plateau, and there 
is practically no chance of finding any quantity of oil or gas in these 
rocks. Wells which have been drilled in the area have reported 
showings of a heavy, black oil from the basal sands of the Coman- 
chean. 

Chances for production will depend on penetrating the buried 
rocks beneath the Comanchean. The character of these rocks is not 
definitely known, but judging from the evidence available, the rocks 
immediately beneath the Comanchean in the eastern part of the 
plateau are Pennsylvanian, probably corresponding to the Cisco and 
Canyon, and possibly the Strawn formations. The extent of the Bend 
series to the south of the Llano-Burnet mountains is unknown, but 
there is reason to believe that it does extend southward under the 
Edwards plateau and that it is within reach of the drill, at least in 
the eastern part of the area. Farther west the Permi&m almost cer- 
tainly comes in between the Pennsylvanian and the Comanchean, 
and the Bend, if present, is probably too deeply buried to be reached. 

As has been said, the Comanchean rocks are nearly flat over 
most of the area. In the greater part the dip does not exceed five 
feet to the mile to the southeast. As the Balcones fault zone along 
the southeastern margin of the plateau is approached, the dip in- 
creases until it reaches 70 to 80 feet to the mile. In this belt there 
is considerable folding and also some faulting, due to the Balcones 
faulting and also to the great intrusions of Tertiary basalt and 
phonolite in the Uvalde region. In this belt of steeper dips the 
higher Comanchean formations are present so that the depth to the 
Pennsylvanian, if it be present, is much greater than it is farther 
west. 

If favorable structures can be located in the lower Comanchean 
beds there still remains the question as to whether the structural 
conditions will coincide with those in the Pennsylvanian beds under- 
neath, which are separated from the Comanchean by a pronounced 
unconformity. Nothing definite can be said on this point, but the 
writer believes that an anticlinal structure in the Comanchean would 
be indicative of a similar structure in the Pennsylvanian, and that 
the major features of the structures in the surface and sub-surface 
beds will coincide although the details of the structures should not 
be expected to do so. 

As our knowledge of the area stands at present, the Edwards 
plateau is a region in which there is some chance of securing oil 
and gas, but the unconformity between the surface beds and the 
possibly productive beds and the absence of well defined structures in 
the surface beds makes it a territory which must be tested by pure 
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wild-catting, and the chances for a given wild-cat well to get pro- 
duction are necessarily small. 

' If good structures can be found in the surface beds, the chances 
are greatly increased, and worth taking, but are rather doubtful 
at best. 

Black and Grand prairies — The portions of this area known as 
the West cross timbers and the Grand prairie, i. e., the area of 
Comanchean rocks, gives little promise of producing oil or gas ex- 
cept from the Fennsylvanian rocks beneath the Comanchean. The 
Trinity sands are very near shore or sub-aerial deposits, and the 
higher formations are limestones and marly clays with very little 
or no bituminous material. 

There is, of course, the chance of encountering oil or gas in the 
lower Fennsylvanian rocks under the Comanchean, but as any struc- 
tures in the Fennsylvanian are effectually hidden by the Comanchean 
rocks, this resolves itself into rank wild-catting with small chances. 
The Comanchean rocks have a very gentle (about 20 to 30 feet per 
mile) and uniform dip toward the Gulf of Mexico. If reversals in 
this dip can be located, the locality is probably worth testing on the 
basis that this reversal is indicative of more pronounced and prob- 
ably favorable structure in the Fennsylvanian rocks. So far as the 
writer's knowledge goes, no unquestionable structures of this kind 
have been reported from the Comanchean area. 

The deposits of the Cretaceous, which underlie the Black prairie, 
are more bituminous and more promising for oil and gas than the 
Comanchean. Commercial deposits of oil and gas have been found in 
the Woodbine sand, the lowest formation, in the Caddo district in 
northwestern Louisiana and northeastern Texas and in the Nacatoch 
sand and other sand members of the upper part of the formation at 
Corsicana and in the Mexia-Groesbeck field. 

In the Taylor and Navarro formations we have a great thick- 
ness of sands and clays spread over a large area. The deposits were 
all built up in fairly shallow water, for the most part, marine. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that there must have been many places 
during this deposition where the conditions were favorable for the 
preservation of sufficient organic material to produce oil and gas and 
also to favor their accumulation and retention. Also it seems probable 
that these conditions were largely local, both in time and space, and 
' that the production will be found in isolated pools of rather small 
areal extent and that the productive sand will occur at different 
horizons. 

The production so far found is closely related to anticlinal 
folding. The surface beds have a general easterly and southeasterly 
dip toward the Gulf of Mexico. The soft and unconsolidated beds 
weather to a deep soil and outcrop's are few and short, so that it is 
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practically Impossible to determine the details of the structure at 
most places in the Black prairie. 

Under these conditions any wild-cat well, in the region must be 
regarded as having some chances to open a new pool, althousfh the 
^eat majority of them will undoubtedly be failures. 

Gulf Coastal plain — The Tertiary sediments which underlie the 
Gulf Coastal plain are sands and clays deposited in shallow water, in 
large part non-marine. So far there has been no important pro- 
duction from these beds, and a study of their character makes it seem 
improbable that there will. be. It is impossible to determine the 
structure, owing to lack of outcrops, and this makes the chances 
still more remote. 
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HISTORY OF. THE OIL AND GAS INDUSTBY 
IN THE MID-CONTINENT FIELDS. 

The history of the oil and gas industry in the Mid-Continent 
fields begins many years back, if all reported occurrences of either 
substance are considered, but it is only since about 1900 that any 
important production has been made. In the following paragraphs 
the development in each of the states is considered separately. 

KANSAS' 
Attempts to secure oil and gas were made in Kansas as early 
as 1860, but the methods used were not fitted to drill to sufficient 
depths, and it was not until 1882 that commercial quantities of either 
oil or gas were found. In that year gas with a small supply of dark, 
heavy oil was found at Paola, and gas alone in Wyandotte county. 
The field at Paola is still furnishing some gas, but the wells in 
Wyandotte county failed after about 15 years. Active development 
began about 1890; the Neodesha field was opened in 1893, and in the 
same year a good gas well opened up the field at lola. Drilling waa 
commenced about the same time at Humboldt. Chanute, Cherryvale. 
Coffeyville and Independence; but it was not until about 1900 that 
the greatest development began in these localities. 

For several years the portion of the Mid-Continent field in Kan- 
sas was much more important than that in Indian Territory, but 
after about 1904 the principal development was on the south side 
of the line and the Territory surpassed Kansas in output. Kansas 
reached a maximum output in 1907, when two and one-half millions 
of barrels were produced, and declined rather rapidly from that time 
to 1910. For many years gas was a more important product in 
Kansas than in Oklahoma, and except in 1904, 1916 and 1917, the 
value of the gas was greater than that of the oil, reaching a maxi- 
mum value of $8,293,846 in 1909, but declining to $3,340,026 in 1914; 
and then increasing to nearly $5,000,000 in 1916. From 1910 until 
. 1914 there was a gradual increase in the production of oil, due to the 

■Tbe history of fbe earl; developnent In Kansaa is taken principally from VoL 
fi of the UDlverrit7 Oeologlcal Survey of Kansas. For the jears eince 1900 th« 
statistics pnbllsliea bj the United States Geological Surrey and the oil Journals 
have been used extensively. 
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ris« in price, and beginningr in 1914, a very rapid increase due to the 
development of the Butler county fields. 

In 1904 the development of the southeastern Kansas pools con- 
tinued rapidly. About 3,500 wells were drilled in Kansas and Indian 
Territory, of which by far the greater number were drilled in Kan- 
sas. The principal productive areas were in Allen, Neosho, Mont- 
yomery and Chautauqua counties. Early in the year there was pro- 
nounced activity in the Bolton and Wayside pools, near Indepen- 
dence, in Montgomery county. The oil development begun at Coffey- 
ville in 1903, was actively continued and new production was found 
at Tyro, east of Caney, in the same county. Chautauqua county was 
also very active, the Spurlock-Blundell, Hoffman and Peru pools all 
being developed. New pools were developed near Erie, Neosho county 
(drilling began in 1903), and near Paola in Miami county. In the 
latter locality, paying production was found at a depth of about 350 
feet. Late in the year the removal of leasing restrictions from the 
Cherokee lands in Indian Territory, transferred the interest to the 
south of the state line, and there was a pronounced falling of new 
drilling in Kansas. The production for the year in Kansas was 
4,260,779 barrels, about three times that of Indian Territory and Ok- 
lahoma. This production greatly exceeded the capacity of the refin- 
eries, and the price for crude was subjected to successive reductions. 
The extreme variation of prices for the year was from 31 cents for 
the heavy oils (22 degrees-2S degrees B) to $1.38 for the lighter oils 
(32 degrees B). 

In 1906, the low price of oil and the larger wells found in In- 
dian Territory caused a marked reduction in activity in Kansas. 
The only developments of note were the continuation of the shallow 
sand development at Paola in Miami county and new shallow produc- 
tion at Rantoul in Franklin county, southwest of Paola. The sands- 
at Rantoul vary in depth from 350 to 600 feet in depth. Chautauqua 
county was also active. The over-production continued throughout 
the year. The production from Kansas and Indian Territory was 
about 12,000,000 barrels, of which about one-third was produced by 
Kansas. 

In 1906, there was very little new development in the oil in- 
dustry in Kansas. There was some development near Paola, Osa- 
watomie and Rantoul, and some in the Hoffman pool in Chautauqua 
county. Scattered wells were brought in over the entire area. The • 
completion of gas pipe lines to Kansas City (Kansas), Topeka, Law- 
rence and Leavenworth and to the towns in the Joplin district in 
1905, and to Atchison, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Missouri, early 
in 1906, stimulated the search for gas, and development was active 
in all the gas fields. The principal activity was near Independence, 
in Montgomery county. 
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In 1907 there was practically no new development in the oil 
industry in Kansas. The search for g^ continued, and several 
valuable pools were opened. The principal ones were near Chanute, 
Fredonia and Hale. Some g&a was found farther west at Elmdale, 
Augrusta and Arkansas City. Gas 'found near Dexter consisted al- 
most entirely of nitrogen. 

The oil production for the year was 2,409,521 barrels, valued at 
$965,134. The gas production was over 80,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
with a value of $6,198,583. 

Drilling was very quiet in 1908, and more old oil wells were 
abandoned than there were new ones drilled. No new oil pools were 
developed. The old gas fields were extended, but no new pools were 
found. The older pools in Allen. Neosho and Wilson counties began 
to decline perceptibly in pressure and production. The oil produc- 
tion amounted to 1,801,781 barrels, valued at $746,695, and the gas 
production to 80,740,000,000 cubic feet, valued at $7,691,587. 

There was very little of note during 1909. The production of 
both oil and gas declined, and the price of oil remained very low. 
There were no important developments in the way of new oil or gas 
pools. The annulment, early in the year, of the law prohibiting the 
piping of gas from Oklahoma rendered the immense supplies of that 
state available to the Kansas companies, and there was less incentive 
for drilling in the older territory in Kansas. The quantity of oil 
produced was 1,263,764 barrels, with a value of $491,633, and the 
quantity of gas was 75,074,416,000 cubic feet, with a value of 
$8,293,846. 

Conditions remained about the same during 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913 and 1914. During these years there was a further decline of 
oil production, in 1910, but beginning in 1911 there was a gradual 
increase in production with each year. This was due to the 
increasing price paid for crude, and resulted from more in- 
tensive drilling of the old pools and the discovery of small pools in 
what was already proven territory. No pools of any pronounced 
importance were discovered until the first well in the Augusta pool 
was brought in in June, 1914. This was the beginning of the de- 
velopment of the Butler county fields, which have completely over- 
shadowed the other fields for the pasi few years. 

From 1910 to 1914 the average initial production remained low, 
ranging from 10.8 barrels in 1914 to 22.3 barrels in 1910. Through- 
out the period Montgomery and Chautauqua counties led in produc- 
tion and in amount of development. At the end of 1914 Kansas had 
a total of 3,412 active oil wells. 

The following tables give the production and value of petroleum 
for Kansas for the years 1909 to 1914 inclusive: 
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X«u- 


Production la lutrrels 


Value 


1M» 


1,263.704 


t 491.633 


1910 


1,128,668 


444,763 


IBll 


1,278319 


608,756 


lftl2 


1,582.796 




1913 


2.375.029 


2,248,283 


1W4 


3,103,586 


2,433,074 



High 


Arerage 


$ .42 


» .381i« 


.50 


.45'^ 



The prices for this period showed a continued rise, except during 
1914, when the immense over-production of the Cushing field in 
Oklahoma caused a reduction in the price of crude. 

The range in prices and the averaife price are shown in the 
following table ; 

Tear Low 

1910 I .35 

1911 .42 

1912 .50 .83 .69 

1913 .83 1.03 .96 
1014 .55 1.05 .78 

The history of the natural gas industry during the years under 
consideration was uneventful and in general was one of decrease of 
pressure and amount of gas produced. The supply became too small 
to supply the demand and great quantities of gas were supplied to 
Kansas towns from Oklahoma. The discovery of the Butler county 
and Cowley county fields in 1913 was the most important event. 

The production and value of the natural gas in Kansas from 
1910 to 1914 is given in the following table. 



Year 


Production In cubic feet 


Value 


1910 


59,380,157,000 


$7,755367 


1911 


38.799,406,000 


4,854,634 


1912 


28,068,370.000 


4.284,706 


1918 


22384,547,000 


3,288,394 


1914 


22.627,507,000 


3340,025 



In 1915 there was a slight reduction in the amount of petroleum 
produced, due to the low prices which were caused by the immense 
over-production in Oklahoma. Development continued active in the 
older pools, and the Augusta pool was developed to a slight extent, 
having 12 wells at the end of the year. The wells in this pool were 
the largest discovered in Kansas up to this time, one having an 
initial production of 1,500 barrels. Development at Eldorado, to the 
north of the Augusta field, began with the bringing m of a 100- 
barrel well in a shallow sand (about 600 feet). This pay was 
mudded off and the well drilled to a deeper pay at 2,460 feet. By 
the end of the year nine wells had been completed in the Eldorado 
field, all of which, except the first well drilled, were producing from 
the shallow sands. 



•Above 30 degrees B. 
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There was renewed activity in the shallow pools near Paola and 
Rantoul in Miami county. 

The marketed production for the year amounted to 2,823,487 
barrels, with a value of $1,702,891. The price per barrel was 55 
cents at the beginning of the year; by March it fell to 40 cents, 
where it remained until in August. During the last part of the 
year the price rose rapidly until it reached $1.12 per barrel in De- 
cember. The average price for the year was 60 cents per barrel. 

Due principally to the development of the Augusta field, there 
was a notable increase in the quantity of natural gas produced in . 
1915. The field at Augusta was discovered in 1913, and until 1915 
was developed almost exclusively for gas. The gas sand is encoun- 
tered at a depth of about 1,500 feet. The wells had an average 
initial capacity of 2,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet per day, with a rock 
pressure of 650 pounds. * 

Other development which tended to increase the production for 
the year were in Montgomery, Labette, Chautauqua, Woodson, Ne- 
osho and Greenwood counties. The amount of gas produced was 
estimated at 27,045,908,000 cubic feet, valued at $4,037,011. 

During 1916, the Augusta and Eldorado fields v/eie developed 
very rapidly, and the production of the state rose to 8,738,077 bar- 
rels, about three times that of the preceding year. The average 
price was $1.18 per barrel, more than twice that of 1915, so that 
the value of oil produced was $10,339,958, about six times that of 
1915. 

Although the interest and development centered in the Butler 
county fields, the older areas were actively developed and gave in- 
creased production. Several wild-cat wells in Greenwood, Sumner 
and Cowley counties gave showings of oil and attracted considerable 
interest, but none of these has so far led to the development of im- 
portant pools. Late in the year the first well in the Towanda district, 
a western extension of the Eldorado field, was brought in, and drill- 
ing was very active the remainder of the year. 

The production of natural gas amounted to 31,710,438,000 cubic 
feet, an increase of 17 per cent over "that of 1915. The value of the 
gas produced was $4,855,389. The increase in production was due 
entirely to the activity in the Butler county fields. 

During 1917 the development of the Towanda district was the 
principal item of interest. Many wells were drilled in this district, 
and they were of very large production, some of them producing 
from 12,000 to 20,000 barrels per day, the largest wells yet drilled in 
the Kansas or Oklahoma fields. Development was active in all the 
producing areas, but there was little of special interest outside the 
Butler county fields. The production amounted to practically 38,- 
000,000 barrels, which was far in excess of any previous year. 
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The rapid development of the Butler county fields continued 
through 1918, and. these pools furnished about 86 per cent of the 
production. The Towanda pool had some large producers, but by 
the end of the year the production of the older wells had declined 
greatly and the initial production of the newer wells was not suffi- 
cient to offset the decline. Late in the year production was found 
to the northwest of the Eldorado pool near Elbing, but the develop- 
ments of 1919 indicate that the pool is a small one. This general 
area, however, had been expanded by the bringing in of a well 
farther to the north in Marion county. The total production for 
1918 was in excess of 43,000,000 barrels. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The discovery of oil and gas in Kansas about 1882 excited the 
interest of the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory, and in 1884 
the Choctaw council passed an act forming the Choctaw Oil & Re- 
fining company. The Cherokees followed the example of the Choc- 
taws almost immediately and passed a similar act. Both companies 
secured the co-operation of the Dr. H. W, Faucett of New York. A 
well was started in the Choctaw nation on Clear Boggy creek about 
fourteen miles west of Atoka, and one in the Cherokee nation, on 
Illinois river about twenty miles north of Tahlequah. The Cherokee 
council of 1885 repealed the charter of 1884 and operations on the 
well north of Tahlequah were stopped. The charter was reinstated 
in 1885, but financial support could not be obtained, and the prop- 
osition was not carried further. Drilling continued at the Choctaw 
well until Doctor Faucett's death in 1888, when it had reached a 
depth of 1,414 feet without encountering more than showings of 
oil and gas. 

There was little further activity in Indian Territory until 1894, 
when the Cudahy Oil company secured a blanket lease on the Creek 
nation and had two wells drilled at Muskogee. Both showed good 
prospects, but there was no development until 1904, when title to 
the lands could be obtained. 

The Cudahy Oil company also secured leases on about 200,000 
acres in the vicinity of Bartlesville, and operations were started 
there. In 1896 the passage of the Curtis bill forced thetn to sur- 
render all "unproved" lands, leaving them only the section on which 
Bartlesville now stands. Some development had been made at 
Chelsea prior to 1893, and the Cherokee Oil & Gas company had a 
large acreage leased. The Curtis bill caused the surrender of these 
leases and little was done in the Cherokee nation until 1904, when it 
became possible to get allottee's leases approved by the Department 
of the Interior. 

Prior to 1904 tests had been made in the Osage nation as early 
as 1896. At this time all the lands of the nation were leased to 
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Edwin B. Foster, who secured a 5-barrel well at a depth of 1,100 
feet, three miles south of Chautauqua Springs, Kan. A well was 
drilled t6 a depth of 2,576 feet at Eufaula in the Choctaw nation, 
with good showings of oil and gas at three horizons. A well at Red 
Fork opened the Red Fork-Tulsa district in 1901. 

The principal development in Oklahoma Helds began in 1904, 
and in the following paragraphs brief accounts of the development 
in each year from that time to the present is given. The total pro- 
duction and value of the output is given in this connection, but the 
detailed statistics are reserved for another section. 

During the first six months of 1904, practically all the activity 
in the Indian Territory was confined to the Osage nation. The In- 
dian Territory Oil & Illuminating company had a blanket lease on 
all Osage lands, and sublet the lands to the ^tual operators. The 
first well in the Cleveland pool in Pawnee county, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, was in September, and a great rush, both to the Oklahoma lands 
and to the Osage lands across the river, resulted. Some development 
was also carried on throughout the year in the vicinities of Musko- 
gee, Chelsea, Red Fork and Bartlesville. . The townsite pool at Musko- 
gee was developed during this year. Later in the year the secretary 
of the interior began to confirm leases in the Cherokee nation. Drill- 
ing was immediately prosecuted with great activity, most of it being 
centered in the vicinity of Bartlesville, Chelsea and Alluwe, Lenapah 
and Dewey. At the close of November, Chelsea had about 96 pro- 
ducing wells ; Red Fork, 60 ; Cleveland, 10 ; Muskogee, 35 or more ; 
Bartlesville nearly 100, and other points in the Osage territory, 76 or 
80 more. The Prairie Oil & Gas company was the principal pur- 
chaser of the product. The prices paid during the year varied from 
31 cents for the heavy oils to 72 cents for the lighter oils. The pro- 
duction of Oklahoma and Indian Territories was 1,366,748 barrels, 
valued at approximately $1,325,750. 

In 1906 there was no phenomenal new development, but the 
shallow field was extended north to Coody's Bluff, making a proven 
length of from 16 to 18 miles; the Bartlesville-Dewey pool was 
actively developed, especially along the Cherokee-Osage line south 
from Pawhuska, to the northwest and west from Bartlesville, and 
to the northwest of Dewey, where a new pool was developed ; the 
Cleveland field was actively developed and some wells were had in 
the vicinity of Pawhuska in the western part "l of the Osage nation. 
The field near Wheeler, in the southern part of the state, was dis- 
covered in 1905. Prices for oil were very low in 1905, the price paid 
for the lighter grades of oil being 50 to 53 cents. 

In 1906 active development continued in the regions already 
opened, especially in the shallow Coody's Bluff field and in the Bar- 
tlesville area., The remarkable feature of the year was the opening 
of the Glenn pool, a few miles southeast of Red Fork, in the early 
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part of the year. The first well was completed in December, 1905. 
By the end of 1906 a number of wells with an initial capacity of 
over 1,000 barrels had been drilled in and the limits of the pool had 
not been located. The total number of wells in the pool by the end 
of the year was about 110. Another remarkable pool was opened 
on section 27, east and a little south of Dewey and four miles east of 
Bartlesville. This area is only one mile across, but was developed 
very rapidly, and some wells of over 1,000 barrels capacity were 
brought in. The limits of the pool were soon defined, however, and 
the wells had settled down to about 300 barrels capacity by the end 
of the year. By the beginnins; of 1907 the field along the 96th 
meridian was pretty well outlined as extending from the Kansas line 
south almost to Tulsa, with a width of up to five miles or more. 
Several 1,000 barrel wells were brought in during 1906, most of them 
on the Osage side of the line, but some on the Cherokee or eastern 
side. These wells held up better than most of those in other parts 
of the field' The Morris pool in southeastern Okmulgee county was 
opened by a well southeast of town in the summer of 1906. As at 
previous times, the Prairie Oil & Gas company was the only impor- 
tant purchaser of the Oklahoma oils. The prices were very low. 
The average for the year was 47 cents for light oil and 31% cents 
for heavy oil. Late in the year arrangements were made by two of 
the large interests of the gulf coast, the Texas company and the Gulf 
Pipe Line company, to build pipe lines into the Oklahoma field, and 
both lines were completed during the following year. As in 1905, 
the published statistics combine the production of Kansas and Okla- 
homa. The production of both states was about 16,500,000 barrels, 
and the value $7,250,000. The total production in Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territories for the year was in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 
barrels, and the value about $3,800,000. Neither the value nor the 
production can be stated accurately since the statistics for Kansas 
and Oklahoma were not kept separately. 

In 1907 the Glenn pool continued its remarkable record of the 
previous year. At the beginning of 1907 this pool was showing a^ 
monthly production of 385,939 barrels. This increased rapidly until 
in the month of October it reached its maximum of 2,441,662 barrels. 
The production of the pool then began to decline, and by the end of 
the year had declined to the rate of six months before. Considerable 
development was also made in the Morris pool. Several good wells 
were brought in, but the field proved to be rather spotted. In the 
Cherokee district the development in the shallow field continued, and 
the production was maintained in spite of the fact that few new 
wells were brought in during the latter part of the year. The Dewey- 
Copan field was extended west by some wells of very large produc- 
tion. This extension was in the Osage lands. A good field was de- 
veloped along Hogshooter creek, about 15 miles southeast of Bartles- 
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ville. The larger oil wells had a capacity of about 500 barrels per 
day, and the g&a wells from five to fifteen million cubic feet per day. 
The Ho^hooter field has since become more important on account 
of its gas than on account of its oil production. The prices for oil 
continued very low. There was very little variation through the 
year, the price for light oil ranging from 39 to 41 cents, and for the 
heavy oils from 26 to 28 cents. The production for the year was 
44,300,149 barrels, with 9 value of $17,824,342. 

Development work in 1908 was steady and the production of 
Oklahoma showed some increase over that of 1907, although there 
were no remarkable new finds. The decrease in production of the 
Glenn pool was checked by the drilling of new wells, the cleaning 
out and shooting of old wells and the finding at widely separated 
points of a deeper productive sand. A new pool of exceptionally 
high grade oil was found at Muskogee. Very late in the year a 
1,400-barrel well was completed in the Morris pool, which led to con- 
siderable new drilling. Probajily the principal development of the 
year was in the northern end of the shallow field (the Delaware- 
Childers pool) . Production in the vicinity of Dewey and in the Osage 
generally declined. The price for light oil was uniformly 41 cents 
throughout the year, and for heavy oil remained very nearly 32 
cents. The production was 45,798,765 barrels, valued at $17,694,843. 

In 1909 a strong effort was made by the Producers' association 
to curtail the production on account of the extremely low prices 
prevailing, and there was only a slight increase over that of the 
previous year. The Glenn pool and the Osage showed a slight de- 
cline. The only new pool of importance was the Pt^ston pool, five 
miles north of Okmulgee. A new pipe line, that of the Oklahoma 
Pipe Line company, to Baton Rouge, La., was assured. The price 
for light oil was 4I cents per barrel for the first half of the year 
and 35 cents the latter half. Heavy oil stood uniformly at 28 cents. 
The production was 47,859,218 barrels and valued at $17,428,990. 

In 1910 there was a considerable increase in production' over 
that of 1909. All the older fields were developed intensively and 
there was no marked decline in any of them. The principal new 
development was in Okmulgee county in the vicinity of Henryetta, 
and in Osage county at Osage Junction, across the Arkansas from 
the Cleveland pool. Gas was discovered at Poteau in the extreme 
eastern part of the state and south of the developed territory. The 
prices paid for oil ranged from 35 to 42 cents per barrel for light 
oil and from 28 to 42 cents for heavy oil. During the last part of 
the year the price for alt grades of oil was made uniform and this 
practice has since been continued. The new pipe line to Baton 
Rouge was completed, which assisted in bettering trade conditions. 
The production was 52,028,718 barrels, valued at $19,922,660. 
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Development in 1911 was considerably retarded by the pro- 
longed drouth which hindered both drilling and manufacturing 
enterprises, but in spite of this there was an increase in the produc- 
ton over that of 1910. The principal factors of this increase in the 
production were the continued development of the pools near Oaage 
Junction and in the Pawnee county pool and the increase in the Hog- 
shooter field. The price of oil advanced from 44 to 50 cents per bar- 
rel and the rising prices had no small shape in stimulating activity, 
so that the production was increased to 56,069,637 barrels, valued at 
526,451,767. 

For 1912 the most important feature of the industry was the 
increase in the price of oil, since this was mainly responsible for the 
increased activity throughout the iield. During the year the price for 
oil increased from 50 to 83 cents per barrel. The operators re- 
sponded actively to the increased prices for the product and drilling 
was prosecuted more rapidly than in any previous year. The old 
pools were extended and filled in and a great amount of wildcatting 
was done, much of which was successful in developing new territory. 
The most striking feature of the new development was the discovery 
of the Gushing pool in western Creek County, The first well was 
brought in during March and by the end of the year over 75 com- 
pletions had been made with very few failures and over 100 rigs 
were centered in the field. The initial production of the wells was 
very high and the quality of the oil good. Other important develop- 
ments were: the discovery of deeper sands in the Cleveland field, 
which had been producing from shallower sands for eight years, the 
eastward extension of the Glenn pool with wells of 300 to 500 barrels 
initial capacity, the opening of the Adair pool west of Nowata, the 
continued development of the Ponca City field in Kay County to the 
west of the main field, and the pronounced activity in Okmulgee 
County, carrying the field to the southeast. More good gassers were 
brought in in the Poteau field which had been opened during the 
previous year, and a new gas field opened in Coal County. The 
Wheeler field showed renewed activity, as did the field at Gotebo. A 
good gas well was brought in near Duncan in Stephens County, and 
there was some development at Loco, in the southeastern part of the 
same county. Some heavy oil was obtained in both localities. The 
State showed a decrease in production of about 4.000,000 barrels 
from that of 1911, the total production being 51,852,457 barrels. 
The average price was 67.4 cents, giving a total value of $34,957,612, 
an increase of $8,505,845 over 1911, in spite of the decease in 
production. 

During 1913 the production of petroleum increased rapidly at 
an increasing rate. The increase was due principally to the more 
intensive development of the older pools. The most interesting 
feature was the development of the Gushing pool, which had been 
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discovered early in March, in 1912. The well? in the Layton and 
Wheeler sands were good producers, but declined rapidly so that the 
production varied greatly during the year. Beginning with a daily 
production of 11,000 barrels, the pool rose rapidly to 28,0(K) barrels 
per day by the end of February, and then declined to 16,000 barrels 
per day by June 10 ; increased to 30,000 barrels per day by Septem- 
ber 1, and fluctuated between that figure and 23,000 barrels per day 
for the remainder of the year. In December the first guaher well 
in the Bartlesville sand was brought in, and the year ended in an 
excitement greater than that of the first discovery of the field. The 
first wells in the Healdton field, in western Carter County, were 
drilled in 1913 and produced great excitement. Record-breaking 
prices were paid for lease holdings. Drilling in the field was slow 
and the production was not important until 1914. Other develop- 
ments of importance were the extensions of the Hogshooter and of 
the shallow fields, the further development of the W'cky pool near 
Mounds, the opening of the Booch sand pool in Okmulgee county and 
the bringing in of several good wells in the vicinity of Tulsa. The 
Inola and Owasso pools were opened. The price of crude advanced 
from 83 cents per barrel on January 1 to 88 cents on January, 29, to 
93 cents on July 7, to 98 cents on July 21, and to ?1.03 on August 19. 
The production was 63,579,384 barrels, valued at $59,581,948. 

In 1914 production increased rapidly, although field work slack- 
ened, during the latter part of the year, on account of the lessened 
price for crude, due to the over-production of the Cushing and Heald- 
ton fields and the disorganization of markets due to the European 
war. The Cushing field, remained the center of interest throughout 
the year. Beginning with a production of about 25,000 barrels per 
day from the Layton and Wheeler sands, the production rose to more 
than 150,000 barrels per day by the end of June, and to more than 
225,000 barrels by the end of the year. The phenomenal increase 
was due to the development of the Bartlesville sand. Development 
in the Healdton field was also very rapid and the production was 
near a million barrels for the year. The great flood of crude oil 
from Cushing and Healdton proved more than the market could 
carry, and vast quantities were placed in storage by the producers. 
The price declined from $1.05 per barrel early in the year to 75 cents 
per barrel by April 30, to 65 cents per barrel on September 12 and 
to 55 cents on September 22, where it remained for the rest of the 
year. The Healdton oil did not prove as good a refining oil as had 
been expected, and declined in price more rapidly than that of the 
main field. It reached a market price of 50 cents during April, and 
remained stationary to the end of the year. Besides the Cushing and 
Healdton developments there was little of great importance during 
the year. The Owasso and Inola pools proved to be small in area. 
The Newkirk field proved to be fairly productive, and a well between 
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Ponca City and Blackwell produced some excitement, but no pool was 
developed. The Booch sand pool in Okmulgee County was the lead- 
ing development for the year outside of Cushing and Healdton. Six 
new refineries were built in the State and several small pipe lines 
from the Cushing and Healdton fields. 

The over-production of 1914 continued into 1915, but the decline 
of the Gushing pool combined with the increasing consumption of 
gasoline reversed the situation and vast quantities of crude were 
taken from storage before the end of the year. The Cushing produc- 
tion reached 300,000 barrels per day in February and again in April. 
From then on the production declined steadily until the daily average 
for December was only slightly more than 100,000 barrels. Heald- 
ton continued active development throughout the year, although 
almost half of the production had to go into storage. There was 
little development in the way of new pools. The Fox or Shamrock 
pool, immediately south of the Cushing field, gave considerable pro- 
duction from the' Layton and Bartlesville sands. The Boynton pool, 
in southwestern Muskogee county, reached a daily production of 8,000 
barrels, but declined to about 5,000 barrels by the end of the year. 
This territory proved to be very "spotted." The Stone Bluff pool, in 
southwestern Wagoner county, was opened in October, and by the 
end of the year was producing 5,000 barrels daily. A small pool at 
Vera, in Washington county, had several small producers with a 
total daily production of several hundred barrels. Deep production 
was found at Blackwell, but drilling is very difficult and there were 
very few completions by the end of the year, although some 20 wells 
were drilling to the deep sand. Wildcatting was active during the 
year. Some small gas and oil producers were brought in in Pontotoc 
county. Several wells were drilled in east-central Oklahoma, in Mc- 
intosh. Haskell, Goal, Hughes and Latimer counties. Some gas was 
found, but so far this section seems to be entirely without oil. The 
price of crude from the main field started at 55 cents per barrel, 
dropped to 45 cents on February 8 and to 40 cents on February 15, 
where it remained until August 2, when it rose to 50 cents, and then 
advanced to 60 cents on August 11, to 65 cents on August 19, to 75 
cents on August 21, and to 80 cents on September 11, to 90 cents on 
November 13, to $1.00 on November 15, to $1.10 on December 13, 
and to $1.20 on December 14. The total production for the year is 
given as 115,919,541 barrels for the main field and 6,909,293 barrels 
for the Healdton field, making a total of 122,828,834 barrels.* 

During 1916 Blackwell continued active; by March five wells had 
been completed, with a daily production of 2,000 barrels, 40 wells 
were drilling, and 75 rigs up or under construction. By the end of 
the year the production was estimated at 4,000 barrels per day. 
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Near the end of the year the Garber-Covington pool was opened by a 
well drilled in Sec. 25, T. 22 N., R. 4 W., and several wells were 
started. The development at Billinga began about the same time. 
The Tucker sand development in the Gushing field gave some very 
large wells, but the productive area in this sand proved to be small. 
The Southern or Shamrock extension of this field produced many 
large wells, but the field as a whole declined considerably. Other 
new development which attracted considerable attention was the 
opening of the Yale pool north of Gushing. The discovery of gas 
in a well at Maud, in Pottawatomie county, and at Perkins, Otoe and 
Ingalls, to the northwest of the Gushing field, and at Cement, in 
Caddo County. In the older parts of the field small pools were 
developed or the development continued at Bixby, Stone Bluff, 
Leonard, Biggs and Boynton. The principal new development in 
Osage County was near Hominy. 

The prices per barrel paid for crude during the year were as 
follows : 

Jan. 1st fl.30 Aus. Isl *1.2"i IXv. ll.*th fl.XIl 

Man-h 4th 1.40 Aur. 7Hi l.lo J)?c. ISth 1,20 

Slflriti 11th 1.43 Auk. 12th l.Wi Dec. 23rd 1.30 

Manh 14lh l.W AiifE. 15th M i}^_ 28th i.m 

July li4th 1,4.1 Ahe. 26th .90 

.I11J.V 2nth 1.35 Xov. 28th J.OI) 

•The production for 1916 was 106,190,240 barrels. 
There were practically no new developments in Oklahoma dur- 
ing 1917. On account of the high price of crude, all the older pools 
were quite active, and occasionally wells of considerable size were 
brought in. Garber and Billings were developed actively and the 
presence of considerable pools of high-grade oil was fully demon- 
strated. The Yale and Quay pools furnished many wells, which, 
while not phenomenal producers, held- up well. Gas in large quanti- 
ties was discovered at Morrison, in eastern Noble County, and also at 
Walter, in Cotton County. Sufficient drilling was done in the latter 
locality to prove a considerable gas field and two oil wells were 
brought in. The Bixby, Leonard, Wicey, Stone Bluff and Boynton 
pools were pretty well defined by the end of 1916 and contributed 
little of interest during 1917, although good wells were brought in 
occasionally. On the whole, the year was marked by intensive de- 
velopment of the older pools, with Garber and Billings furnishing 
most of the interest in new territory. 

The price changes for the year were as follows ; 

.laiiiiary 3rd _ 8150 

Jauuary 6th _ 1.60 

January 12Hi 1.70 

August 15th 1.90 

August 18th , - 2.00 



*Oll anil iiaa Journal. 
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•The production for the year was 97,674,356 barrels, a decrease 
of about 8,500,000 from that of 1916. 

During 1918 development was very active in Oklahoma, but the 
results were not particularly encouraging. The older pools con- 
tinued to decline in production and no new pools of importance were 
discovered. So, while the number of wells drilled v{as greater than 
in any previous year, the production was nearly 13,000,000 barrels 
less than in 1917, amounting to about 85,000,000 barrels. Wild- 
catting was most active in southern Oklahoma, particularly in 
Stephens and Cotton counties, and some encouraging showings were 
made, but it is not possible at this time to make any accurate fore- 
cast of the final results. 

TEXAS. 

In the following summary of the history of the development of 
the oil and gas industry of Texas, only those which are part of the 
Mid-continent field are noted. These fields are grouped as the 
"Stratum Division" of the Texas pools by the United States Geologi- 
cal survey. The salt dome fields of the Gulf C6ast are not included 
in the discussion. 

The first commercial discovery of oil in the portion of Texas 
here considered was at **Corsicana, Navarro County, in 1895, and 
until 1900 this pool was the only producer in northern Texas. It was 
developed rapidly and by the end of 1899 there had been drilled 642 
wells of which 511 were oil wells, 13 gas wells and 118 dry holes. 
The maximum output was in 1900, when 829,000 barrels were 
produced. 

In 1900 the Powell district, about five miles east of Corsicana, 
was opened and produced about 6,000 barrels in 1906, since which 
time it has declined to 215,729 barrels. 

In 1910 oil was found at Pelrolia, Clay County, in shallow wells 
drilled for water. The first shipments were made in 1904. The first 
deep drilling which opened the gas sands was in 1907. 

Oil had been known in shallow wells at Electra, Wichita County, 
for several years, but the first successful deep well was drilled in 
1910. This well ran wild for some time and when finally controlled 
produced 300 barrels per day. 

The Burkburnett pool, in Wichita County, was opened in 1912. 
The three fields just named are known collectively as the Electra- 
Petrolia district, have been the most important producers in the 
Texas portion of the Mid-continent field, and the history of their 
production will be noted more fully in a succeeding section. 

'Oil aud Gas Journal. 

••Matson, G. C, aud Hopkins, O. B., The Corsicana oil and gaa Held, Texas; Bui!. 
TI. S. Geol. Survey. No, 661, p. 213. 
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A westward extension of the Caddo field of Louisiana was de- 
veloped in 1910. The Moran pool was opened in 1913, the Strawn 
and Thrall pools in 1914, the Ranger and Brownwood shallow pool in 
1917. 

For 1918 the principal features were the rapid development of 
the Ranger pool, the discovery of small production in Coleman 
County, the bringing in of the Duke pool in Comanche County, and 
the new Burkbumet pool in Wichita County. Thesf and other de- 
velopments of the year are noted in detail under the descriptions of 
the fields. 

The statistics for production for Texas are given in the tables 
at the end of this section. 

LOUISUNA. 

The pools in Louisiana which are included in the Mid-continent 
field are situated in the northwestern part of the State. The two 
principal pools are known as the Caddo and the DeSoto-Red River. 

The Caddo pool was discovered in 1904 and the development has 
continued to the present. There have been many fluctuations in the 
activity due to the varying prices for oil an'i the bringing in of new 
areas of production from time to time. The district is notable for 
its variation in daily production, which is on account of the very 
large initial production of the wells and their rapid decline. 

The DeSoto Parish development began in 1912, and that in Red 
River Parish in 1914. The Crichton pool, the most important in 
this district, was opened in 1915. 

Outside the main areas there Jias been considerable gas de- 
veloped at Monroe, and, early in 1919, an oil well was brought in 
near Homer, in Claiboume Parish, to the east of the main fields. 
There has also been great activity in the Bull Bayou district. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE OIL ANiD GAS FIEUJS. 
OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF KANSAS. 

The oil and gas development of Kansas is confined to a relatively 
. small area in the southeastern portion of the State. The counties 
which may be considered as lying in the oil and gas fields are, be- 
ginning at the northeast, Franklin, Miami, Linn, Bourbon, Allen, 
Woodson, Neosho, Wilson. Greenwood, Butler, Elk, Labette, Mont- 
gomery, Chautauqua, Cowley and Sumner. 

The principal production is divided into an eastern and a 
western district. The eastern district lies principally in Allen, 
Woodson, Wilson, Neosho, Labette, Montgomery and Chautauqua 
counties, and the western district in western Butler and Cowley. 
The two districts are separated by a comparatively barren belt, in- 
cluding Greenwood, most of Elk, and the eastern parts of Butler 
and Cowley counties. The development in Franklin and Miami 
counties is separated from the main eastern district by an almost 
barren belt, including Anderson and Linn counties. 

The main eastern district is continuous with the Bartlesville dis- 
trict in Oklahoma, but is characterized by smaller wells, both of oil 
and gas, and in general by a lower grade of oil. The producing 
sands in the eastern part of the district are members of the Chero- 
kee shale. 

The Butler county fields are the important part of the western 
district, since Cowley and Sumner counties have produced very little 
oil and only moderate amounts of gas. The oil in the western dis- 
trict is of considerably better grade than that of the eastern district, 
and the average initial production of the wells is very much greater. 
The producing sands are at a considerably higher horizon than those 
farther east. The structural conditions are also different and the 
analogies of this district are rather with the Kay county and the 
Billings and Garber fields in Oklahoma than with the eastern 
Kansas district. 

In general the accumulation in the pools in the eastern district 
does not seem to depend much on structural conditions but more on 
the porosity and thickness of the sands and, probably, on the or- 
ganic content of the shales with which they are associated. 

The belt of production is one of minor folding, but with few 
or no pronounced closing stnictares. It may be said that where 

[156] 
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undoubted favorable structural is shown on the surface that pro- 
duction is almost certain to be found but that the production is not 
restricted to such localities occurring also where the surface dip is 
normal and even in small synclinal folds. 

In the western district the important pools are located on well 
defined anticlines. There is considerable variation in detail be- 
tween the surface structure and that of the producing sands, and 
the areas of greatest production do not coincide with what would 
be regarded as the most favorable from the surface structural con- 
ditions. However, there can be no doubt that the anticlinal struc- 
ture is one of the controlling elements in the accumulation of the 
field as a whole. 

In the following paragraphs the Kansas . development is dis- 
cussed under the different counties in which it occurs. 

Eastern Distbict. 
Franklin and Miami Counties, 

The oil and gas development in Franklin and Miami counties 
is continuous, lying in the western part of Miami and the eastern 
part of Franklin. The productive area is shown in fig. 62. The 
area is the northernmost extension of the eastern district and is 
separated from the main part of the district by a distance of about 
50 miles. 

The surface rocks belong to the lower part of the Pennsylvanian 
system. The Pleasanton shale, the highest member of the Mar- 
maton formation outcrops in the southeastern comer of Miami 




Fig. 02.— Map sliowiti)! pnxliidut: arms iu Friitikiiu uud Miiiiiii i.-uiintles. 
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county. Toward the northwest successively higher formations 
are encountered. The Kansas City formation covers nearly all the 
southeastern half of Miami county; the Lansing, the northweatem 
half of Miami and southeastern part of Franklin; and the Douglas 
formation the northwestern part of Franklin. 

The general dip is about 20 feet to the mile to the northwest. 
Some small variations in the normal dip are known to occur but 
their relationship to the accumulation has not been determined. 

The production is in the northwestern fourth of Miami county 
and in an adjoining belt about five miles wide in Franklin county. 
Practically all the production is in Townships 16 and 17, Ranges 21, 
22 and 23 east, but only a part of these six townships are produc- 
tive. 

The Miami county development is known as the Paola pool. 
Most of the -productive wells in the vicinity of Paola are in sees. 
16, 17, 18 and 19, T. 17 S., R. 23 E. From this locality a narrow 
production belt extends northwest across the northwestern part of 
T. 17 S., R. 22 E., and into the southwestern corner of T. 16 S., R. 
22 E., near Whittaker. A short distance to the southwest of this 
belt is another group of wells in sees. 22, 23, 24 and 26, in T. 17 
S., R. 22 E. Other productive areas lie about three miles east of 
north from Paola in sees. 33 and 34, T. 16 S., R. 23 E., and two ad- 
joining sections to the south, and in the extreme southwestern 
part of T. 17 S., R. 22 E. 

The principal development in Franklin county is known as the 
Rantoul pool. It includes a belt a* little more than a mile wide just 
west of the Franklin-Miami county line, extending from near Ran- 
toul northward for six miles. There is scattered development over 
nearly all the northwestern part of T. 16 S., K. 21 E. 

By far the greater part of the wells produce oil but there 
are gas wells scattered through the field and groups of gas wells 
in some localities. 

The principal gas areas are (1) about three miles west of 
Paola in sees. 14, 15 and 23, T. 17 S:,. R. 22 E : (2) a group of wells 
immediately southeast of Rantoul; (3) in sees. 34, T. 16 S., R. 21 E., 
and the adjoining section to the south; and (4) in the vicinity of 
Peorift in sec. 12, T. 17 S., R. 20 E. 

The development in Franklin and Miami counties dates back to 
about 1900. There was considerable activity during 1904, 1905 and 
1906, but during the foMowing period of low prices there was very 
tittle drilling. With the increased price for oil, the area took 
on a new lease of life in 1914, 1915 and 1916, but was checked in 
1917 and 1918 by the transfer of attention to the more prolific 
Butler county fields. 

The wells "in this area have never been phenomenal produceirs. 
Initial productions of as high as 250 barrels per day have been re- 
corded but 40 to 50 barrels is considered a good well. The wells 
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lAnn and Anderson Counties. 

decline rather slowly to a settled production of 4 to 5 barrels. The 
gas wells are rather small, most of them showing an initial capac- 
ity of less than a million cubic feet per day. The territory is 
spotted and the percentage of dry holes is high, averaging 15 per 
cent for the two counties. 

The production comes from different horizons. Productive 
sands are recorded at depths ranging from less than 300 to more 
than 900 feet, but the bulk of the production comes fropi between 
400 and 600 feet. The thickness of the sands also varies widely^ 
ranging from only a few feet to 50 feet. Some of the shallow pro- 
duction comes from the lower members of the Marmaton forma- 
tion but the greater part comes from the sand lenses in the Chero- 
kee shale. The Mississippi lime is penetrated at 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
below the surface. 



RECOBD OF WBLU COUPLETED IN FRA.VKU.V AND MUMI C0UNTIX8 1904— IflS. 
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The total and average initial productions for the two counties 
are given in the following table: 

isu 1013 i»i* ms i»i« 

^Mr Til. Aigs. TIL Aife. Ttl, A fee, Ttl. At(c. Ttl. Aif*. 

TnnUJn CMinlr-.ltS ».t TIB lS.e l.US 8.3 «!• S.t t,*M 11.1 

MUml Couutj' M* T.t Ml 11.1 t,l(ft 1>.« 

Linn and Anderson counties adjoin Miami and Franklin coun- 
ties on the south and the geological conditions are almost precisely 
similar. These two counties lie in the belt included in the eastern 
district and there is no apparent reason why they should not be 
productive of oil and gas. However, there has been no development 
of any importance although many test wells have been drilled. A 
smalt amount of oil has been found near Hound City in Linn 
county, and there are several old gas wells, most of which have 
been abandoned, in Anderson county. Some wells in both counties 
have shown small amounts of oil, but there is almost no commercial 
production. The depths to the horisons in the Cherokee shale, which 
are productive to the south, vary from about 300 leet in the south- 
eastern part of Linn county to about 1,000 feet in the northwestern 
part of Anderson county. 
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The most important recent development in Linn county has 
been the discovery of a fair grade of oil near the towns of Parker 
and Beagle. There are at Parker some 25 wells with an average 
daily production of 10 barrels per well, at a depth of 600 feet. The 
wells at Beagle produce at about the same rate at a depth of 
500 feet. 

The most important development in 19)l7'18 in Anderson 
county was the discovery in sec. 11, T. 20 S., R. 20 E., of a good 
grade of oil at 660 feet. These wells on the Poss farm had an ini- 
tial production of 100-150 barrels and still produce at the rate of 
from 15 to 20 barrels. The discovery was limited, however, to 6 
wells and, while another well at a like depth has recently been 
drilled in sec. 14, it is likely that the field will here prove very 
limited. 

Allen County. 

The rocks of Allen county belong to the Kansas City, Lansing 
and Douglas formations. As is the case in the whole district, the 
rocks dip gently to the northwest. 

The production of oil and gas in Allen county dates back sev- 
eral years, the gas pool at lola being one of the early developments, 
in Kansas. 

The development is well scattered over the county but the im- 
portant production can be grouped into three pools, the lola, 
the Moran and the Humboldt. The producing areas are shown in 
fig. 63. 

The lola pool may be considered as including the important gas 
development which centers about lola. It is an irregular shaped 
area extending from the south side of T. 25 S., R. 17 E., northeast- 
ward to the vicinity of Carlyle, a distance of about 15 miles. For 
most of the distance the producing area is about 5 miles wide but 
near lola and LaHarpe it expands to about 10 miles in width. Dry 
holes in the southwest part of T. 25 S., R. 18 E., practically divide 
the pool into two parts. The pool is primarily a gas producer. A few 
oil wells are scattered through the pool, most of which lie within 
three or four miles to the west and southwest of Tola. The largest 
recorded capacities of the gas wells are about 15,000,000 cubic 
feet per day, but most of the wells are much smaller. The gas 
from this pool has been the cause of the location of large zinc 
smelters at lola. 

The development near Moran, in the eastern part of the county 
is principally of oil. One group of wells lies from 2 to 4 miles east 
of Moran and includes about 6 square miles in the south-central 
part of T. 24 S., R. 21 E., and one square mile in the township to the 
south. Another group extends west and southwest of Moran for 
about 6 miles. This group is practically continuous with the lola 
pool to the west. A group of gas wells lies from 1 to 3. miles south 
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Fig. its. — Map showing proclucliiK 



iu Alien county. 



of Moran. The Humboldt pool is in the southwestern part of the 
county, includinK all of T. 26 S., R. 18 E., and extending into the ad- 
joining townships. It is continuous with the lola fifas pool to the 
north and the Chanute oil pool to the south. Most of the wells are 
oil producers, but there are gas wells scattered through the pool 
and a large group of them in the southwestern part of the pool. 

In addition to the three pools noticed above there is consider- 
able development in a belt extending diagonally across T. 26. S., 
R. 19 E., from the vicinity of Elsmore southwestward to the vicinity 
of Leanna. This development is principally gas with a few oil 
wells in the middle part of the belt. 

The oil wells of Allen county are of small initial production, 
very few producing over 100 barrels per day and the most of them 
being much smaller. They hold up well, however, and this fact 
coupled with the shallow drilling has made the field a profitable 
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one. The depth of the wells ranges from about 650 to about 900 
feet. 

There ae at present some 16 wells west of Savonberg, sec. 
29, T. 26 S., K. 20 E. These wells have at present a production which 
gauges 45 barrels daily. 

WELL RECORD FOB ALLEN CDl'STV, 1>S4-1916. 

— VftUi Complsled — PrmluMlon— 

Year Oil fl4s Dry ToUl Total Ari*. 
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Neosho County. 

Neosho county lies directly south of Allen county and the gen- 
eral conditions are similar to those just described, except that the 
rocks in southeastern Neosho county are older than those exposed 
in Allen county and those in northwestern Allen county are younger 
than any in Neosho. 

The principal oil and gas field is known as the Chanute pool 
and is the continuation of the Humboldt pool of Allen county. The 
principal oil production is in a belt in the northwestern part of 
the county, extending from the Neosho-Allen county line southeast- 
ward past Chanute to the vicinity of Erie. Important gas producing 
areas with scattered oil wells lie northeast and southwest of the main, 
oil belt. Gas wells are distributed irregularly through the oil pro- 
ducing district. There are two groups of oil wells in the vicinity of 
Thayer in the southwestern part of the county. The producing 
areas are shown in fig. 64. 

The oil development of Neosho county dates back to 1903 when 
the first big oil well was brought in. The wells are generally 
small, a few wells have had initial productions of 250 barrelsi or 
more per day but the majority have had less than 100 barrels per 
day. The production settles to 5 to 10 barrels per day per well 
within a few months and continues at this rate for several years be- 
fore the wells are exhausted. 

The producing horizons and the depths to production are prac- 
tically the same as for Allen county. 
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Woodson County. 
The rocks of Woodson county belong to the Douglas and 
Shawnee formations, with a small area of the Lansing formation 
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in the soiitheasteni corner. As in the peat of the district, the normal 
dip is to the northwest, with small local variations. The top of the 
Cherokee shales is reached at a depth of about 1,000 feet and gran- 
ite was reported in a well near Yates Center at 2,550 feet. 

The development of Woodson county has been very slow and 
the production, both of oil and gas, is small. 

The principal productive area is in the southeastern part of 
the county and is the continuation of the Humboldt pool in Allen 
county to the southeast. The production in this area is scattered. 
The wells are mostly oil wells with a few gas wells in T. 26 S., R. 17 
E. The other development consists of a few oil and gas wells within 
a radius of about two miles from Yates Center, a small group of oil 
wells about a mile west of Vernon, and a larger group near Neosho 
Falls in the northeastern comer of the county. Many of the older 
wells have been abandoned. 

While several wild cat wells have been drilled in the county, 
much of the area, especially in the western part has not been thor- 
oughly tested and the county may become more important as a 
producer in the future than it has been in the past. 

Recent development in Woodson county has centered in the 
Vernon field and south of Yates Center. The oil at Vernon is a 
heavy variety with a settled production of 2 to 5 barrels per well 
daily. 

South of Yates Center in sees. 22, 23, 26, 27, T. 25 S., R. 15 E., 
a small gas field has been discovered at a depth of approximately 
1,100 feet. These wells later produce a heavy oil in small quantities. 

WELL RKrORD FOR WOODSON COINTY, 1»04-191«, 

WellB Compleled 
Oil Gas Dry Tolil 



Wilson County. 

Wilson county lies immediately south of Woodson county and 
the genera] conditions are similar. The surface rocks belong to the 
Kansas City, Lansing and Douglas formations. The depths to the 
producing sands vary from about 700 to a little over 1,000 feet. 

The production of oil and gas, however, is much more im- 
portant in Wilson than in Woodson county. The development be- 
gan very early with the opening of the gas field near Neodesha in 
1893. The company which did the early work in this field was later 
reorganized as the Prairie Oil and Gas company, which has become 
one of the principal producing and transj^rting companies in the 
Mid-Continent field. The later development has followed the fluc- 
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tuations noted in the general historical discussion of the Kansas 
field, being governed principally by the variations in the price of 
oil. 

Throughout the history of the development, gas has been more 
important than oil in Wilson county. The gas wells far out- 
number the oil wells and the value of gas produced has been much 
greater than that of the oil. The abundant supply of gas has led 
to the establishment of important manufacturing industries at 
Neodesha and Fredonia. 

The gas production is scattered in a broad belt including prac- 
tically the eastern two-thirds of the county and connecting in a 
general way the Humboldt and Chanute pools to the northeast with 
the Montgomery county pools to the south. Within this area, the 
wells are clustered more thickly in some localities than in others. 




in Wilson count)- ■ 
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but they are not grouped into distinct pools. Oil wells occur at in- 
tervals throughout the area and in considerable inroups in the 
vicinity of Neodesha, near Altoona, and in a belt extending north- 
eastward from Benedict to the north line of the county. The pro- 
ducing areas are shown on the sketch map <fig. 65.) 

WILL RECORD FOR wn.SON COtlNTT, 1»M-191(. 

imiui 

■ Well* Compltled 

TM>r OU Gu Drr ToMI ToWl 



Montgomery Cotmty. 

The surface rocks of Montgomery county belong to the Marma- 
ton, Kansas City, Lansing and Douglas formations. The Marmaton 
occupies a small area in the southeastern part of the county; the 
Kansas City most of the eastern part; the Lansing, a broad belt 
west of the middle; and the Douglas, a belt along the western bor- 
der. The main productive horizons are in the Cherokee formation, 
the top of which is reached at depths ranging from about 400 feet in 
the southeastern part of the county to more than 1,000 feet in the 
northwestern part. 

Production of oil and gas is scattered over almost the entire 
county. Every congressional township has had some productive 
wells. However, the principal productive area is a belt about 12 
miles wide extending diagonally across the county in a northeast- 
southwest direction. The development in this belt Is practically con- 
tinuous and cannot be sharply differentiated into pools. However, 
the oil wells are grouped to some extent and the groups are spoken 
of as "pools." The principal groups of oil wells in the main pro- 
ductive belt are (1) the Cherryvale, lying northwest of the town; 
(2) the Independence, lying about 4 miles southeast of Indepen- 
dence ; (3) the Bolton, a rectangular block extending about 3 miles 
east and 4 miles north from Bolton; (4) the Wayside, an irregular 
shaped area centering at Wayside; and (5) the Caney, extending 
eastward from Caney along the south line of the county. Smaller 
groups of oil wells lie about mid-way between Dearing and Jefferson, 
near Larimer, and along the north line of the county northwest of 
the Cherryvale pool. Gas wells are found in all parts of the county, 
but the great gas producing area is a belt extending south from In- 
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dependence to the south line of the county and varying in width from 
2 or 3 to 9 or 10 miles. 

Besides the development in the main belt there is oil develop- 
ment in the southeastern part of the county and near Elk City in 
the northwestern part. The producing areas are shown in fig: 6Q: 

The history of the Montgomery county field began in 1893 when 
the first gas was discovered. Oil production began about 1902 and 
about the same time the gas production was greatly increased by 
the discovery of iargei" wells than had been brought in hitherto. 

Following the discovery of oil the development of the county 
was very rapid and most of the pools had a maximum of activity 
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about 1905, and then declined rapidly on account of the discovery 
of larger producing fields in Oklahoma and the prevailing low prices 
for oil. Beginning in 1912 there was a renewed activity which has 
continued to the present except for a slump in 1916 which accom- 
panied the break in prices produced by the flood of high-grade oil 
from the Gushing field. 

The initial production from individual wells, of both oil and gas 
has been considerably larger in Montgomery county than in the 
counties farther north. Gas capacities of as high as 50,000,000 
cubic feet and initial oil productions of more than 1,000 barrels per 
day are reported. The great majority of the wells, however, were 
much smaller than those mentioned. 

The oil production declines rather rapidly to from 5 to 25 bar- 
rels per day but continues for several years. 

The producing sands lie at depths of from 600 to over 1,000 
feet below the surface. In the southwestern part of the county,, the 
"Wayside" sand is found at about 600 feet; the "Wieser" sand, at 
about 700 feet, and the "Bartleaville" sand at about 1,100 feet. Gas 
production is had from a still deeper sand which is probably the 
upper part of the Boone chert (Mississippi lime.) 

WELL RECORD FOR MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 1804-ieit. 

WBlli ComplaMd — Productkin— 

V««r on Gia Dry Total Tolal Avtn. 



On January 1, 1917, Montgomery county was credited with 1846 
producing oil wells. 

Labette County. 

Labette county lies immediately east of Montgomery county, and 
the producing area is an eastward extension of the Montgomery 
county pools. 

The Cherokee ahale outcrops in the southeastern part of Labette 
county so the producing sands lie at very shallow depths. Only a 
small portion of the county, an area of about one and one-half town- 
ships near Mound Valley in the west-central part of the county, is 
productive. 
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Both gas and oil are produced, but both are in small amounts. 
The gas production is more important than the oil. The depth to 
producing sands is from 600 to 700 feet. 

There is very little chance for important production in the 
eastern half of the county where the Cherokee shale lies at the sur- 
face or at very slight depths. 

WELL BECORP FOB LABETTE COUXTl', llM-lBie. 

W«1I» ComplBleil 

Gas Pri Totil 



Bourbon and Crawford Counties: 

Recent prospecting has opened a small field in the northwest- 
em comer of Crawford county and the adjoining portion of Bour- 
bon county at a depth of 600 feet. There are at present some 30 
wells of 5-10 barrels capacity. The prospects promise considerable 
activity in this general iregion in the near future. 

ChaiUauqua County. 

Chautauqua county has been an important factor In oil and 
gas production in Kansas for a good many years. It lies imme- 
diately west of Montgomery county and has the same general con- 
ditions except that the surface rocks are higher in the Fennsylvanian 
system and, consequently, the productive sands are deeper than in 
Montgomery county. The surface rocks belong to the Lansing, 
Douglas, Shawnee and, in the extreme northwestern corner, to the 
Wabaunsee formation. 

Oil and gas were first discovered in Chautauqua county about 
1900 with the opening of the Peru pool, and since that time the his- 
tory of the development has shown an almost perfect parallel to that 
of Montgomery county and the eastern district in general, with a 
great activity until 1904 or 1906, then a period of quiescence until 
about 1912, then a renewed activity for the past 5 or 6 years with a 
slump in 1915. 

The productive area is practically confined to the southeastern 
half of the county, and nearly all the oil production is in the south- 
central part around Peru, Chautauqua and Sedan. These areas are 
shown in fig. 67. 
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F:g. 67. — Map showing pi-otluciug 



in CliautuuqUB county. 



The wells are of fairly good size when brought in and settle in a 
few months to a reliable production of from 2 to 5 barrels per day. 
The sands are more or leas lenticular and also vary in porosity so 
that dry holes are occasionally drilled in the midst of production. 

The production of both oil and gas comes principally from 
three horizons. 

1. The Red or Stray sand is encountered at a depth of between 
1,100 and 1,200 fpet in the Sedan pool. It is a fairly persistent 
sand in this area with a thickness of from 15 to 50 feet. 

2. The Peru sand lies from 126 to 200 feet below the Red or 
Stray sand. It is found over practically the whole area and varies 
in thickness from 20 to 55 feet. 

3. The Bartlesville sand occurs only in the southeastern part 
of the producing area. It lies about 300 feet below the Peru. The 
thickness of the Bartlesville varies but as a rule it is- thicker than 
either the Red or Peru sands. 

The Hancock sand is a non-persistent body of sand locally 
found between the Bartlesville and Peru, about 90 feet below the 
latter. Some gas is produced from the upper part of the Boone 
chert (Mississippi lime.) 
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WELL RECOBD FOR CHAITAUqUA COUNTY. l»04-l»ia. 
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On January 1, 1917, Chautauqua county was credited with 1,315 
producing oil wells. 

WESTERN DISTBICT. 

The Western district includes the oil and gas fields of Butler 
county, and the gas fields of Cowley county. The comparatively bar- 
ren belt between the eastern and western districts includes Elk and 
Greenwood counties, which for convenience are discussed in this 
connection. 

Elk County. 

The only important oil development in Elk county is near Long- 
ton in the southeastern part of the county. There is also a small 
field a short distance to the southeast, and near the junction of 
El£, Chautauqua, and Montgomery counties several gas wells of 
exceptionally large capacity for the region were developed late in 
1918 and early in 1919. This field is about 4 miles west of Elk City 
in Montgomery county and is known as the Elk City gas field. 

All this development is adjacent to the producing areas of ' 
Chautauqua and Montgomery counties and the conditions are similar 
to those described for those counties. 

The remainder of Elk county has had several test wells but the 
results have been practically negligible. 

Greenwood County. 

There has been some production of both oil and gas on a well- 
developed anticline near Beaumont. The wells so far are of only 
moderate size but give promise of a pool of considerable importance. 
Small oil wells have been found near Reese in the west-central part of 
the county and also near Vergil, northeast of Eureka. These areas 
have been fairly well tested and do not seem promising for large 
developments. In July, 1919, a well good for about 200 barrels per 
day was drilled in the northwestern part of the county in T. 25 
N., R. 10 E. 
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Cowley County. 

Several favorable structures are known in Cowley county but 
so far the production has not been of much magnitude. 

Some oil and gas have been produced near Dexter in the south- 
eastern part of the county. Most of the gas is composed so largely 
of nitrogen that it is not combustible. 

Gas wells of good capacity and some small oil wells have been 
brought in east and southeast of Winfield. The principal sands lie 
in the alluvium filled valley of Walnut river. 

A gas producing area of considerable importance lies between 
1 and 3 miles north of Arkansas City. The wells are reported to 
have capacities of from 15,000,000 to 70,000.000 cubic feet of gas per 
day. The principal sand lies at a depth of about 3,200 feet but 
some gas is found in shallower sands. The productive area includes 
about 4 square miles. 

There is one producing oil well near New Salem. Four or five 
dry holes have been drilled near this well. 

Butler County. 

The Butler county fields are by far the most important so far 
developed in Kansas. The principal fields are the Augusta, North 
Augusta and Eldorado. The minor pools are the Douglas, Smock, 
Sluss, Potwin and Elbing. The producing areas are shown in fig. 68. 

Augusta field — The surface rocks of the Augusta, as well as 
of the Eldorado field, belong to the lower part of the Permian. The 
Florence flint. Fort Riley limestone and Winfield limestone are the 
main outcropping beds. These beds form prominent escarpments 
and make the determination of the aurficial structure easy except 
In the alluvium filled valey of Walnut river. 

The Augusta field was first developed as a gas field. A local 
company was organized in 1903 and a small gas well was brought in 
in 1905. The first well of any importance was completed on the 
Skaer farm southeast of the city in 1906, There was very little 
activity until 1912, when the Wichita Natural Gaa company secured 
a large block of acreage on the structure which had been worked 
out to the south cf the producing gas wells. The field was soon 
dotted with gas wells. In January, 1914, a location was made on 
the Frank Varner farm in sec. 21, T. 28 S., R. 4 E., but as it made 
only a small gas production, it was drilled deeper and oil was en- 
countered at a depth of 2,466 feet. The well was carried to a total 
depth of 2.520 feet and the tubing was placed and production started 
July 18, 1914. Since that time development has been continuous, 
proceeding more slowly than is usual on account of the one com- 
pany having practically all the acreage. 
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Fig. 68. — Map sbowliig producing . 
cuiintj-. 



The surface struc- 
ture of the Augusta 
field shows a well- 
defined anticline 
with the production 
following the gener- 
al outline of the 
structure. The sub- 
surface structure 
coincides in a gen- 
eral way with that 
of the surface but 
shows considerable 
minor folding that 
is not revealed at 
the surface. A fault 
in the oil sands, 
with a displacement 
of 100 to 150 feet is 
a prominent sub- 
surface feature not 
shown at the sur- 
face, but its course 
lies in the Walnut 
river valley and the 
scarp along the 
west side of the val- 
ley may represent 
the fault, but the 
east side cannot be 
determined. There 
are also smaller 
faults shown in the 
structural maps on 
tjie oil sands. 

The gas produc- 
ing area is in the 
northern part of the 
field, and includes 
all or part of sees. 
35 and 26 in T. 27 
S., R. 4 E., as well 
as a good part of 
the oil producing 
area covers all or 
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parts of Bee, 35 T. 27 S., R. 4 E., and sees. 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 17,. 20, 21 and 29 in T. 28 S., R. 4 E. 

The producing sands are five in number, viz : 

(1) A gas sand at about 450 feet. This is not commercially 
productive since the gas contains bo much nitrogen as to be 



(2) A gas "sand" at 1,400 to 1,500 feet or deeper. The gas 
seems to be irregularly distributed through & series of mixed sedi- 
ments, largely limestone. The wells have initial capacities of from 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 cubic feet per day and hold up well. 

(3) An oil sand at 1,700 feet, which is productive only in sees. 
21 and 24, T. 28 S.. R. 4 E. The wells are small. 

(4) An oil "sand" at 2,000 feet. This "sand" is the upper 
part of a limestone formation about 200 feet thick. The production 
occurs in scattered areas in sees. 2, 6, 9, 10, 11 and 14 in T. 28 S., 
R. 4 E., and in sec. 35 of the township to the north. The largest 
wells from this sand had initial productions of about 1,200 barrels 
per day but most of them are from 60 to 100 barrel wells. The oil 
ranges from 38 degrees to 42 degrees ?e' in gravity. 

(5) An oil Band at about 2,600 feet known as the Vamer 
sand, which is practically co-extensive with the field. The produc- 
tive horizon is the top part of a body of sand which is 300 feet 
thick without important shale breaks. The production is usually 
found in two streaks or pays which are separated by water sand, 
and water also occurs closely under the deep pay. The distance 
of the water surface below the top of the sand varies from 5 or 6 
to 40 to 50 feet in different parts of the pool. The maximum well 
brought in from this sand had an initial production of 9,000 barrels 
per day. The oil averages about 33 degrees Be' gravity. 

North Augusta field — ^The North Augusta field is a narrow belt, 
not over one-half mile in width and with a length of about 4 
miles. It extends in a nearly north-south direction through sees. 28, 
21, 16, 15, 9 and 10, T. 27 S., R. 4 E. The general conditions of struc- 
ture and stratigraphy are similar to those of the Augusta field. The 
sands are somewhat shallower, the production comes from two 
or three pays in the 2,000 foot sand, which are small and scat- 
tered, and from the Vamer sand. This sand has given large wells 
over the whole area but particularly at the southern end where the 
largest well in either of the Augusta fields was brought in with an 
initial capacity of 12,000 barrels. 

Eldorado field — ^The general geologic conditions in the Eldorado 
field are entirely similar to those at Augusta. The structure 
is a large, irregular, dome-shaped anticline with an area practi- 
cally coinciding with that of the producing field. As at Augusta, 
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the structure on the producing sands shows many minor irregulari- 
ties that are not shown at the surface. The productive area lies in 
Twps. 25 and 26 S.. R's. 4 and 5 E. 

All or parts of the following sections are productive. 

In T. 25 S., R. 4 E., sees. 25, 35 and 36. 

In T. 25 S., R. 5 E., sees. 16, 20 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 
and 34. 

In T. 26 S., R. 4 E., sees. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 24 and 25. 

In T. 26 S., R. 5 E., sees. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 
31 and 32. 

The Eldorado field was discovered in 1915. Several wells had 
been drilled in the vicinity of Eldorado and one well in the heart 
of the present field (in sec. 1, T. 26 S., R. 4 E.) was drilled by the 
city of Eldorado without encountering oil or gas in quantity. In 
the fall of 1915, the Stapleton No. 1 well in the NEl-4, SEl-4 sec. 5, 
T. 25 S., R. 5 E., found shallow production in a sand at about 600 
feet but this was cased off and the well carried deeper. At 2,465 
feet an oil sand was encountered and was penetrated to a depth of 
2,511 feet. The well was finished Feb. 15, 1916. 

The resulting development has proceeded somewhat more rap- 
idly than in the case of the Augusta field since, although most of the 
area was controlled by one company, scattered tracts have caused 
much offset drilling. The early development was on the eastern side 
of the area, but worked westward and in the summer of 1917, To- 
wanda pool was opened. This pool has had the largest wells so far 
drilled in Kansas or Oklahoma, the maximum initial production 
being about 20,000 barrels per day. 

The sands of the field correspond in a general way to those of 
the Augusta field and are as follows: 

(1) An oil sand at about 600 feet This sand was developed 
in the early history of the field and gave many wells of 25 to 30 
barrels initial production. It is productive in all or part of sees. 
16, 21, 22, 29, 28, 27. 31, 32, 33 and 34 in T. 25 S.. R. 5 E., and 
parts of sees. 5 and 6, T. 26 S., R. 5 E. 

(2) A gas sand at about 1,300 feet. This sand gives small 
gas wells at scattered localities in the field. The wells are small, 
and the supply of gas is not sufficient to supply the demand for fuel 
for development purposes. 

(3) An oil sand at about 1,600 feet. This sand horizon is 
not continuous and is productive only in patches, principally in 
sees. 1, 2, 11 and 12, in T. 26 S., R. 4 E., and in sees. 8 and 17, T. 
26 S., R. 5 E. 

(4) An oil "sand" at about 2,000 feet which is productive at 
various points in the field principally in sec. 33, T. 25 S., R. 5 E., and 
sees. 8 and 17, T. 26 S., R. 5 E. This "sand" is in the upper part of- a 
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limestone 2.000 foot sand in the Augusta field. The sand gives wells 
of only moderate production in the Eldorado field. 

(5) An oil sand at 2,350 to 2,600 feet, which is the Varner 
sand of the Augusta fields. This sand is the principal producing 
horizon and is co-extensive with the field. The relations and nature 
of the sand are the same as in the Augusta field. The sand gives 
good wells in all parts of the field, but is especially productive in 
the Towanda pool in the western part of the field, where wells of 
as high aa 20,000 barrels initial production were developed. 

Minor Pools — Minor pools in the Butler county fields are the 
Smock pool in sec. 2, T. 27 S., R. 5 E., and sec. 35, in T. 26 S., R. 5 
E.; the Sluss pool in sees, 25 and 26, T. 26 S., R. 5 E.; the Potwin 
pool, lying principally in sec. 36, T. 24 S., R. 3 E. ; the Wilson pool, 
principally in sees. 8 and 9, T. 25 S., R. 5 E. ; the Ramsey pool in 
sees. 2 and 3 of the same township, and the Elbing pool, lying princi- 
pally in see. 17, T. 23 S., R. 4 E., and the Douglas pool, northwest of 
Douglas, in T. 29 S., R. 4 B. None of these pools exceed 2 square 
miles in area. The geologic conditions are similar to those at Augusta 
pool. The production is from a horizon equivalent to or near the 
Varner sand. The Wilson pool also has production from the 600 foot 
sand. The wells have been of moderate size. Recently oil has been 
found northeast of the Elbing pool, east of Peabody in Marion 
county. The significance of this discovery can not be stated as yet, 
but some very good wells are being brought in. 

The following table gives the well record, total and average 
initial production and the marketed production of the Butler county 
fields from 1914 to 1918 inclusive. 

-Wells Completed Inltidl Produition Mirkeltd 

Y«ir TaUI Oil Dry 0ns Tola I Aismfc Production 

1»H !S 5 .. J4 4T ».4 

l»li- SO Sa ( 34 S,3!0 13.1 

1916 ,-, 977 S3« IJfl 31 J13,»3S 23J.8 

•IBIT 1,194 1,015 148 !1 ra4,830 294.* S1,M9,1«9 

•1918 l,4t» — !iB 48 399.7 IS 28B.B 38,999,(111) 

■Oil and G» Journal. 

OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF OKLAHOMA. 

The oil and gas fields of Oklahoma may be- divided into the main 
field in the northeastern part of the state and the outlying areas 
in the other sections. The main oil and gas field may be subdivided 
into several districts as follows: Nowata district or shallow field, 
Bartlesville district, Sapulpa district, Tulsa district, Muskogee dis- 
trict, Okmulgee district, Osage district. Pawnee county or Cleveland 
district, Gushing district and Kay county district. Most of these dis- 
tricts are again subdivided into pools or fields. The location of the 
principal pools is shown on the state map (Fl. I.) In the following 
sections each district is considered in turn and the pools contained in 
each are noted separately. 
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NOWATA DISTRICT. 

The Nowata district iocludes Nowata county and the northern 
part of Rogers county. It is the portion of the Cherokee field 
known as the "Shallow field" with the addition of the Adair pool 
west of Nowata. The district may be divided into the following 
pools: Goody's Bluff-Alluwe, Delaware-Childers, Nowata or Clag^ 
Srett, California Creek, and Adair. The producing areas are shown 
in fig. 69. 

Coody's Bluff-AU 
luwe pool — The 
Coody's Bluff-AIlu- 
we pool lies princi- 
pally on the east 
side of the Verdi- 
gris river, extend- 
^ ing from Spencer 
Creek west of 
Chelsea on the 
south, northward to 
the line between 
Tps. 26 and 27 
north. The total 
;4 length of the pool 
^ from north to south 
is about 18 miles. 
The greatest width 
is about the latitude 
of AUuwe Post Of- 
fice, where it is 
about 6 miles, and 
the least width is 
about 2 miles in the 
vicinity of Coody's 
Bluff Post Office. 
The total area of 
the pool is about 75 
square miles. The 
northern and southern portions of the pool are sometimes con- 
sidered separately as the Coody's Bluff and Alluwe pools, the di- 
vision line being drawn at Salt Creek, where there is a rather 
marked break in the development. The extreme southern part of 
the pool lies west of Chelsea and is sometimes known as the Chelsea 
pool. The northern line of the Coody's Bluff-Alluwe pool is merely 
one of convenience, as the development is practically continuous 
with that of the Delaware-Childers pool. 




. — Ma[i >ihonlng prodnciug t 
in the Nonrata district 
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The develoiHnent is fairly solid over Uie area as outlined, al- 
though there are occasional dry holes scattered through the fleld 
sometimes in close proximity to producing wells. There are also 
occasional gas wells throughout the field, but they are much more 
abundant along the east side, especially in the Goody's Bluff portion 
of the field where the gas development extends as much as 2 miles 
to the east of that of the oil. 

The wells in the pool vary considerably in depth on account of 
the irregularities of the surface and on account of the fact that 
the axis of the pool is diagonal to the strike of the rocks, i. e., the 
wells in the northern part of the pool are started at a higher geolo- 
gical horizon than those at the southern end of the field and the depth 
to the producing sands is correspondingly greater. The depth of 
the wells in the Alluwe portion of the pool varies from about 350 
to about 576 feet in the Goody's Bluff portion from about 500 to about 
750 feet. In general the shallower wells are to the south and east 
and the deeper ones to the north and west. The wells in the south- 
ern part of the pool are started near the upper surface of the Fort 
. Scott (Oswego) formation and those in the northern part of the 
field, with few exceptions, start below the base of the Altamont. 

Two producing sands are known in each portion of the pool. 
The upper is probably the Bartlesville sand and is found about 400 
feet below the top of the Fort Scott or Oswego limestone. It fur- 
nishes by far the greater portion of the production. The lower 
sand, in the southern portion of the pool is about 65 feet lower than 
the Bartlesville. The lower sand in the northern part is 200 feet 
below the Bartlesville. It is known as the Burgess sand. The Bar- 
tlesville sand varies from 20 to about 25 feet and the lower sand in 
the Alluwe portion of the field from 15 to 20 feet in thickness. 

The oil from this field is usually a dark green or greenish black 
in color and its specific gravity is in the neighborhood of 35 degrees 
Baume. The base is of mixed paraffin and asphalt. The proportions 
of the two vary greatly but the paraffin usually predominates. 

The following table gives the well record and the total and aver- 
age initial production for this pool in 1905, 1906 and 1909, 1910 and 
1911. For 1907 and 1908 the statistics for the whole shallow-sand 
district are combined and those for the separate pools cannot be 
given. The southern part of the field is divided by the U. S. Geolo- 
gical Survey into the Chelsea and Alluwe pools. 

TABLE 8HOW1S0 AVEBAGB IMTIAL CAPACITIES OP WELLS IN THE GOODY'S BLUFF- 
ALLUWE- CHELSEA TOOL. 
— Coody'i Bluff— Alluwe - — -Chelsen 
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WELL RECOEtD OF THE COODY'S BLUFF- ALLUWE-CHELSEA FOOL. 
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Since 1911 the published statistics have grouped all the shallow 
sand pools. It is seen in the tables given above that the Goody's 
BIuff-Alluwe-Chelsea pool reached its maximum between 1906 and 
1909. Development has continued to the present, but only in a 
small way. The statistics for the entire shallow sand area are given 
at the end of the discussion of the Nowata district. 

Noivata pool — The Nowata or Claggett pool is the western ex- 
tension of the Goody's Bluff pool. It embraces about 5 square miles 
in Nowata county, in sees. 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, T. 26 N., R. 16 W. The 
depth of the wells varies from about 550 feet near Verdigris river 
on the eastern side of the field to about 725 to 750 feet on the west- 
ern edge of the pool. The productive sand is the Bartlesville, which 
lies from 390 to 410 feet below the top of the Fort Scott or Oswego 
lime. The sand varies in thickness from 15 to 20 feet and is sep- 
arated by 5 to 10 feet of sandy shale from a lower sand of about the 
same thickness. The wells in the eastern part of the pool are started 
about the top of the Big Lime (Altamont) and those in the western 
part about the horizon of the Lenapah limestone. 

The Nowata pool is pretty well surrounded by dry holes which 
define the area of the pool. There are also dry holes scattered 
through the pool, but it is probable that many of these are not truly 
dry, but gave a smaller production when they were brought in than 
was expected, or than could be profitably handled at that time. 
The number of gas wells in the pool is small. Several occur in 
sees. 16 and 21 about Zy^ miles northwest of Nowata and another 
group is about 5 miles southwest of the town. The town is sup- 
plied from this group of wells. Four or five more wells are scat- 
tered through the field. The supply is sufficient for local demands 
only. 

The following table gives the well record of the pool and the 
total and average initial production of the wells of the pool from 
1909 to 1911. 

WELL REroItn OF NOWATA OR CLAGCETT FOOL. 

Initial 

^Wells Compleled— — Production — 



Delaware-Childera pool — This pool extends westward from the 
Childers Post Office to the northeastern corner of T. 27 N., R. 14 E. 
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It is the westward extension of the northern end of Goody's Bluff 
pool and the general conditions are approximately the same. Along 
Verdigris river the width of the pool is a little over 2 miles, but 
north and west of Delaware it is less than one-half mile. The logs 
of the dry wells show that the sand is present on both sides of the 
productive area, but it seems to be tight. The sand is apparently 
continuous with that of the Goody's Bluff-Alluwe field and is there- 
fore thought to be the Barttesville sand. The depth of the oil varies 
from 670 to about 900 feet. The initial production of the wells in 
this pool was high, many of the wells starting off at better than 
150 barrels. The pool was developed very rapidly and the de- 
cline in production was also rapid ; most or all of the wells now pro- 
ducing are being pumped and some have been abandoned. The pro- 
duction now is small compared to the initial production. The oil is 
very similar in character to that of the Goody's Bluff pool. 

The well record of this pool and the initial production of the 
wells are shown in the following table : 



California Creek pool — The Galifornia Greek field is located 
principally along the creek of that name in Tps. 28 and 29 N., R. 
15 E., about 6 miles south of Coffeyville, Kan. The pool was devel- 
oped principally in 1911 and 1912. The majority of the wells are 
gassers and the pool is much more important on account of its gas 
than on account of its oil production. In December, 1912, a total of 
25 gas wells had been brought in which had an average capacity esti- 
mated at from about 3,500,000 to about 4,250,000 cubic feet per day, 
and an average initial pressure of 373 pounds to the square inch. 
A large part of the supply goes to Coffeyville, Kans., and some to 
other towns in Kansas through the lines of the Kansas Natural Gas 
Gompany, The general geologic conditions of this pool are the same 
as those of the Delaware-Childers pool. 

Adair pool — The Adair pool is located about 6 miles west of 
Nowata, principally in T. 26 N.-, R. 15 E. While it lies in the Nowata 
district as defined in this book, it is more closely related geologically 
to the Hogshooter and ether pools of the Bartlesville district than to 
the shallow pools east and north of Nowata. The wells start about 
the top of the Goffeyville formation and encounter the Fort Scott 
(Oswego) lime at about 625 feet and the top of the Bartlesville sand 
about 400 feet lower. The thickness of the Bartlesville sand is 
reported as being 34 feet. The Adair pool was discovered in Octo- 
ber, 1911, and its development was very rapid. 

As remarked before, the statistics for all the shallow sand pools 
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have been combined aince 1911. The combined statisticB are given 
below. 

WELL RECORD OF THB CHEROKEE BHALUIW SAND (NOWATA) 'DISTRICT. 

lultkll 

Wdti ComplBU 



*0]| and Gm Jnuriul. 

The great drop in the number of wells drilled in 1915 was 
due to the low price of oil which prevented the profitable working 
of very small wella. The rise in the average initial production 
shows that only such wells were drilled as had some chance of 
being fairly good producers. The decline in operations in this dis- 
trict is shown by comparing the number of wells drilled in the en- 
tire district in 1915 (600) with the number drilled in the Goody's 
Bluff-Alluwe-Chelsea pool alone in 1906 (1>390) or in the Dela- 
ware-Childers and Nowata pools in 1910 (866.) The total initial 
production of the district in 1915 was less than one-fourth that of the 
Goody's Bluff-AUuwe-Ghelsea pool in 1906. 

Operations increased somewhat in 1916 due to hif^er prices 
for oil but there can be no doubt that the district is long past its 
■ prime. The territory has been so thoroughly tested that the dis- 
covery of any important pools is practically impossible. However, 
the production will continue for several years if oil remains at its 
present high price. 

BARflLESVILLB DISTRICT. 

The Bartlesville district lies to the west of the Nowata district 
and includes all of Washington county and a narrow strip along 
the east side of Osage county. For consideration here the district 
is divided into the following pools : Canary, Copan, Wann, Dewey- 
Bartlesville, Squirrel, Hogahooter and Vera. In general, the oil and 
gas are found in the same sands as in the Nowata district, but on ac- 
count of the prevailing westerly dip, they occur at considerably great- 
er depths, usually over (1,000) feet. On this account the district has 
usually been known aa the Cherokee deep-sand field in distinction 
from the shallow-sand field to the east. The developed areas in the 
northern part of the district are shown in fig, 70 and in the south- 
ern part in fig. 71. 

Canary pool — The Canary pool lies in the extreme northeastern 
part of Washington county in T. 29 N. R'a. 13 and 14 E. The pool 
embraces an area of about 10 square miles and has its long axis 
in a northeast-southwest direction. 
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The productive oil horizon in the Canary pool is reached at 
depths of from 1,175 to 1,200 feet, with the greatest depth in the 
southwestern part of the field. The wells start in the shales of the 
Wilson formation of Kansas. The productive oil sand is the Bart- 
lesville, which also furnishes some gas. Gas is also found in the 
Mississippi gas sand. The.Bartlesville is unusually thick in this pool. 
The majority of the logs show thicknesses, of from 40 to 60 feet 
and some of them as much as 110 
feet. It is probable that when 
only 40 feet or less is shown in 
the log that the sand was not 
drilled through. A large number 
of wells produce both oil and gas, 
in which case the gas comes from 
the upper portion of the sand and 
the oil from the lower portion. 
There are also several gas wells 
scattered through the northeastern ^ 
part of the poo], while the south- 
western part is almost strictly a 
gas field. The whole pool is re- 
markably free from dry holes. 

The Canary is probably consid- 
ered as a part of the Copan pool 
in the published statistics of the 
United States Geological Survej*. 
For the Copan pool the average 
initial production is given at 54.4 
barrels in 1909 and 38.7 barrels in 
1910. These figures are probably 
fairly accurate for the Canary 
pool. 

The gas field of this pool is con- 
tinuous with the pool of Caney, 
Kana. The gas is obtained in part 
from the Bartlesville sand and 
in part from the Mississippi gas sand. The average initial capacity 
of the wells was determined as 31,570,000 cubic feet per day and the 
average pressure was 440 pounds per square inch. The demands 
made on the field were very heavy and the wells deteriorated rap- 
idly. In September, 1911, the capacity was determined as 916,000 
cubic feet and the pressure as 18 pounds. Measures are being taken 
to revivify the wells by pumping off the water and also by drilling 




Fig. 70. — Map sbowing ptoduclntc areas 
In tbe northern part of the Bartles- 
ville district. 
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deeper into the sand in the wells in which it was not drilled through 
when they were brought in. 

The well record and statistics of initial production of the oil 
wells for this pool are included in the Copan pool. 

Copan pool — The Copan pool extends from northeast to south- 
west across T. 28 N., R. 13 E. It occupies an area of about 8 square 
miles and is practically continuous with the Canary pool on the 
north and with the Bartlesville-Dewey pool on the south. Some de- 
velopment in the southeast 
part of T. 28 N., R. 12 E., ex- 
tends the development into 
Osage county and may ' be 
considered a part of the Co- 
pan pool. The pool is pri- 
marily an oil producer, al- 
though there are a few scat- 
tered gas wells. 

The sands found are the 
same as in the Canary pool, 
the Bartlesville and the Mis- 
sissippi gas sand, and in 
addition a shallow sand which 
was overlooked in the early 
development. The Bartles- 
ville is found at from 1,300 
to 1,450 feet below the sur- 
face and about 350 feet be- 
low the top of the Fort Scott 
(Oswego) lime. It is about 
29 feet thick. The Mississip- 
pi sand lies about 200 feet be- 
low the Bartlesville and is 
about 25 feet thick. The 
shallow sand lies about 700 or 
800 feet below the surface 
and is probably the sandstone 
in the upper part of the La- 
bette shale. 

The average initial production of the oil wells drilled in the 
Copan (probably including the Canary and Wann pools) in 1909 was 
54.4 barrels and in 1910 was 33.7 barrels. 

Wann Pool — This pool is located to the east of the Copan pool in 
the west part of T. 28 N., R. 14 E. The development consists of a 
group of wells from 1 to 2 miles west of Wann and another group 
about 4 miles southwest of Wann. The general conditions of the 
pool are similar to those of the Copan pool. The development is 
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FIk. 71. — Map showing producing firens In tlie 
sniitheru piirt of tlie Bartlesville district. 
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shown together with that of the Copan and the northern part of 
the Bartlesville-Dewey pools in fig. 25. 

The well record of the Copan (including Canary and Wann) pool 
is given in the following table : 

WELL RECORD OP THE COPAX FOOL. 



For 1915 all the Washington county pools were combined in the 
published reports. 

Dewey-BartlesvUle pool — The Dewey-Bartlesville pool occupies 
a large area extending from the north line of T. 27 N., on the north 
to the south line of T. 26 N., on the south and from the eastern line 
of Washington county west across the country and from 1 to 3 
miles into Osage county. There are many undeveloped spots in 
this area, but except along the eastern line of Washington county 
there are very few sections that do not have some producing wells. 
The portion of the pool north from Bartlesville is divided into two 
fairly distinct divisions by a belt along the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, which has several dry wells. To the north the 
pool is practically continuous with the Copan pool, to the southeast 
with the Hogshooter pool and to the southwest with the Ochelata- 
Avant development. The division into separate pools in thus largely 
one of convenience, but the lines of separation are drawn at more 
or less pronounced breaks in the development. 

Four sands have proven productive of oil or gas or both in the 
Dewey-Bartlesville pool. The shallowest is found about 525 feet^ 
■ below the surface and about 125 feet above the top of the Big Lime. 
It is known as the McEwin sand and is about 30 feet thick, medium- 
grained and generally light in color. It is probably a lens in the 
Nbwata shale. In some of the wells of the northern part of the 
pool a sand known as the Peru sand has proven productive of oil. 
This sand is about 20 feet thick and lies just below the Big Lime. 
Neither of these shallow sands has proven of great importance and 
in the early development were usually ignored in the effort to reach 
the deeper and more productive sands. Some fairly good wells 
have been brought in from both sands, however, and it is probable 
that as the deep sands are exhausted these shallow sands will prove 
worthy of development in view of the high price paid for oil in 
comparison to the price in the early days of the pool. 

The Bartlesville is by far the most important oil-producing 
sand of the pool. It lies between 1,200 and 1,350 feet below the sur- 
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face and its top is about 350 feet below that of the Fort Scott 
(Oswego) limestone. The sand varies in thickness from 25 to 
40 feet with some logs showing up to 60 feet. In character the sand 
is coarse, and light to brownish in color. The gas is usually present 
in the upper part of the sand. 

The Burgess sand is the moat important gas sand of the pool. 
It lies a short distance above the Mississippi lime and about 150 
feet below the Bartlesville sand. The sand seems to be persistent 
throughout most of the pool. 

The Dewey-Bartleaville pool was one of the first developed in 
Oklahoma and has been a great producer ever since. It is now 
undoubtedly past its prime, but the intensive development of the 
pool and the working of the shallow sands will undoubtedly pro- 
long the life of the pool for years to come. 

The gas wells of this pool occur principally in the vicinity 
of Bartlesville and in a belt extending to the east and connecting 
with the Hogahooter pool. There are also several gasaera in a 
belt extending north and south through Dewey. The initial ca- 
pacity of several wells in this and the Hogshooter pool was de- 
termined as- 15,850,000 cubic feet per day and the average pres- 
sure aa 464 pounds. In September, 1911, the average pres- 
sure was 219 pounds and the average capacity was 9,283,000 cubic 
feet. The wells were drawn on for practically their full capacity 
and in view of this fact have held up remarkably well. Many of 
them, however, are now very small producera or have been aban- 
doned. 

The well record and the initial production of the wella in the 
years for which statistics are available are shown in the following 
tables, in which the Dewey and Bartlesville pools are considered, 
separately. 



F THE BARTLESVILLE POOL. 
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For 1915 the statistics of the Dewey and Bartlesville pools are 
included with the others of Washington county. 

Squirrel pool — The Squirrel pool or Squirirel sand development 
centers about six miles east and two miles north of Bartlesville. The 
area usually included under this name includes sees. 35 and 36 of T. 
27 N., R. 13 E.; sees. 1, 2 and 12 of T. 26 N., R. 13 E., and sees. 6 
and 7 of T. 26 N., R, 14 E. The pool takes its name from the 
Linnie Squirrel farm in the NW. l^ see. 7, T. 26 N., R. 14 E. 

The Squirrel sand lies below the Fort Scott limestone. It is 
about twenty feet thick and the lower portion usually contains water. 
Several wells in the Squirrel sand occur in other portions of Wash- 
ington county, but not in sufficient number in one locality to con- 
stitute a Squirrel pool. 

Hogshooter pool — The Hogshooter pool includes a strip on both 
sides of Hogshooter creek in the southeastern part of Washington 
county. The pool is about 12 miles long from north to south and 
from a fraction of a mile to about 4 miles in width. Only the 
northwestern part of the pool is oil producing, the larger portion 
of the pool constituting one of the greatest gas fields in the state. 
The pool is practically continuous with the Dewey-Bartlesville pool 
on the north and the general conditions are the same as for that 
pool and the Copan pool. 

There are several productive sands. The highest is about 40 
feet below the Big Lime and is about 40 feet thick. The Bixler 
sand is just below the Oswego lime and varies from 5 to 50 feet 
in thickness. Neither of these sands has proven of much impor- 
tance, although some oil has been obtained from both. The Peru 
(?) sand is about 200 feet below the top of the Fort Scott (Oswego) 
lime. The thickness shown in the logs is usually 30 to 40 feet, al- 
though as little as 10 feet is shown in some logs. The Bartlesville 
said lies about 200 feet below the Peru sand or about 400 feet be- 
low the Oswego lime. As in the other pools of the district this is 
the most important sand. The thickness is usually shown as 30 
feet, but there is much variation in the logs. The Mississippi sand 
is reached by only a few of the wells. It produces principally gas. 

The condition of the gas field has already been considered in 
connection with the Bartlesville field. Several of the larger gas 
companies ran lines into the field and the wells failed rather rap- 
idly under the demands made upon them. The gas was piped to 
Bartlesville, Dewey and Miami, Okla., for use in the smelters, cement 
plant and mining camp, and to the principal cities in southeastern 
Kansas and to Joplin, St. Joseph, and Kansas City, Mo. Although 
greatly depleted the field is still (1918) an important gas producer. 

"Hie well record and the initial production of the oil wells of the 
pool are shown in the following table: 
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For 1913 and 1914, the statistics of the Hogshooter pool are 
combined in those of the Bartlesville pool. 

Vera pool — The Vera oil and gas pool is the most recent 
development of note in the Bartlesville district, having had its 
principal development in 1915 and 1916. It is located in the ex- 
treme southeastern part of Washington county, with the principal 
productions in the sections around the corner of Tps. 22 and 23 N, 
Rs. 13 and 14 E. The production is both oil and gas. The oil wells 
had initial productions ranging from a few barrels to 350 barrel? 
per day and the gas wells from 2,000,000 to 18,000,000 cubic feet. 
The daily production late in 1916 was estimated at 500 barrels. The 
geologic conditions and sands are quite similar to those of the Hog> 
shooter pool. 

As compared with the Nowata or Cherokee Shallow Sand dis- 
trict, the Bartlesville or Cherokee Deep Sand district was developed 
somewhat later. The territory is still showing occasional wells of 
200 or 300 barrels initial capacity but the majority are small pump> 
ers. The territory has been so well tested that there is little or no 
possibility of any large pools being opened. However, in the early 
drilling, a dry hole was thought to condemn a larger territory than 
has proven to be the case and some good producers have been 
drilled in territory originally thought to be dry. 

For the purpose of showing the development of the whole dis- 
trict, the well record of the Cherokee Deep Sand district is given 
for the past several years. This district includes the pools described 
under the Tulsa and Bartlesville districts as considered in this book. 
For 1918 a small part of the production of the Sapulpa district is 
included. 

WELL RECORD OF CHEROKEE DEEP 8 AND DISTRICT. 
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TULSA DISTRICT. 

The Tulsa district includes the portion of Tulsa county north 
and east of Arkansas river and a small area in western Rogers 
county southeast of Collinsville. By far the greater part of the 
development is included in a district about 5 miles wide extending 
from Skiatook on the north to Tulsa on the south, a distance of 
about 13 miles. This district is usually divided into separate pools, 
the Skiatook, Bird creek, Turley and Flat Rock, but, since the con- 
ditions are so similar in all of them, these pools are considered to- 
gether as the Bird Creek-Flat Rock pool in this book. Besides the 
Bird Creek-Flat Rock pool the other important pool of the district 
is the CoUinsvilie-Owasso gas pool which lies in Tulsa and Rogers 
counties, southwest of Collinsville and northeast of Owasso. There 
are also a considerable number of gas wells in a belt extending 
soirthwest from Dawson to the east of Tusla and in another belt 
extending west from Tulsa to Sand Springs. The producing areas 
are shown in fig. 72. 

Bird Creek-Flat 
Rock pooi— The Bird 
Creek-Flat Rock pool 
lies between Tulsa 
and Skiatook. Bird 
creek flows from 
north to south through 
the pool and gives it 
its name. The north 
end of the pool is oft- 
en known as the Skia- 
took pool and the 
south part is known 
as the Flat Rock pool 
from the development 
along the creek of 
that name. The de- 
velopment in a north- 
east-southwest belt 
passing through the 
village of Turley is 
sometimes d i s t i n - 
guished as the Turley 
pool. The geologic 
conditions are prac- 
tically the same as 
for the pools of the 
Nowata and Bartles- 
ville districts. The 
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wells are started very near the horizon of the limestone which has 
usually been called tiie Lenapah, but which has been found to be 
about 100 feet higher in the section than that limestone. The wells 
are thus started at the same horizon as those of the Red Fork and 
Glenn pools in the Sapulpa district to the south and a little lower 
than those of the Dewey-Bartleaville pools in the Bartlesville dis- 
trict to the north. The productive sands are encountered at a depth 
of about 1,000 to 1,200 feet. The productive sands are about the 
same as in the Dewey-Bartlesville pool. The Bartlesville sand is 
the principal producer and is found at a depth of very nearly 1,200 
feet. 

The Bird-Creek-Flat Rock pool was one of the earlier develop- 
ments in the Cherokee Nation and has been productive of many 
large wells. The limits of the separate pools comprising the large 
pool have been well defined for some time and the development has 
been intensive rather than extensive. 

The well record and initial production of the wells of this pool 
in the years for which statistics are available are as follows : 

WXLL KECOBD Or THE BIRD CRKEK-FLAT KOCK POOL. 
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ColUnsviUe pool — The CoUinaville pool lies to the east of Bird 
Creek pool, in the north-central part of T. 21 N., R. 14 E. There is 
some development of gas near Owasso in the southwestern part of 
the same township. The general conditions are the same as for 
the former pool except that the wells start in the section a short 
distance above the Big Lime or Oolagah formation. Some oil is 
found, but the poo! is far more important as a gas than as an 
oil producer. 

The gas wells are of large capacity, but usually not so large as 
those of the flogshooter pool. A good share of the product is util- 
ized by the large zinc smelters recently erected at Collinsville and 
by the brick plant there. 

Since 1911, the published statistics of the United States Geolo- 
^cal Survey combine the well records of the Bartlesville and Tulsa 
districts as the Cherokee Deep-sand district. This table has been 
driven in connection with the Bartlesville district. 

SAPULPA DISTEICT. 

The Sapulpa district includes the Glenn pool and some smaller 
outlying pools near Jenks, Red Fork, Taneha, Kelleyville, Mounds, 
Leonard and Bixby. The conditions throughout the pool are very 
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similar and a discussion of the Glenn pool applies to the smaller 
pools so far as the number, thickness and character of sands is 
concerned. The producing areas, except the Leonard, Broken Ar- 
row and Bristow pools are shown in fig. 73. 

The Glenn pool — ^The Glenn pool is one of the greatest oil pro- 
ducing areas in the world. It was opened by a well drilled by Gal- 
breath and Colcord in Hie summer of 1906. Development was very 
rapid and the pool soon became a phenomenal producer. The older 
wells of the pool have decreased greatly in production, but the pool 




Fig. 73.— Map showing prodnclng areas In the Sapolpa district. 
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has been extended and the total production is still very ^eat, al- 
though it has receded considerably from its maximum and the pool 
is undoubtedly past its prime. 

The pool lies to the east of Sapulpa. It has a width of about 4 
miles and a length of about 8 miles. The greater part of the pool 
lies in the eastern parts of Tps. 17 and 18 N., R. 12 E.. 

The wells of the pool are started at or near the horizon of the 
Checkerboard limestone, which outcrops through the pool so that 
the wells in the eastern portion are started below the limestone and 
those in the western portion as much as 100 feet above the limestone. 

Several sands are encountered in the wells of the Glenn pool 
and different ones of these are productive in different parts of the 
pool and in the outlying pools. The principal sands and their depths 
below the checkerboard limestone are as follows : 

(1) Two shallow sands lie above the main producing sands. 
One of these is found at a depth of about 800 to 850 feet below 
the surface and the other about 100 feet lower. Both of these sands 
show some oil and gas locally, but are not important producers. 

(2) The Red Fork sand is recorded at depths of from 1,275 
to 1,400 feet. The thickness varies from 10 to 30 feet. This 
sand is an important producer, although it falls far short of the 
Glenn sand in this respect. 

(3) The Glenn said is the great producer of both oil and gas. 
It is reported at depths of from 1,400 to 1,550 feet with majority 
of the logs showing its upper surface between 1,450 and 1,500 feet. 
The thickness as shown in the logs varies greatly in short distances, 
the extremes noted being 10 to 124 feet. Much of this apparent 
variation is due to the fact that many of the wells stopped before 
reaching the bottom of the sands, although there is almost certainly 
considerable variation in the thickness. The gas is usually found in 
the upper portion of the sand and the oil lower down. A strong flow 
of salt water is often encountered at the bottom of the sand. This 
sand is correlated with the Bartlesville sand of the pools farther 
north by many of the drillers. 

(4) A few logs show a sand which is called only the stray 
sand at a depth of about 1,650 feet. The thickness is recorded as 
35 to 40 feet. 

(5) The Taneha (Squaw) sand is encountered at about 1,750 
feet. The thickness varies from 10 to 50 feet. 

(6) The Rhodes or Dutcher said lies about 100 feet below the 
Squaw sand. 

(7) The Sapulpa or Mounds sand is shown in the logs of some 
of the deeper wells. The depth is about 2,360 feet and the thickness 
10 to 40 feet. 

The structure of the Glenn pool is very gentle. The surface 
shows only a terracing while the sub-surface structure as determined 
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on top of the Fort Scott limestone show only anticlines or "noaea"' 
plunging to the west or northwest and without closure to the east.* 

It is probable that much of the accumulation is due to varia- 
tions in the thickness and texture of the sanda. The variation in 
the thickness of the Glenn sand in particular is extreme and Hutch- 
inson (Bull. Okla. Geol. Survey No, 2) states that a series of care- 
fully kept logs extending across the pool ahowa that the sand thins 
rather rapidly in both directions from the middle of the pool. This 
sort of a body of sand would give the arched effect of an anticline 
without revealing itself at the surface. (See fig. 9.) 

The average initial production of the Glenn pool cannot be given 
accurately for the years previous to 1909, since the statistics are 
combined for the whole Creek Nation, The average of the Glenn 
pool was undoubtedly higher than that of the whole Creek Nation, 
which was 383.2 barrels in 1906, 277.9 barrels in 1907, and 146.1 
barrels in 1908. The average initial production of the pool proper 
in 1909 was 78 barrels, and in 1910 was 62.6 barrels. 

The well record for the Sapulpa district, including the Glenn, 
Mounda, Red Fork, Sapulpa, and Taneha pools, and the develop- 
ment near Tulsa, since 1909, is given in the following table. Dur- 
ing these years the Taneha pool, the northern extension of the 
Glenn, has been the most active and has furnished over three- 
fourths of the development. 

WBLr, BECORD OF BAPrLPA DISTRICT, 190B-1S1B. 

Weill Completed Inlllml Production 

Year ToUl Oil Dry Ou Total ATeraia 

li09 4Ii at 38 11 «,555 IIT.4 

1110 _._ 381 3ST 21 13 SS,57S IM.S 

1»11 iM 134 37 : lfi,5SB 90.3 

IBl* egg «- 14T 94 !3,Si8 Sr.,3 

lltlS- 988 748 186 83 31,SS5 42,7 

1BI4 - 1.195 87i iSi T3 58.920 8.1.3 

IMS 575 413 198 S4 !9,834 50.7 

1818 188 781 J40 67 48,388 83.1 

The total production of the Glenn pool by months from its 
■opening to the end of 1916 is shown in the following table ; 

TABLE SHOWING THE PRODUCTION OP TBE GLBNK POOL BY MONTHS 

Manlh 1807 180S 1988 1910 1911 

Janmry 38.1.839 1.78S.4I51 I,36;.n»i l.;4-l,2nfi 1,099,193 

Febnurr 572.414 1 8b:.0.-i4 1,410.S;8 1,543.6611 »flT.924 

MiTCH 1,081.030 £,888,411 1,543.483 1,974.514 i.J84.481 

April 1.718,079 1.963,761 1,487.179 1,67*.;08 1,570,947 

June 1.971.387 1,951.04J 1,808,988 1,573,578 958.518 

July 1,822.387 1.814.134 I,8-.«,J24 l,.'i5:,«K9 805,12* 

AOEUM 2093607 1,770,819 l,f»9,48-. l.C(t9,7U2 931.816 

Saptemtwr !.3e»,203 1,639,352 1,670.187 1.583,988 937,888 

October 2,441,882 1,832,933 1.802,888 1,521,784 889.247 

*Hmltb, C. D. The (ilenn nil ami gan t><>o1 "ml vk'lnlt.v, Ok1ti!i'iiii:i. i Itiill. L'. H 
CJeiil. Survey No. 541, "lip. 42-44, lfll4.) 
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1,4D1,1S4 1JSS.34I l.tOO.llS g8(,$l» 

i,ui>e« i,s«3,3ei Bes,4ii eii),«a» 

20.4S4.313 lfi,a4e.T40 l»,Sae.>14 13.880,118 

1VI3 1«I4 l«l» 1910 

;9!.33e 83MS8 4«4,GSr 3iS.2<S 

-18,830 ;«0,8oe 4 i 1.02! 814.3(0 

807.022 8; 1.334 

8 IE.; 80 I 

ISr.i74 I 

r3i.4;ii ; 

5I8.»4« S-0.403 

' 817.G!8 S84,IT8 534.008 SS3.:!ft 

753,113 004.307 alO.OIS 840.137 
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10 495 518 



Smaller pools in the vicinity of Glenn pool — The development 
near Red Fork in T. 19 N, E. 13 E., and that near Jenks in T. 18 N., 
R. 13 E., is similar in every way to the Glenn pool, with which they 
are practically continuous, and may be considered as belon^ng to 
that pool. 

Sand Springs pool — This development is principally of gas. It 
is located in the central T. 19 N., R. 11 E. There are a few oil wella 
in this township but the oil production is not important. 

Leonard pool — ^A small pool is located about one mile souih of 
Leonard in Sec. 33, T. 17 N., R. 14 E. The pool had some fairly large 
wells, one being reported at 1,200 barrels. The most active devel- 
opment was in 1916 and 1917. The pool proved to be spotted, and 
of small area. 

Bixby pool — There is considerable development in Tps. 16 and 
17 N., R. 13 E., in the vicinity of Bixby. The principal pool and the 
one ordinarily known as the Bixby pool is the northeastern part of 
T. 16 N., R. 13 E. Oil wells having as high as 700 barrels have been 
reported. The production varies from 1,600 to 2,100 feet in depth. 
The territory is spotted and there are many dry holes which separ- 
ate the area into several small producing areas. 

Broken Arrow pool — A long narrow strip of oil production ex- 
tends from the E. V3 sec. 22, T. 18N. R. 15 E., southeastward to 
sec. 8, T. 17 N., R. 15 E., a distance of about 5 miles. The pool aver- 
ages about 1 mile in width, but through most of its length is nar- 
rower than that. The initial production is small, not averaging- 
more than 50 or 60 barrels per day. The production comes front 
a depth of about 1,300 feet. 

Bristow pool — In the vicinity of Bristow and Kelleyville, south- 
west of Sapulpa there is some scattering development which may- 
be called the Bristow pool. Most of this development is in the north- 
central part of T, 15 N., R. 9 E., where there are several gas wells- 
of capacities ranging from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet per day and 
a few small oil wells. 
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Two small pools are located near Kelleyville, one lying princi- 
pally in sec. 2, T. 16 N., R. 10 E., and one in sec. 5, T. 16 N. R. 11 E. 

OKMULGEE DISTRICT. 

(By I'. M,n BHUer, Cnnsulllnii (ieoloelal. Oimulgee, Okln.) 

Location and Area — The Okmulgee district is located in east- 
central Oklahoma and lies largely in Okmulgee county. The city of 
Okmulgee lies near the center of this district. The area comprised 
in this field is about 30 miles north and south and 30 miles east 
and west, or about 900 square miles, including ranges 10 to 15 east 
and townships 11 to 16 north. The district contains more than 
40 distinct pools, which produce oil and gas. The principal pro- 
ducing areas are shown in fig. 74, but the production is so scattered 
that it is iihpossible to include all of it, without lining in the whole 
county. 

Historical geology-^The stratified rocks exposed in the Okmul- 
gee district belong to the lower part of the Pennsylvanian system 
and include from the lowest exposed rocks to the highest, the Wins- 
low formation, the Senora formation, the Calvin sandstone, the 
Wetumka shale, the Wewoka formation, the Holdenville shale, the 
Seminole conglomerate, the Checkerboard limestone, and overlying 
shales and sandstones of the Tulsa group. 

The Checkerboard limestone is perhaps the most distinct strati- 
graphic marker in this district. It is known in the city of Tulsa 
and its outcrop con be traced southward through Jenks, Glenn Pool 
and Mounds to the southwest quarter of sec. 17, T. 14 N., R. 11 E. 
It is also found outcropping south of Okfuskee postofflce in T. 
13 N., R. 10 E. The character of the other formations will be de- 
scribed more fully under the subject of stratigraphy. It will be 
sufficient to state here that they represent for the most part shal- 
low water deposition in a basin connected with the sea, subject to 
rapid currents and sudden changes in the location of the currents 
carrying the sediment, with the exception of the epochs represented 
by the Henryetta coalbed and the Grave Creek coalbed. 

Fossils are abundant at several horizons, particularly just 
above the Henryetta coal in the Senora formation, in the shale beds 
of the Wewoka formation, in the limy shales of the Holdenville 
■ group and in the Checkerboard limestone. The fossils of the 
Checkerboard limestone are not easily obtained as they are im- 
bedded in the hard rock, although they seem to be well preserved. 

Stratigraphy — As stated above, the series of sedimentary rocks 
outcropping in this district is composed almost entirely of shale 
and sandstone. A careful study of this series reveals the fact that 
few of the beds extend more than a few miles along their strike. 
This may be due to the small size of the basins in which they were 
deposited, or to the rapidly shifting currents of the depositional 
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basin, or to the shapes of the basins and the orientation of their 
short axes with the strike of the beds, i. e., it seems likely that 
the sandstone lenses are elongated parallel with the ancient shore- 
lines, which elongation now happens to run at right angles to the 
present strike. Thus the outcrops of the beds exposed are only 
cross sections parallel to their short axes. This latter explanation 
seems to fit the conditions in most cases, and because of these condi- 
tions, measured sections in one part of the field will not correspond 
'to measured sections in another part of the field, and indeed they 




Fig. 74. — Map sbowlne producing areas In tbe Okmulgee district. 
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can be used only locally for correlation purposes. There are, how- 
ever, a few beds which can be traced for long distances along their 
outcrops. Three such beds, known as key rocks, are- the Checker- 
board limestone, a prominent sandstone in the middle part of the 
Wewoka formation, and the basal Wewoka sandstone. The Semi- 
nole conglomerate is another such bed but it cannot be traced north- 
ward farther than the vicinity of Beggs. 

An accurate description of each of the various formations as 
named by J. A. Taff in the Coalgate folio of the U. S. Geological 
Survey is difficult owing to the fact that the top and bottom of these 
formations are not well defined and the formations are so much alike 
or grade northward into groups which are so similar that there is ■ 
not sufficient reason for dividing them, i. e., on the whole, each for- 
mation is a group of sandstone and shale beds which, if taken over 
their entire extent, are very similar in their characteristics. How- 
ever, the formations such as the Senora, Calvin, Wetumka, Wewoka, 
Holdenville, Seminole and the Checkerboard limestone are described 
below for Uie Okmulgee district. 

The Senora formation outcrops in a northeast-southwest belt 
running through Henryetta, east of Shulter, through Morris, through 
T. 14 N., R. 14 E., and lies at the foot of Bald Hill. In the south- 
em part of this district it is a series of sandstones and shales con- 
taining one workable bed of coal and several coal beds too thin to 
be worked at the present time. To the northeast, the sandstones 
grade into sandy shale and the shale and only one bed of coal is 
known to be present. The thickness of this formation is about 250 
feet in the southern part of the area and diminishes to about 50 
feet or less in T. 15 N., R. 15 E., and vicinity. 

The Calvin formation is composed almost entirely of sandstone 
in the southern part of the district but from the center of T. 11 N., 
R. 12 E., northward it becomes more and more shaly and in the vicin- 
ity of Okmulgee it changes entirely to shale or is cut out by over- 
lap of the Wetumka so that from a point about three miles north- 
east of the town of Okmulgee northeastward it contains no sand- 
stone and indeed it seems probable that there is no Calvin present. 
Its maximum thickness is about 150 feet. 

The Wetumka formation is essentially a shale formation and it 
maintains a thickness of about 120 feet from the southwestern part 
of the district to the vincinty of sec. 16, T. 14 N., R. 13 E. From this 
point northeastward it thins considerably. Its exact thickness 
northeast of the vicinity just mentioned cannot be determined as 
the formations below it are shale and have the same characteristics 
as the Wetumka. However, in T. 16 N., R. 15 E., less than 80 feet of 
shale occurs between the Winslow and Wewoka formations and is 
doubtless the representative of the Wetumka shale. It also con- 
tains many short lenses of sandstone. 
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The Wewoka formation is approximately 450 feet thick through- 
out this district. It is composed of thick massive and cross-bedded 
sandstones, interbedded with shale and sandy shale in alternating 
strata of about the same thickness. Its basal bed , as near as can 
be determined, extends for at least 15 miles along its outcrop, al- 
though it is a thin sandstone having a maximum thickness of about 
6 feet. Another sandstone in the piiddle part of the Wewoka has 
been traced continuously more than 30 miles. This bed outcrops 
from the southeast corner of T. 11 N., R. 11 E., to the southeast cor- 
ner of T. 15 N., R, 13 E., and very probably lies on top of Conjada 
mountain at Arkansas river. The upper portion of the Wewoka 
formation contains many cross-bedded sandstones which are very 
difficult to trace and, where they can be traced, they are so irregular 
that structural data based on them is of little value. 

The HoldenviUe formation, like the Wetumka, contains many 
thin sandstones, although it is predominately a shale formation. In 
the vicinity of Beggs, the HoldenviUe contains some thin limestone 
members. At least two of these have been noted but owing to the 
fact that they are only a few inches thick they cannot be traced 
continuously. The upper part of the HoldenviUe as mapped by Taff 
in the Coalgate quadrangle has not geen traced through to the Ok- 
mulgee district and hence the thickness of this formation is not yet 
established in this area. 

Overlying the HoldenviUe is a conglomerate which, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, will correlate with the Seminole conglomerate of 
sec. 17, T. 6 N., R. 8 E., as mapped by Taff. This formation has been 
mapped in reconnaisance from the extreme southwest corner of T. 13 
N., R. 11 E., to a point in sec. 24, T. 15 N., R. 11 E., about two miles 
northwest of Beggs. The pebbles in this conglomerate are composed 
almost entirely of light-colored chert. In the western part of T. 13 N. 
R. 11 E., these pebbles have an average size of about one-eighth inch 
in diameter. To the northeastward the size of these pebbles di- 
minishes to the size of sand grains in the vicinity of Beggs, Beyond 
this point the bed has not been distinguished from other sand- 
stones in its immediate section. Its thickness is from 15 to 25 feet. 
This estimate includes the sandstone with which it is associated, the 
conglomeratic portion of the bed being oft:en much thinner. The 
conglomeratic portions are in some places at the base, in others at the 
top, and in still other places the conglomeratic portions or lenses 
are within the sandstone. For this reason, it is very difficult if 
not impossible to map the top of this bed and obtain results that are 
valuable structurally except in a very general way. 

Above the Seminole conglomerate in this district is a shale that 
avt^rages from 100 to 120 feet in thickness. This shale is in turn 
overlain by the Checkerboard limestone. This limestone is re- 
markable for its persistent characteristics such as its thickness. 
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color, resistance to weather, peculiar fossil markings, jointing:, etc. 
It was mapped in detail along its outcrop from the north side of 
T. 16 N., R. 12 E., to the southwest comer of T. 14 N., R. 11 E., or a 
distance of about 20 miles. It is a hard blue limestone averaging 
4 feet in thickness and contains peculiar semi-circular markings 
caused by the presence of fossil brachiopods. Its weathered surface 
is usually a light cream color or a very light yellow. On weathering 
it breaks into blocks which are nearly cubical and are about four 
feet on each aide. It outcrops usually in stream beds and very 
seldom on hills or ridges. This limestone is reported to outcrop 
near the town of Glenpool and also at the crossing of the Frisco 
and Midland Valley tracks in Tulsa. A shale belonging to the 
Tulsa group overlies the Checkerboard limestone and is in turn 
overlain by the sandstones of the Sapulpa group. 

Structure ; Structural features as revealed at the surface in the 
area west and northwest of the outcrop of the Calvin sandstone bear 
only a slight resemblance to the structures which are revealed by 
subsurface studies. Their significance, however, is important. 
East of the outcrop of Calvin sandstone the structure of the ex- 
posed rocks is believed to correspond more nearly to the structure 
of the producing sands. 

There is a general thinning of the formations to the north and 
northwest, as well as considerable evidence of one or more over- 
laps in the formations in the lower part of the section here de- 
scribed. The highest overlap has been noted at the base of the 
Wetumka shale in T. 16 N., R, 15 E., where this shale is not over 
80 feet thick and rests on the Winslow formation. Farther south, 
in T. 15 N., R. 15 E., shales and sandy shales appear which belong to 
the Calvin and Senora formations. And still farther to the south 
and southeast the Stuart shale, Thurman sandstone and Boggy 
shale appear in turn between the Calvin sandstone and the Wins-' 
low formation. The strike of the Winslow is northwest-southeast 
whereas the strike of the Calvin is northeast-southwest. Well logs 
not only indicate a gradual thickening of known strata toward the 
southeast but also seem to show the sudden appearance of new strata 
which are not strictly parallel to the beds higher in the section. For 
these reasons it seems probable that several overlaps may be pres- 
ent. 

The major feature of the structure in the western part of 
the Okmulgee district is that of a northwestward dipping mono- 
cline with only slight variations from normal. The average dip of 
the strata towards the northwest is about 90 feet per mile or 1 
degree. In places, this dip is as great as 150 feet to the mile and 
in other places it is as low as 50 feet to the mile. East and south- 
east of the outcrop of the Calvin sandstone the average dip is much 
less than it is to the west and northwest. In the eastern district. 
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the structure of the producing sands is more nearly parallel to that 
of the structure of the surface beds. The variation in structure 
between the surface beds and the producing sands in the western 
part of Okmulgee county is due partly to the thickening of the beds 
to the southeast, but is also due to tiie fact that the deeper strata 
were folded slightly before the younger beds were deposited. In 
other words, the folding was going on while the sediments were 
being deposited, or at intervals during the early Fennsylvanian pe- 
riod. Structural data based on producing sands show that anticlines, 
domes, synclines and basins exist at depth where the surface indi- 
cates only minor variations in dip. Many of the pools show the 
presence of faulting in the beds at a depth of 1,000 feet or more 
which is not discernible at the surface. So far, the faulting of sur- 
face rocks observed is of minor consequence. Faults, in the produc- 
ing sands, with a throw of 10 to 100 feet are known in at least a 
dozen pools. These faults generally run in a southeast-northwest 
direction. The study of the sub-surface structures is very impor- 
tant in the guiding of drilling and production operations. 

Producing pools — As stated previously, there are more than 40 
producing oil and gas pools in the Okmulgee district. Many of these 
are well defined, others are not developed sufficiently or are so ir- 
regular in outline as not to be easily defined. Morris and Bald Hill 
were the first to be developed, the Booch sand pool of the Morris 
field having been discovered in 1904 and developed early in 1905. 
Bald Hill followed in 1906. Many of the early wells in this part of 
the county came in at 1,000 and 1,500 barrels. Recent completions, 
however, are rarely over 100 barrels daily production. Three or 
four sands are the principal producers in this part of the county. 
They are the Salt sand at about 800 feet, the Booch sand at 1,200 
the Morris at 1,600, and the Leidicker at 1,800. Other deeper and 
intermediate sands have been productive locally. 

Recent development has been most active in the western part 
of the district in Ranges 11 and 12 east. Here the Youngstown 
pool in sees. 25 and 36, T. 14 N., R. 11 E., the Thousand Acre Lake 
pool in sees. 23 and 26, T. 13 N., R. 12 E., and the Wilcox pool in 
sees. 35 and 36, T. 15 N., R. 11 E., have attracted wide attention and 
are producing large quantities of oil. Several new sands have been 
discovered in this district, among them a sand at 2,900 feet which 
is doubtless in the FayetteviUe shale of the Mississippian system. 
There are five principal producing sands in the western part of the 
country. In the Youngstown field they lie at 1,750, 1,900, 2,300, 2,500 
and 2,800 feet in depth. Many of the wells are coming in at 1,000 
barrels daily production. The condition of development of the 
Youngstown and Thousand Acre Lake pools on March 15, 1919, 
are shown in figs. 75 and 76. 
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The following table gives the principal pools, their location, the 
year of first development, and the names and approximate depths 
of the principal sands in each pool. 

Production of the Olemulgee district — The Okmulgee district 
has averaged over 10,000 barrels daily for many years. In the 
last two years it has gradually increased its production and in the 
month of February, 1919, the average daily production amounted 
to over 18,000 barrels. This was divided among the various pools 
as follows : 
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The following table gives the well record for the Okmulgee 
district from 1911 to 1916 inclusive, as nearly as it can be com- 
piled from the United States Geological Survey reports. 

WBLL BECDBD OF OKHiniGEE DI8TBICT, 1911-191$. 
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UU8K0GEB DISTRICT. 

The Muskogee district, as considered here, includes Muskogee 
and Wagoner counties, and the extreme southeastern part of Rogers 
county. The following pools may be distinguished: Muskogee, 
Wainwright, Boynton, Cole, Haskell, Inola, Coweta and Stone Bluff. 
There has been considerable drilling over the territory and several 
wella outside the pools mentioned above have shown some oil and 
gas but have led to no important developments. 

The geology of this district varies somewhat from that of the 
fields to the northwest. The wells start below the horizon of the 
Fort Scott (Oswego) limestone and penetrate the shales and sand- 




F^. 77. — M&p Bbowlug prodDctaig areas In tbe Muskogee district. 
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atones of the Winslow formation. There is a strong possibility 
that some of the production is from below the Fennsylvanian but 
the underground geology of the area is very uncertain. 

Mtiskogee pool — The Muskogee pool extends southwest from the 
city, between the M., 0. & G. and M., K. & T railways, for a distance 
of about s\% miles. The wells in the northeastern part of the pool, 
near the townsite, reach the productive sand at a depth of between 
1,000 and 1,100 feet. The occurrences in the southwestern part of 
the pool are very erratic, some wells being over 1,000 feet deep and 
others striking good pay at considerably less depth. In any case, 
however, the wells extend beyond the depth which should carry 
them through the Fennsylvanian rocks according to the thickness 
given by Taff in the Muskogee folio and should penetrate the Mis- 
sissippi lime. The logs do not indicate that this is true, as all the 
rocks encountered in the lower parts of the wells are sandstones and 
shales. It is probable that the actual thickness of the Winslow is 
greater in this region than the thickness obtained by Taff by meas- 
uring across the outcrop. 

The development of the pool began on the townsite in 1904 and 
a small pool was outlined. This pool, known as the townsite pool, 
was soon exhausted and the wells abandoned. The development to 
the southwest began in 1906 and has been fairly constant ever since. 
The field is very spotted and the percentage of dry wells is rather 
high. There are also many gas wells irregularly distributed through 
the field. The well record of the pool from 1909 to 1913 is as fol- 
lows: 

WXLL RECOBD OF HU8XIKIBE POOL. 

Walls Completed InllUl Production 

Tear Total Oil Dry Gu Total ATsnc* 

I»e9 IM T» tl » SJ45 114.4 



Since 1913 the statistics for all the pools in this district, except 
Inola, have been combined by the United States Geological Survey. 
These statistics are given at the end of the discussion of the dis- 
trict. 

Wainwright pool — The development near Wainwright consists 
principally of gas wells of moderate capacity with a few small oil 
wells. The pool is of little importance. 

Boyvion pool — The Boynton pool is located about four miles 
northeast of Boynton in sees. 15, 16, 21, 22 and 28, T. 14 N., R. 16 E. 
Development was begun in May, 1914, and by January, 1915 there 
were 13 producing oil wells, 4 gas wells and 3 limiting dry holes. 
Production is found at depths of 1,350 to 1,640 feet with the best 
pay between 1,510-1,545 feet. The earlier wells were fairly small 
producers, 12 to 150 barrels initial production, but more recently 
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much larger wells have been had. One brought in in September 
1916, was credited with an initial production of 1,800 barrels. The 
structure of the pool is said to be anticlinal with a pronounced nar- 
rowing or pinching to the northeast, practically forming a dome. 
The greatest production is from the narrowed, northeast portion of 
the structure. The limits of the pool are well defined. The pro- 
duction , reached 8,000 barrels per day but had declined to 5,500 by 
the beginning of 1916. 

The Cole or northwest Boynton pool — This pool is located about 
six miles west of the one just described, with best wells in sec 
11, T. 14 N., R. 15 E. The producing sand is found at about 1,610 
feet. The .initial production was as high as 300 barrels daily per 
well. 

Haskell pool — ^This pool may be regarded as an extension of 
the Bald Hill pool to the southwest in Okmulgee county. The Haskell 
development lies in T. 16 N., R. 15 E. Four sands ranging in depth 
from 800 to -1,960 feet are productive of oil or gas or both. The oil 
wells are of moderate initial production, most of them being about 
100 barrels. Gas wells of up to 25,000,000 cubic feet daily capacity- 
were found. The field has shown little of interest in the past year 
or two. 

Inola pool — The Inola pool is situated in sees. 3, 4, 9 and 10, 
T. 19 N., R. 19 E., in southeastern Rogers county. The pool waa 
opened in 1913, was developed very rapidly and reached its maxi- 
mum production early in 1914. By April of that year it had de- 
clined to a daily production of about 2,000 barrels. The pool had 
unusually large producers, for shallow wells, up to 1,100 barrels 
daily initial production being reported. The greater part of the 
production came from depths of 600 feet or less. There has 
been no development of particular interest in the past two or three 
years, 

Coweta pool — Considerable attention has been attracted from 
time to time by the bringing in of moderate sized wells near Coweta 
in western Wagoner county and near Broken Arrow to the west in 
Tulsa county. The area has proven to be very spotted and the 
pools have not achieved much importance. Several sands from 600* 
to 1,350 feet were encountered. The wells were small, most of them 
having leas than 100 barrels initial production. The Coweta de- 
velopment in principally in T. 17 N., Rs. 15 and 16 E. 

Wagoner poot— This development consists of several small 
pumpers in T. 18 N., R. 18 E., about 5 miles northwest of Wagoner. 
The wells start only a few hundred feet above the Mississippi lime 
and the production is at the very base of the Pennsylvanian or 
possibly in the Mississippian. 

Stone Bluff pool— Thig pool is located near the Midland Valley 
railroad about half way between Muskogee and Tulsa. Most of the 
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production is from sec. 5. T. 16, R. 15 E. The field was opened late 
' in 1915 ; by January 1, 1916, had 5 producing wells ; and by Febru- 
ary 1, 9 producingr wells with a daily production of between 6,000 
and 6,000 barrels, and by March 1, the production had increased 
to about 12,000 barrels per day, and a few days later to 13,000 
barrels. The field was quickly defined and its area was very small. 
The production had declined to 7,500 barrels by April 1, 1916, and 
has continued to decline since that time. 

The well record for the Muskogee district since 1913, not includ- 
ing the Inola pool, is as follows : 

WELL RECOHD OF MUSKOGEB DISTRICT. 



■Oil and Gbb Jonnul — Includu Rot^n Cauntr producllan. 



PAWNEE COUNTY DISTRICT. 
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The development in Pawnee County is in the extreme northeast 
part near Cleveland, and is known as the Cleveland field or pool. 
The development of this pool began rather early in the history of 
the oil industry of the state and, with some halts, has continued 
until the present. The early development was in the town of 
Cleveland and the immediate vicinity and the more recent has been 
to the south and southeast of the town. The developments farthest 
south and east are known as the Olney and Lauderdale pools. 

The rocks of the region consist of sandstones and shales of the 
upper part of the Fennsylvanian system and the wells are started 
near the horizon of the Elgin sandstone. The production is from 
sands at about the same level as the sands of the pool farther 
north and east and also from sands higher in the section. 

The following description of the pool about the end of 1909 is 
given by Hutchinson in Bulletin No. 2 of the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey : 

The flrat well drilled wns on the Bill lx>wery farm. Just south of rhe towu- 
site nnd was known hb "I'ucle Bill No. 1.'' The enterprise was promoted by 
local capital and resulted In ft paying well at 1,615 feet. Development fol- 
lowed rapidly nnd almost every town lot was soon drilled. The city couucll had 
to pass an ordinance forblddine the drilling of wells on the rear ends of bosl- 
ness lots on Main street. The principal part of the field was found south of 
town In sections 16 and IT, although sections, 18. 20 nnd 29 have also proved 
profitable territory. 

Two sands were discorered, known as the Cleveland sand and Kelso sand. 
The Kelso sand, found on the Kelso farm sonthwest of Cleveland. Is above the 
Cleveland aand and In early development of the Kelso pool drllUnK ceased on 
reaching that horlu>n. Owing to the fact that at the time ojieratlons b^an In 
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Glevelaad pool tbere was no law fixing tbe minimum dletauce at which oil 
wells should be drilled, development In this field resulted In great waste to oih 
eratOFS. Wdls were often drilled on adjacent town lots, so near each other that 
there was hardl; room to build tbe rigs. In such cases many welU were soon 
ezbsnsted and casings pnlled without having repaid the initial cost Perhaps 
nearl7 one-half the wells on the towueite hsTe already been abandoned. 

The limits of tbe pool have been pretty well defined, for several years by a 
series of dry boles drilled around its margin. The rock pressure has decreased 
to considerable extent, bot the field Is still a good steady paying one. 

During tbe year 1909 there were 21 wells drilled In the Cleveland Add only 
one of which was dry and but two produced gas. The other eighteen were oil 
wells with an initial production of 1,095 barrels dall;. 

Since 1909 the development haa carried the field farther to the 
southwest. The finding of deeper productive sands has, however, 
been the principal factor in prolon^ng the life of the field. The 
productive sands of the pool and their depths from the surface are 
given by Robt. H. Wood in Bulletin 531 B. of the U. S. Geol. Survey 
as follows : 

PRODUCING OIL SANDS IS THE CLEVBLAND FULD. 
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The well record of the field is given in the following table: 

WELL BBCORD OP PAWNEK COUNTY, 19I)8-1»I8. 

Weill ComplMed Inltl*! FnxlDC 



1.403 
3.905 



Considerable drilling has been done in Pawnee county outside 
of the Cleveland pool but with only moderate success. Some oil and 
gas have been developed near Hallett and some good gas wells have 
been brought in near Maramec, but these cannot be considered as 
important pools. In 1916 a small oil pool was developed near Jen- 
nings in Sec. 22, T. SON, but it has failed to develop into anything 
of importance. The entire county has been pretty well tested and 
the probabilities of any important production are small. 
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The producing areaa near Cleveland are shown with those of 
Osage county in fig. 78. 

OSAGE COUNTY. 

(By B. P. Hlndat.) 

Osage county ia located in the north tier of counties and a Mt- 
tle east of the center of the state. It extends from T. 20 N., to T. 
29 N., inclusive, and from R. 2 E. to R. 12 E., inclusive. It consists of 
46 entire townships and parts of 35 otiiers. The entire area is ap- 
proximately 2,350 square miles, or 1,500,000 acres. The county has 
the same area and limits as the Osage National Reservation. 

The Osage National Reservation was created by Act of Con- 
gress June 15th, 1872. This act states that a tract of country west 
of the 96th meridian, bounded "on the east by the 96th meridian, 
on the south and west by the north line of the Creek country, asd 
the main channel of the Arkansas river, and on the north by the 

fise Ktt ttie n$E me moi gut mnt 



Fig. 78 — Key map of Osage Comity. 
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south line of Kansas" should be assigned as the permanent homn of 
the Osage Indiana. 

The Oklahoma State Constitution expressly stated that the 
reservation should constitute a single county until all the lands were 
allotted, after which the legislature could sub-divide it. As it now 
stands Osage county is the largest civil division in the state. 

History of Mineral Right Leasing. 

An act of Congress, February 28, 1891, provided that certain 
Indian lands could be leased for raining purposes for a period of 
ten years in such quantities and upon such terms and conditions as 
the agent in charge of the Reservation might recommend, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. By virtue of the 
act a lease was executed in 1896 to Edwin B, Foster, covering the 
whole of the Osage Reservation, about 1,500,000 acres. The laase 
expressly ran to the grantee and his assignees and recognized 
the right in said grantee to sub-lease any portion thereof. 

The same year the Phoenix Oil Company was formed and took 
over all the interests of Edwin B. Foster. This company imme- 
diately drilled a number of wild cat wells in the southeastern por- 
tion of the Reservation, which were the first producing wells in 
Oklahoma, 

In 1900, the Osage Oil Company was formed, which received an 
assignment of a portion of the lease held by the Phoenix Oil Com- 
pany, being described as "six miles north and south by ten miles 
east and west" lying near the east line of the Reservation, west- 
erly from Bartiesville, Indian Territory. 

In 1902 the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company was 
formed and all the leases held by the Phoenix Oil Company and the 
Osage Oil Company were transferred to the new company. By the 
end of 1914 the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company had 
sub-leased 680,000 acres of the whole Reservation. 

The original lease to Edwin B. Foster would expire in 1906 so 
by Act of Congress March 3, 1905, the leases on the 680,000 acres 
only, or the acreage which had been sub-leased by the Indian Ter- 
ritory Illuminating Oil Company were renewed for a period of ten 
years. The lease on the remainder of the Reservation was per- 
mitted to expire. This action left the Indian Territory Illuminating 
Oil Company with only 2,060 acres, however, this acreage was 
considerably increased later by purchase from sub-lessees. 

By Act of Congress, June 28th, 1906, all the lands belonging to 
the Osage Tribe of Indiana were allotted among the members of the 
tribe, giving to each his or her full share. The same act provided 
that all the oil, gas and mineral rights were reserved to the tribe 
as a tribe in their tribal relations for a period of twenty-five years, 
and recognized the existing leases. 
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During the period between the granting of the first lease to 
Edwin B. Foster in 1896 and May 31, 1917, only three leases were 
executed. One of these covered a block of acreage in T. 23 N., R. 8 E., 
on which is located the Hominy (section 8) field, a block in Tpa. 21 
and 22 N, Rs. 7 and 8 G^ on which is located the Boston pool, and a 
block in T. 24 N., R. 9 E. 

On May 31, 1917, was held the first of a series of auction 
sales for the sale of leases. From this date until June 6, 1919, seven 
sales were held, the dates being as follows: May 31, 1917; Nov. 
12, 1917; Feb. 14, 1918; May 18, 1918; Nov. 9, 1918; March 5, 1919, 
and June 6, 1919. At these sales the oil rights on one-hundred and 
sixty-acre tracts were offered to the highest bidder. The tracts 
were well scattered over the portion of the county east of Range 
7, except at the last two sales when a very few tracts west of Range 
8 were sold. The largest of these sales in point of acreage was 
that of May 18, 1918 when 321 tracts were sold, and the largest in 
point of bonus money paid was that of June 6, 1919, when the sale 
amounted to over $5,000,000.00. However, at this sale the gas 
rights on a large tract in the western portion of the county were 
sold. The highest price paid for a single one-hundred and sixty-acre 
tract was $600,000.00 and was paid for the SW. Vt sec. 17, T. 27 N., 
R. 8 E. The highest price paid for gas acreage was H-00 per acre. 
Up to and including the sale of June 6, 1919, approximately 350,000 
acres out of a total in the county of 1,500,000 acres had been leased 
for oil. The entire county is now leased for gas. 

Topography and Drainage. 

The surface of Osage county in a broad sense is that of a level 
plain. However, a well developed drainage system has produced a 
maximum relief of approximately 250 feet. 

The eastern half of the county lies in the Sandstone Hills re- 
gion. The rocks exposed at the surface are practically entirely 
sandstones and shales, with a few limestones. In the western half 
of the county the rocks exposed are practically entirely limestonea 
and shales with a few sandstones. Over the entire county the litho- 
logic character and structure of the rocks are very closely reflected 
in the topography of the region. Both the limestone and sandstone 
formations characteristically form well-defined escarpments with 
steep eastern slopes, and in many cases long, gentle dip slopes to 
the west. In a few localities local folding is reflected in the topDg- 
raphy giving west facing escarpments and dip slopes to the east. 

Over most of the county erosion is active and gulches and valleys 
are being vigorously excavated. The resultant debris is carried 
away by the streams before it has a chance to accumulate in any 
great quantity, hence the valley sides are comparatively steep, 
however, in a few localities broad shale valleys have developed. 
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The drainage of the county is to the southeast. The extreme 
western and southwestern portion of the county is drained by Ar- 
kansas river and streams tributary to it. The remainder of the 
counly is drained by the streams tributary to Verdigris river, the 
principal ones being Hominy creek, Bird creek, Sand creek and 
Caney river. 

Geology. 

The rocks exposed at the surface in Osage county are all of 
sedimentary origin and are of late Pennsylvanian and early Per- 
mian age. The contact between the Pennsylvanian and Permian 
was mapped by J. W. Beede and the results published in Oklahoma 
Geological Survey Bulletin. He shows this contact as entering 
Oklahoma from Kansas near the east line of T. 29 N., R. 6 E:, and 
extending in an irregular line a little west of south across the county 
and crossing the Arkansas river near the west line of T. 24 N, 
R. 5 E. The sediments of the county are almost entirely marine and 
were deposited in comparatively shallow water. 

Stratigraphy. 

The formations exposed at the surface in Osage county are 
approximately 2,800 feet thick. Of this thickness 2^60 feet are of 
Pennsylvanian age and 550 feet of Permian age. 

The Pennsylvanian formations exposed in the county from the 
lowest to the highest are as follows; about 120 feet of the upper 
Coffejrville formation; Hogshooter limestone; an interval of un- 
named sandstone and shale varying from 75 to 300 feet in thick- 
ness; Dewey limestone; Wilson and Buxton formations; Pawhuska 
limestone; and an interval of alternating limestones and shales, 
with a few sandstones, having a thickness of approximately 700 
feet. Included in this later series is the Cryptozoon, Stonebreaker, 
Foraker, Red Eagle and Neva limestones. 

The formations of early Permian age from the lowest to the 
highest are as follows: The Council Grove, Chase and Marion for- 
mations of the Kansas section and included in these formations are 
the Cottonwood, Grouse, Wreford, Ft. Riley, Winfield and Hering- 
ton limestones. 

A more detailed description of the formations exposed in the 
county is given in a preceding* section on the Geology of Okla- 
homa and also in the United States Geological Survey Bulletins as 
shown in fig. 78. 

Structure, 

Osage county is located on the southwest flank of the Ozark 
uplift. The structure of the area is in general that of a gentle 
northwest dipping monocline. The average dip is about thirty feet 
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to the mile. The general monoclin&l structure, is, however, broken 
in many places by local folding and faulting, which form rather 
well defined bands across the county. The folded areas are con* 
spicuously present in the eastern and central portions of the county, 
whereas the monoclinal structure of the western portion is practi- 
cally unbroken. 

' One of the largest folds in the county is the Meyers dome, 
located just east of Meyers station on the Midland Valley Railroad. 
This fold has a reserve dip of approximately seventy feet. Two 
other folds of about the same size are located northwest of Hom- 
iny, on one of which is the Section Eight oil field. 

The faults have a general northwest, southeast trend and are 
seldom ever one mile long. The vertical displacement ranges from 
a few feet to a maximum of approximately 150 feet. 

Detailed information in regard to the structure of the county 
is given in the United States Geological Survey Bulletins shown on 
fig. 78. 

Production. 

. As a producer of oil and gas Osage county has proven to be 
one of the most prolific areas in the Mid-Continent field. The meth- 
od of leasing has greatly retarded development in the county but 
even with this handicap it has made rapid progress. There has been 
no development to date west of Range 7, due to the fact that the 
area has not been leased. The developed areas east of Range 6 
are shown on Plate III. From this plate it can be readily seen that a 
large portion of this area has been proven productive. From a 
geological standpoint there is probably not another area of equal 
size in the Mid-Continent field that has as large a percentage of 
favorably located acreage. Of the entire number of tracts that have 
been sold one out of three has proven productive. 

At least ten producing horizons are found underlying the 
county. From the shallowest to the deepest they are: Layton; 
Cleveland; Big Lime; Peru; Oswego; Wheeler, Bartlesville ; Tucker; 
Burgess, and Mississippi lime. The Bartlesville sand is one of the 
most extensive laterally and is generally considered the best pro- 
ducer in this portion of the Mid-Continent field. 

While the western portion of the county has not been tested 
it is a very favorable area and will no doubt prove productive. It 
looks especially favorable for gas and the recent completion of 
some large oil wells, sec. 17, T. 27 N., R. 8 E., which was formerly 
considered a gas area, proves that this portion of the county also 
has great possibilities as an oil producer. 

The following list gives the names by which the producing 
areas are generally known, wiHi their location, the productive hori- 
zons and the approximate average initial production. 
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GUSHING DISTRICT. 

The Cusliiiisr district includes parts of Creek and Payne coun- 
ties and includes the Gushing, West Gushing, Yale, Ripley and In- 
galls pools. For convenience the small gas pool near Otoe in 
western Pawnee county is included in this district. The accom- 
panying sketch map (fig. 79) shows the producing areas in the 
Gushing and Yale pools. 

CiuMng Pool. 

The Gushing pool has been of the utmost importance in point 
of amount of production and affect upon the market. While it is 
already past its maximum its production is still of considerable im- 
portance and its great historic interest- makes it worthy of some- 
what more detailed notice than is given to the majority of the pools 
in Oklahoma. 

The pool has been treated rather fully in two publications. 

(1) The Gushing Oil and Gas Field, Oklahoma, by Frank 
Buttram, published as Bulletin No. 18 of the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey in 1914. 

(2) Geologic Structure in the Gushing Oil and Gas Field, 
Oklahoma, and its relation to the oil, gas and water, published as 
Bulletin No. 658 of the United States Geological Survey in 1917. 

In the following p^ges both reports are used extensively. 

Location and area — The Gushing pool is located in the ex- 
treme western part of Greek county, with some production from 
Payne county to the west. The greater part of the development is in 
the western half of Tps. 17 and 18 North, Range 7 East. The name 
is taken from the town of Gushing, about 12 miles west of the field. 

History and developynent — The discovery well was drilled by 
C. B. Shafifer on the Wheeler lease, sec. 31, T. 18 N., R. 7 E., in 
Uarch, 1912. Development was rapid but the production was all 
from the Wheeler and Layton sands. In spite of the discovery of 
an important northern extension in the summer of 1913, the field 
began to show signs of exhaustion, when, in December, 1913, the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Gompany drilled to the Bartlesville sand in 
sec. 3, T. 17 N., R. 7 E., and secured a 500 barrel well. This was the 
beginning of the most feverish activity and of the development of 
one of the phenomenal pools in the history of the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

The most recent development has been the securing of good 
production from the Tucker sand, below the Bartlesville. The first 
well in the Tucker sand was the largest so far drilled in the state. 
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. ?9.— Map showing produclug areas In Cnahlng rtistrlcl. 
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with- an initial production of over 15,000 barrels per day. The pro- 
ductive area in the Tucker sand, however, was smaH and the wells 
declined rapidly. 

Stratigraphy — The rocks of the area all belong to the Penn- 
sylvanian system. The most prominent bed outcropping in the 
field is known as the Pawhuaka limestone, which is about five feet 
thick in the southern part of the field, thickening to the north, 
where it is composed of three limestone members separated by 
. shale. About 150 feet of alternating sandstones and shales are ex- 
posed in the field below the Pawhuska limestone and above a heavy 
sandstone, thought to be the Elgin sandstone. 

Little is known of the stratigraphy for 1,000 feet or more be- 
low the Elgin sandstone, except what can be determined from the 
study of the well records. The formations outcrop in the Hominy 
quadrangle to the east of the field. This quadrangle has been 
mapped by the United States Geological Survey, but the results have 
not been published. 

The formations at greater depths are the southward exten- 
sions of the formations outcropping in the northeastern oil fields. 
Owing to the disappearance of the limestones to the south and west, 
and the thickening of the sands and shales it is almost impossible 
to make detailed correlations with the well records of the Gushing 
pool. It is thought, hovvever, that the Wheeler sand is. the Port 
Scott (Oswego) limestone of the northeastern fields. 

Structure — ^The Gushing field is located in the general area of 
northwest dip — the Prairie Plains monocline. However, the struc- 
ture of the immediate field is a major anticline folded into a rather 
complex system of domes and synclines. 

The principal producing areas are domes, which are described 
by Buttram as follows: 

The Dropright dome is so named from the town of Dropright 
which has sprung up as a result of remarkable activity on the slope of 
the dome. This anticline extends from Cimarron river in sec. 34, T. 
19 N., R. 7 E., west of southwest to E. 1/2 sec. 17, T. 18 N., R. 7 E., 
where the dome reaches its maximum development. From this point 
southward to the southeast comer of sec. 20 it dies out rapidly. 

The elongated dome thus described is about 5 miles in length 
and the apex or summit is well toward the south end. From the 
summit northward for a distance of about 2 miles the northward 
dip is very gentle. The slope is very gentle, but from the middle of 
sec. 4 northward to Cimarron river the dip is more rapid. 

The dip on the west slope also is gentle for about a mile be> 
yond the Cimarron river. However, from this point on to the 
westward the dip is very steep and reaches a maximum of about 
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170 feet to the mile, this being the maximum dip In the field so far 
as is known to the writer. The east side of the dome, too, shows 
B gentle slope at first. The steepest dip ia about the middle of sec. 
16. In cross section therefore this dome shows a short eastern 
limit and a much long:er, steeper, western limit. Likewise in longi- 
tudinal section the south end ia short and the north is much longer. 

The Drumright dome is so named from the town of Drumright, 
which is situated on the western slope of the dome. This structure, as 
above noted, might be regarded as the continuation of the Droprlght 
dome, the two making an anticline, but it is best described separ- 
ately. It is by no means so well developed as the preceding struc- 
ture. The axis rises from the southeast comer of sec. 20, T. 18 N., R. 
7 E., to about the middle of the W. ^^ of sec. 10, T. 17 N. 
Both the north and south dips are very gentle, as compared with 
those of the Dropright dome. The total dip on the north end of 
the dome is not much in excess of 50 feet, while the south dip is 
between 30 and 40 feet. The west slope is comparatively gentle, 
being about 75 feet to the mile. This slope as shown by the struc- 
tural contours Is much more irregular than the corresponding slope 
of the Dropright dome. The east slope of this dome is somewhat 
more than a mile in length, and very gentle, the dip being about 
50 feet to the mile. As compared with the other east dips in 
northeastern Oklahoma, however, this is rather pronounced. It 
was on the west slope of this dome in sec. 32, T. 18 N., R. 7 E., that 
the discovery well was completed in March, 1912. 

The southernmost of the three principal domes is termed the 
Shamrock dome from the Post Ofiice by that name situated some 
2 miles to the southwest of the apex of the dome. This dome is 
seen to be closely related to the Drumright dome. The axis rises 
from about the middle of the west side of sec. 10, south to the 
center of sec. 22, thence dropping to the southwest. The southern 
limit of the dome is beyond the confines of the map, the axis pass- 
ing out of T. 17 N., in the southeast comer o* sec. 33. 

The west slope of this dome is long and gradual, being a part 
of the regular moniclinal structure of the region. The east slope 
of the dome was not accurately mapped on account of lack of good 
exposures of formations, and also through want of well logs. It is 
certain, however, that the east dip continues from the apex of the 
dome in sec. 22 approximately to Little Deep Fork Greek in 
the east ly^ of sec. 23. This makes one of the best developed domes 
of the entire area, being surpassed in magnitude only by the Drop- 
right dome. 

It will be noted in passing that as this is being written (1914) 
wells of large production are being brought in in the Bartlesville sand 
on this dome, the well of the Numa Oil company on the Fife lease 
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in sec. 22, starting off at a reported production approaching 8,000 
barrels per day. It is safe to say that the area involved in this 
dome will be one of the moat productive parts of the entire field. 
The Mount Pleasant dome takes its name from Mount Pleasant 
church, which is situated on the north slope of the dome. This is one 
of the few structures that is characterized by east-west elongation. 
The dome extends from the west 1/2 sec. 10 eastward and somewhat 
northward through sec. 11 into the northwest part of sec. 12, T. 
17 N., R. 7 E. It thus has a length of not to exceed 2 miles. Trans- 
versely it may be said to extend from about the center of sec. 14, 
northward to the center of Sec. 2, a distance of about 2 miles. 
The east dip of the dome, which from an economic standpoint is the 
most important, approximates 65 feet. The great production at 
the present (1914) being obtained from the Bartlesville sand is 
from the region where this dome comes into contact with the south 
end of the Drumright and the north end of the Shamrock domes. 



In general the production in the Gushing field follows the 
structure very closely as is pointed out in the quotation just given. 

Producing horizons — Commercial production has been ob- 
tained from four different horizons, the Layton, Wheeler, Bartles- 
ville, and Tucker sands. In addition to these the Jones and Cleve- 
land sands have shown some oil and gas but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to be of importance. 

The name Layton was first applied to a sand found produc- 
tive on the Layton farm in the Cleveland field and the sand in the 
Cushing field is supposed to be at the same horizon. It is generally 
a fairly soft> porous, coarse-grained sandstone, with an average 
thickness of about 30 feet although the thickness as reported in 
logs varies from a very few feet to 100 feet or even more. The top 
of the Layton sand is found at an average depth of 1,530 feet below 
the top of the Pawhuska limestone, (1,400-1,500 feet below the 
surface) and 810 feet above the top of the Wheeler sand (Fort 
Scott or Oswego limestone.) The formations between the Layton 
and Wheeler sands thicken to the west so that the interval between 
the sands increases in that direction. 

The Wheeler sand received its name from the farm on which 
the first producing well of this horizon was obtained. It is really a 
formation consisting of two members of coarse-grained, light-brown 
limestone with a shale break, believed to be the Fort Scott. (Os- 
wego) limestone. The average thickness of 75 feet. The top of the 
sand lies from 700 to 810 feet below the top of the Layton sand 
(2,200-2,300 feet below the surface) and 390-400 feet above the 
top of the Bartlesville sand. 
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The BartlesviUe sand is supposed to be a continuation of the 
principal producingr aand in the diatrict from which it takes ita 
name. In the Gushing pool it is probably about 100 feet thick 
and is a soft, porous, coarse-grained, brown sand-stone. The top 
of the BartlesviUe lies at an average distance of 420 feet below the 
top of the Wheeler (2,600-3,000 feet below the surface.) 

The production from the Tucker sand is more recent and cov- 
ered much less area than that of the other sands. In the Bartles- 
viUe region, in Washington county, the sand is principally a gaa 
producer, is 150-200 feet below the top of the Bartlesville sand 
and is about 20 feet thick. Even if it continues with the sand in 
the Bartlesville region, it may be very different in character and 
thickness in a locality so far distant as the Gushing field. 

Production — The Gushing pool has been marked by wells of 
very large production. In the Layton and Wheeler sands wells of 
1,000 barrels were not uncommon and the average initial produc- 
tion for 1912 was 227.4 barrels per day. The Bartlesville sand 
wells were very much larger, most of them in the early development 
having an initial production of more than 1,000 barrels, and many 
of them of more than 5,000 barrels. The average initial produc- 
tion of nearly 700 wells was practically 1,000 barrels per day. 

As is usually the case with wells of unusually large production, 
the decline was very rapid. *Buttram cites instances showing the 
rapid decline. One hundred sixty-one Layton and Wheeler wells 
had an average daily production of 23,079 barrels in February, 
1913, while at the end of May, 801 wells were giving an average 
daily production of 18,574 barrels, indicating a decline of one-half 
in the 161 wells in three months. The rate of decline in the Bar- 
tlesville sand wells is even more rapid. This is shown by the de- 
cline in the production of the pool from 300,000 barrels per day 
in April to an average of less than 100,000 per day in December, 
1915, in spite of the new wells which were being brought in con- 
tinually. 

Character of oils — ^The Gushing oil pool furnishes the highest 
grade of crude so far found in any important pool west of the Al- 
leghenies. The Layton crude averages about 41 degrees, the Bar- 
tlesville about 40 to 41 degrees and the Wheeler 38 to 39 degrees 
Baume. The mixed crude gives on refining about 35 per cent gaso- 
line and benzine, 20 per cent kerosene, 30 per cent distillate, 15 per 
cent residium and 5 per cent loss. 



•Op. cit. pp. 50-51. 
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Beal's work (referred to above) was done much more recently 
than that of Buttram and after the field had been well defined in 
all the productive sands. He makes no additions to the surface 
jreology as determined by Buttram but points out the variations be- 
tween the structure of the surface beds and that of the different pro- 
ducing sands. Detailed contour maps on the different sands are 
given. These maps also show the water surface, the areas of great- 
■est production and the areas of oil and gas productien. 

The cause for the extremely rapid decline of the field is given 
■as the great number of wells drilled and the extraordinarily rapid 
decrease of the gas pressure due to the waste of gas. The water 
from sands above and below the productive sands also invaded 
the productive sands due to poor casing and improper plugging of 
abandoned wells and has been a contributing factor to the decline 
■of the field. 

Yale pool — This pool is located on a pronounced anticlinal 
structure. It was opened in 1914 by a well in see. 7, T. 19 N., E. 6 E., 
and .development has continued steadily until the present, and about 
4 square miles lying along the line between Rs. 5 and 6 E., in T. 
19 N., between Yale and Quay are productive. 

There are four productive sands at average depths of about 
2,720, 2,875, 3,050, and 3,130 feet respectively. The two upper 
sands have produced only gas in most of the territory. Capacities 
of as high as 20,000,000 cubic feet per day have been reported from 
the second sand 

The wells are of only moderate size, very few having an initial 
production as high as 1,000 barrels. The production holds up well, 
however, and the field is a paying one. On account of the depth 
and the comparatively small wells, the field has not produced any 
great excitement and the development has proceeded in an orderly 
manner. ' 

West Cimhing pool — The West Gushing pool is located east of 
Cushing in the eastern part of T. 18 N., R. 5 E., where there are 
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two anticlinal folds separated by a syncline. Both folds have been 
fairly well tested but only gas wells have resulted. Some of the 
wells have had capacities of from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 cubic feet 
per day. 

Ripley and IngaUs pools — Well defined structure 3 miles west 
of Ripley and at Ingalls, in T. Id N., R. 5 E., have been well tested 
but have produced only gas and a few small oil wells. Most of the 
activity in these pools was in 1914, 1915 and 1916. They have 
been rather quiet for the past year or two. 

Early in 1919 it was reported that a strong flow of gas had 
been encountered at a depth of about 700 feet in sec. 15, T. 16 N. 
R. 5 E. This well is in rather promising territory on a faulted anti- 
cline. A structure near Otoe has given several gas wells of large 
capacity but no oil production of importance. The pool was opened 
late in 1915. 

KAY COUNTY DISTRICT. 

{By F. L. AURIN) 

GeTieral Statement. 

Kay county is one of the northern tier of (Aunties in Okla- 
homa bordering Kansas. The geologic formations are for the 
most part the non-red Permian. The following formations are 
exposed in this county: Matfield shale, Fort Riley limestone, Doyle 
shale, Winfield limestone, Uncas shale, Herington limestone, and 
an unclassified series of thin limestones and shales. The general 
structure is a monocline having a dip of about 30 feet per mile 
to the west. The following oil and gas pools have been discovered 
and developed : Newkirk, Ponca City and Btackwell. In the Kay 
county district are included also the Billings, Garber and Barnes 
pools. The producing areas of the Newkirk, Ponca City and 
Blackwell pools are shown in fig. 80, and of the Garber, Billings and 
Barnes pools in fig. 81. 

Producing Areas. 

Newkirk pool — The Newkirk pool is almost exclusively limited to 
sees. 35, T. 28 N., R. 3 E., and sees. 2, 10, 11 and 15, T. 27 N., R. S 
E., and near the town of Newkirk. 

The first wells drilled in this field were near Newkirk in 1905. 
l^ey were small, shallow gas wells and varied in depth from 600 
to 2,200 feet. A short time after the discovery they became ex- 
hausted or were ruined by salt water. It was not until the latter 
part of 1913 that the first oil well was brought in, which was near 
the center of sec. 2, T. 27 N., R. 3 £. During 1914 the production 
from increased development amounted to more than 2,500 barrels- 
per day about the middle of the year. This production came from 
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rig. 80. — Map ibowlDg producing areas of tbe Newklrk, Fonca Clt7 
and Barnes pools. 
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the 900-foot sand. The largest initial production was reported at 
500 barrels, and the average about 200 barrels. The productive 
area was gradually extended. In 1915 and 1916, there were no 
special features of development, but in 1917 considerable excite- 
ment was created by the discovery of a deep sand on the Bigger- 
staff farm in sec. 10, T. 27 N., R, 3 E. Production was found at a 
depth of 3,223 feet. During this year and 1918 a number of wells 
were drilled to the deep horizon in the vicinity of this well and also 
in sees. 15, 22, 27, 33 and 34, T. 27 N., R. 3 E. The initial production 
of the wells ranged from a few garrels to 2,300 barrels. 

Production was found in a well in sec. 34 of the same town- 
ship in a sand at a depth of about 3,355 feet. Most of the de- 
velopment in the early part of 1919 has been in sec. 15, T. 27 N., 
R. 3 E. However, the results have been s6 discouraging that only 
a few wella are drilling to the deeper sands. The present daily 
production (March, 1919) of the field is about 3,500 barrels from 
about 50 producing wells. There are 3 pipe lines taking the produc- 
tion from this field. 

The wells in this field start at the Fort Riley limestone. There 
are 3 producing sands. The 900-foot which has been the most im- 
portant producing horizon has an average thickness of about 15 
, feet. It has been correlated with the Elgin sandstone by some 
geologists. The wells in this sand are steady producers. A few 
wells have found some production in a 1,400-foot sand. The deep 
sand is encountered at an average depth of 3,150 feet. The pro- 
duction is very erratic and "spotted." The thickness of this sand 
is reported as high as 100 feet. In several well the productive 
sand is reported at 3,350 feet. This deep production may be in 
the Mississippi lime. 

The oil from the 900-foot and deep sands is approximately the 
same, being green in color and ranging in gravity from 38 degrees 
to 41.5 degrees Baume. 

Ponca City pool — The Ponca City pool including what is known 
as the South Ponca pool and a few producing wells northeast of 
Ponca City is limited to all or a part of the following: sees. 8, 9, 
18 and 19, T. 26 N., R. 3 E.. Sees. 11, 12, 13. 14 and 24, T. 26 N., R. 
2 E., and sees. 4, 8, 9 and 17, T. 25 N., R. 2 E. The main Ponca City 
field is in T. 25 N.. R. 2 E. 

The first well in this field was drilled in 1905 by a local com- 
pany. Gas was encountered at a depth of 500 feet. In 1906, 1907 
and 1908 the development of the shallow sand was centered around 
sec. 34, T. 26 N., R. 2 E. The total volume of gas sold during this 
time was about 178,000,000 cubic feet. The first important oil 
well was brought in during June, 1911, on the Willie Cry farm in 
sec. 8, T. 25 N., R. 2 E. Development proceeded very rapidly. In 
1912 there were over 30 wells producing with an average daily 
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production of 34 barrels. The total production for 1913 amounted 
to 722,358 barrels. During 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 devel- 
opment .gradually decreased. Id January, 1919, the Marland Re- 
fining Company completed a well on the Miller farm in sec. 9, T. 
25 N., R. 2 E., having an initial production of 1,000 barrels from a 
sand at a depth of 3,929 feet. The daily production (March 1, 1919) 
was about 1,100 barrets. 

The surface horizon in this field is usually the Herington lime- 
stone. The first sand of any importance occurs 375 feet below the 
Herington and the average thickness is about 17 feet. This sand 
has also produced gas in paying quantities. 

The most important gas sand ia the 500-foot which has an 
average thickness of about 37 feet. The early wells were drilled to 
this horizon. The initial volumes ranged from a few thousand 
to 7,000,000 cubic feet. Some geologists correlate this sand with 
the gas sand at Dexter,- Arkansas City and several other places 
in Kansas. 

Tile 1,000-foot sand, productive of both oil and gas, has an 
average thickness of about 35 feet. 

The 1,330-foot sand, also productive of oil and gas, ranges in 
thickness from 15 to 40 feet. 

The most productive oil sand which also yields some gas is 
the 1,550-foot or Ponca sand. The average thickness is about 18 
feet. The initial production of wells In this sand has been as high 
as 10 barrels an hour. 

The 2,100-foot sand has been found to be productive of both 
oil and gas. 

There are two dnep sands, one of which was productive in 
Willie Cry, No. 9, sec. 8, T. 25 N., R. 2 E., at a depth of 3,743 feet, 
the other in Mollie Miller No. 9, sec. 9, T. 25 N., R. 2 E. at a depth 
of 3,929 feet. The former had an initial production of 20 barrels 
and the latter 1,000 barrels. 

The oil from the 1,550 and 2,100-foot sands is olive green in 
color and the gravity ranges from 40 degrees to 41 degrees Baume, 
while that from the 3,743 and 3,929 foot sands has a reddish-green 
color and a gravity of about 41 degrees Baume. 

Blackwell pool — The Blackwell pool is located in Kay county 
and covers approximately all or a part of the following: sees. 31, 
32, T. 29 N., R. 1 E., sees. 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29 and 30, T. 28 N., 
R. 1 E., and also the shallow gas producing area in sees. 12, 13, 24, 
25, 26, 35, 36, T. 28 N., R. 1 W., and sees. 2, 10, 15, 17, and 21, T. 27 N.," 
B. IW. 

Previous to 1912 only shallow gas wells had been drilled in this 
field. This early development extended from near Blackwell north- 
ward for a distance of about 10 miles. The initial volumes of the 
gas wells ranged from a few thousand to 5,000,000 cubic feet. About 
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37 wells were drilled in 1912 and 21 of these produced gas. In 
1914 the first oil well of any importance was drilled in the Swenson 
farm in sec. 32, T. 29 N., R. 1 E. The initial production was esti- 
mated at 600 barrels from a sand at a depth of 3,360 feet. Gae 
welts having an initial volume from 260,000 to 65,000,000 cubic feet 
were also completed at this time. The field was slowly developed 
OD account of the length of time and trouble in drilling to the Swen- 
son or deep sand. In practically all of these deep wdls, heavy vol- 
umes of gas were encountered in the shallow sands. The volumes 
of gas, although of commercial value, were not utilized as a rule, 
but were mudded off and drilling continued to the deep oil-pro- 
ducing sand. 

By January 1, 1916, most of the development was centered 
around sec. 32, T. 29 N., R. 1 E., and later was extended into the 
adjoining sections. During this year wells having an initial pro- 
duction as high as 3,500 barrels, were completed in sec. 32, T. 29 N., 
E. 1 E., and sec. 6, T. 28 N., R. 1 E. A well estimated to have had an 
initial production of 500 barrels was completed on the Curry farm 
in sec. 18, T. 28 N., R. 1 E., In the 1,900-foot sand. During 1917 and 
1918 the principal development was the extension of the shallow 
sand production into sees. 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, and 31, T. 28 N., R. 1 E. 
In the early part of 1919 most of the development in the shallow 
sand areas was in sees. 20 and 29 of the above township. 

In some of the deep wells in this pool more than 12 sands, 
productive of oil or gas in various quantities, have been reported, 
but there are about 10 sands, some of which are sandy limestones, 
found throughout the field where wells have been drilled to 3,400 
feet. There are several gas sands above the 700-foot sand, but 
they are not of sufficient importance to be considered here. The 
700-foot gas sand is usually found throughout the field. Initial ca- 
pacities as high as 10,000,000 cubic feet have been reported. The 
900-foot and 1,400-foot gas sands have been found in the northern 
part of the field or wherever wells have been drilled to these depths. 
The initial capacities vary from showings to a few million cubic 
feet. The 1,400-foot gas sand had an initial volume of as high as 
5,000,000 cubic feet in the NW. ^4 sec. 20, T. 28 N., R. 1 E. The 
1,600-foot and 1,700-foot sands are productive of oil and gas. The 
former has produced as high as 2,000,000 cubic feet of gas in initial 
volume and the latter as high as 10 times this amount. These sands 
show gas in the northern part of the field, but in sees. 17 and 18, 
'T. 28 N., R. 1 E., and southward, they produce as high as 1,200 bar- 
rels of oil on initial production, the average being about 200 barrels. 
The 1,900-foot sand shows gas in some quantities throughout most of 
tiie field and in sees. 8, 17, 18 and 20, T. 28 N., R. 1 E., is produc- 
tive of oil. The 2,000-foot sand produces oil in sec. 18, T. 28 N., 
R. 1 E., and sec. 31, T. 29 N., R. 1 E. An initial production as high ta 
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350 barrels has been reported. The 2^00-foot, 2,600-foot and the 
3,200-foot gas sands have shown gas in varying amounts wherever 
wells have been drilled to these horizons. The best production in 
the 2,200-foot sand has been found in sees. 31 and 32, T. 29 N., 
R. 1 E., and sees. 5 and 6, T. 28 N., R. 1 E., where initial volumes as 
high as 15,000,000 have been reported. The 3,400-foot or Swenson 
sand is productive of oil and gas. Oil production has been found in 
sees. 31, 32, T. 29 N., R. 1 E., and sees. 7, 8 and 18, T. 28 N., E. 1 E. 
The initial production ranges from a show to aa high as 3,500 bar- 
rels. Gas is usually associated with the oil in most of the wells. 
The Swenson No. 1 in the SW. M sec. 32, T. 29 N., R. 1 E., which 
was drilled in 1914, and had an initial production between 400 and 
600 barrels, was producing about 15 barrels, March 15, 1919. 

More than 370 wells have been drilled in the Blackwell field and 
adjacent territory (March, 1919) of which 184 were oil wells, 138 
gas wells and about 46 dry holes. The daily production March 15, 
1919, was about 7,500 barrels from 170 producing wells. 

Garher pool — The Garber pool is located about 14 miles east 
of Enid and 3 miles south of Garber. The productive area whfch 
is about 5 square miles, covers all or a part of the following: sees. 
1, 12, 13, 14. 24 and 25, T. 22 N., R. 4 W., and sees. 7, 18, 19 and 30, 
T. 22 N., R. 3 W. 

The first well drilled in this pool was in the latter part of 
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1916 on the Hoy farm in sec. 25, T. 22 N., E. 4 W. This location 
was a considerable distance from production and was made on 
geological advice. The discovery well had on its initial production 
of 150 barrels of oil which tested about 45 degrees Baume. During 
the early part of 1917 there was considerable drilling to the 1,100- 
foot or Hoy sand. Most of the wells did not go below this horizon. 
The field was extended in all directions from the discovery well but 
more especially to the northward. In July, 1917, a deeper sand 
was discovered on the Hotson farm in the NW. ^4 sec- 25, T. 22 N., 
R. 4 W. By August the field had been extended to the northern boun- 
dary of sec. 13 of the same township. During 1918 some of the wells 
which did not find paying quantities of oil in Hoy sand were drilled 
deeper with the result that something like 7 producing sands were 
found between 1,100 and 2,200 feet. After these discoveries very 
few wells were abandoned at a shallow depth. If no production was 
found in the shallow sand they would as a rule, find production in 
some sand below it. 

The most important feature of development in the latter part of 
1918 and the early part of 1919 was the drilling of so-called twin 
and triplet wells. As high as 4 wells have been drilled in a bunch 
within a square of 100 to 200 feet. All of these wells would be 
producing from different sands. In addition to this, production 
was found in the SE. cor. sec. 11, T. 22 N., R. 4 W., from a sand at a 
depth of 2,100 feet; in the SE. part of sec. 14 (same township) at 
about 2,225 feet in the SW. cor. SE. 14 b^- 12 (same township) at 
1.630 feet; and in the W. ^^ SW. M sec. 7, T. 22 N., R. 3 W., in sands 
from 1,300 to 2,245 feet. 

The surface horizon at which the wells start is the Permian 
Redbeds. There are so many sands in this field that no attempt 
will be made to describe all of them. Some of them are lenticular 
and are not found throughout the field. The Hoy sand is found 
in practically all wells drilled. It is found at an average depth of 
1,100 feet and has an average thickness of about 20 feet. The aver- 
age initial production is about 75 barrels and the highest about 
900 barrels. The 1,300-foot sand in the SW. 14 SW. V4,, see. 7, T. 
22 N., R. 3 W., is very productive, ranging in initial production from 
76 to 800 barrels per day. Production is found in some wells at 
about this horizon in sec. 24, T. 22 N., R. 4 W. The Hotson sand is 
encountered at about 1,450 to 1,525 feet and is productive in sees. 
18 and 19, T. 22 N., R. 3 W., and sees. 23, 24, 25, T. 22 N., R. 4 W. The 
initial production ranges from a few to as high as 600 barrels,, 
the average being about 100 barrels. The thickness averages about 
25 feet. A sand found at about 1,740 feet near the center of sec. 24, 
T 22 N., R. 4 W., produces from 25 to 300 barrels initial production in 
certain wells. Other sands encountered at the following depths are 
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productive in various parts of the field: 1,250, 1,650, 1,800, 1,900, 
2,100, 2,225 and 2,S00 feet. 

In the SW. ^ SW. ^4 sec. 16, T. 22 N., R. 3 W., several wells have 
been completed with an initial production of from 5 to 15 barrels 
from a sand at a depth of 1,525 feet. These wells are about 
2 miles east of the Garber field. 

About 202 wells have been drilled in the Garber field. Of this 
number 182 are oil wells, 10 dry holes and 10 gas wells. The total 
daily production of the field March 15, 1919, was about 7,000 barrels. 

The oil in the Garber field ranges from 41.5 degrees to 45 de* 
grees Baume. As a rule the gravity is about the same for all sands. 
The color of the oil is light green. 

Billings pool — The Billings pool is located about 6 miles south- 
west of the town of Billings, Noble county and 12 miles northeast 
of the Garber field. It covers all or a part of the following: sees. 15, 
16, 21 and 22, T. 23 N., R. 2 W. The productive part has an area 
of about 2 square miles. 

The discovery well in the Billings field was drilled on geological 
advice and about the same time as the first well in the Garber 
field. It was not completed until the early part of 1917. About 5 
gas sands were encountered at shallow depths and oil at 2,033 and 
2,129 feet, with an initial production of 500 barrels. This field was 
rather slow in development. During 1917 and 1918 the field waa 
gradually extended northward to the center of sec. 15. Dry holes 
have been drilled to the southeast, east, northeast and west of 
the productive area. In the early part of 1919 only a few wells 
were completed. The daily production (March 15, 1919) was es- 
timated at 6,000 barrels. 

About 72 wells have been drilled in this field. Of this num- 
ber 48 were oil wells, 10 dry holes, and about 13 gas wells. 

There is an interesting test being drilled in the N. E. 14 ^^^ 
20, T. 24 N., R. 1 W., about 7 miles northeast of the Billings field. The 
present depth, March 15, 1919, is 4,485 feet. At a depth of 4,330 
feet a hard sand was encountered which had a showing for about 
15 barrels of high grade oil. This is the deepest oil production so 
far found in Oklahoma. 

The surface horizon in the Billings fiield is the Permian Red- 
beds. A few thin limestone beds interstratified with shale are ex- 
posed. There are at least 7 horizons which show gas in varying 
amounts, some of these are sands and sandy limestones. They oc- 
cur at something near the following depths : 500, 550, 680, 745, 890, 
1,030, 1,155, 1,725, 1,750 and 1,925 feet. The initial volumes range 
from showing to 10,000,000 cubic feet. The producing sand, known 
as the Hoover sand, occurs at about an average depth of 2,030 feet. 
Gas is usually encountered just above the oil in the sand. The ini- 
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tial daily production varies from 50 to 2,700 barrels, the average 
being about 1,000 barrels. 

The oil from the Hoover sand has a gravity ranging from 41.5 
degrees to 44 degrees Baume, and is light green in color. 

Barnes pool — The Barnes field, so named from the Barnes 
farm on which the discovery well was completed, is located about 
midway between the towns of Billings and Garber. The productive 
area is limited to a small area in the S. ^ 6. W. ^ sec. 10 and N. ^ 
NW. 14 sec. 15 T. 23 N., R. 3 W. 

The discovery well was drilled in 1918 on the Barnes farm in 
the N. W. yi sec. 15. The initial production was reported from 100 
to 400 barrels from a sand at a depth of 2,037. Considerable ex- 
citement followed and soon afterwards about 12 wells were drilling 
in proximity to the producer. In the latter part of 1918 and the 
early part of 1919 seventeen wells had been drilled. Of this num- 
ber only 4 found production and the remainder were dry holes. No 
wells have been drilled below the Barnes sand. Dry holes practical- 
ly surround the small producing area. 

The well record for Kay county for the years 1912 to 1918, not 
including the Garber, Billings nor Barnes pools is as follows: 

WELL KBCORD POB KAT COCNTT, 1>1£-1*1S. 

Wells CompUlsd Inltlil PnducllOD 

Tmi ToUI Oil Dr; Gst TaUl Atenfl 

. \«1I S8 SI M 7 ».:9(l K*.i 

UU SS M 13 3 J.9Bt lOJ-J 



silsio 

HAM 



For Garfield and Noble counties — Garber and Billings pools, the 
well record is as follows: (Oil and Gas Journal.) 



Inltiil PrDductlon 
TdUI Anttt» 
1I,S2I) M4.3 

46,eil ZOS.l 



•Includn last halt of tmt ODly. 

EAST CENTRAL OKLAHOMA DISTBICT. 

This district is a large one, which occupies the greater part of 
the Arkansas valley region and includes all or parts of the following 
counties: Okfuskee, Seminole, Hughes, Pontotoc, Pottawatomie, 
Coal, Atoka, Pittsburg, Mcintosh, Muskogee (southern extension), 
Haskell, Latimer, Le Flore and Sequoyah. 

The rocks of this region are scales and sandstones of Penn- 
sylvanian age. In a general way they are of the same age as the 
rocks in the producing areas to the north and northwest, but the 
lower portion of the rocks in this region are older than any of those 
farther north. The deposits represent near-shore and, In part, non- 
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marine conditions. Except for the Wapanucka limestone, at the 
base of the Pennsylvanlan, limestones are absent from the section. 

The folding is much more pronounced than in the region to the 
northwest and the topography is rougher.' Several ranges of hills, 
known locally as mountains, occupy the synclinal axes while the an- 
ticlinal axes are in broad valleys or flats. 

The geology of the region is discussed in a previous section of 
this book and at greater length in three reports. 

(1) The Geology of the Eastern Choctaw Coal Field, by Jo- 
seph A. Taff and George I. Adams, Twenty-first Annua! Report, 
Part 2, U. S. Geological Survey, 1900. 

(2) The McAlester-Lehigh Coal Field, Indian Territory, by 
Joseph A. Taflf, Nineteenth Annual Report, Part S, U. S. Geol- 
Survey. 

(3) The Geology of East-Central Oklahoma, by L. C. Snider, 
Bulletin No. 17, Okla. Geol. Survey, 1914. 

Reference should be made to these reports for details con- 
cerning the structure and stratigraphy. 

At first glance this region appears very favorable for both 
oil and gas but, with one or two minor exceptions, only gas and 
that in moderate amounts has rewarded drilling. The writer is of 
the opinion that the folding which has taken place has produced 
sufficient metamorphism to convert any oil, which may have been 
present in the rocks, into gas and to drive out the greater part of 
the gas. (See "Effects of metamorphism on accumulations of pe- 
troleum and natural gas" in Chapter 2 of this book.) 

In the following paragraphs the development in each county is 
noted briefly. 

Okfuskee county — Okfuskee (founty has had several test wells, 
some of them favorably located as regards structure, but no impor- 
tant pools have been developed. . The Tiger Flats pool of Okmul- 
gee county extends across the county line into Okfuskee.- A small 
amount of gas has been found near Okemah. Considerable excite- 
ment was caused in 1914 by the finding of gas and a little oil in a 
well drilled near some faults, about 2 miles northwest of Paden. 
Further drilling has failed to ^ow any accumulations of value. 

Seminole county — A small quantity of oil was discovered at 
Wewoka in 1908, but further prospecting in the county has had 
only disappointing results. 

Hughes county — Hughes county has shown no production ex- 
cept two or three scattered gas wells. Several dry holes have been 
drilled. 

Pontotoc county — Near Ada, in the southwestern part of T. 4 N., 
B. 6 E., a dozen or more wells have produced gas from a depth of 
about 1,000 feet. The wells are of rather small volume; generally 
less than 5,000 cubic feet per day. Showings of oil were encoun- 
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tered but no oil production has been made. The field was most 
active in 1914 and ldl5. 

The Allen pool lies in sees. 23 and 26, T. 5 N., R. 8 E. The pro- 
ductive area is small. A heavy oil was found at a depth of about 
800 feet. The wells had a small initial production ranging from 
3 barrels to about 50 barrels per day. 

Some encouraging showings have been found in other parts of 
the county but no important developments have come from them. 

Pottawatomie county — In 1915, an oil well was drilled near 
Maud in the southern part of the county. The production was small 
and no development has resulted. 

Coal county — ^The well developed anticlines in Coal county have 
been tested in several localities but have produced only moderate 
amounts of gas. The principal pool lies along the Coal-Pitts- 
burg county line, on the Savanna anticline, in Tps. 2 and 3 N. 
R. 11 £. There are a dozen or more gas wells which had initial 
capacities of up to 12,000,000 feet. The gas is dry and gives no 
indication of oil. Several dry holes have been drilled in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

Some gas has been found in other localities but the develop- 
ments have not been important. 

Atoka county — Only a few wells have been drilled in Atoka 
county and they have been dry holes. 

Pittsburg county — The gas production along the line between 
Pittsburg and Coal counties has already been noticed. Some half 
dozen wells have been drilled near Quinton, in sees. 182 in T. 7 N., 
R. 18 E., on the Kinta anticline. The wells have capacities ranging 
up to 20,000,000 cubic feet per day. The gas is produced from dif- 
ferent sands, from 1,600 to 2,300 feet in depth. 

A few wells have been drilled at Blocker, west of Quinton and 
on th esame structure and some gas obtained. 

Several wild cat tests have resulted in failures or in small gas 
wells. A very deep test was drilled by the Gypsy Oil Company in 
sec. 6, T. 6 N., R. 14 E. This well was abandoned at 4,303 feet, and 
for some time, was the deepest drilling in the state but has now 
been surpassed by a well in the Billings pool which is over 4,400 
feet deep. A log of the Gypsy well is given in the appendix. 

Mcintosh county — ^There is a small oil production in the north- 
western comer of this county, which may be considered as an ex- 
tension of the Okmulgee district. 

Much drilling has been done in other parts of the county but 
only comparatively small amounts of gas and a few showings of 
oil have been found. 

Muskogee county — The southern extension of Muskogee county, 
which lies in this district, has some anticlinal structures near War- 
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ner and Porum. These have been drilled and only small amounts 
of gas have been discovered. No production has been made. 

Haakell county — The anticlinal structures which cross Haskell 
county have been drilled, but like the rest of this district have 
shown only moderate quantities of gas. Some of the wells of the 
Quinton gas pool in Pittsburg county are over the line in Haskell 
county. Wells near Stigler and near Kinta have had some gas. 

Latimer county — The only development in Latimer county is a 
small amount of gas 4 miles north of Red Oak. The field has been 
abandoned. 

Le Flore cownty — The principal gas producing area in Le Flore 
county lies east of Poteau, in T. 7 N., R. 26 E., along the axis of the 
Poteau anticline. About twenty wells have been drilled, with ini- 
tial capacities of as great as 18;000,000 cubic feet per day. Wells 
drilled a short distance from the axis of the anticline are very small 
producers or dry holes. 

Some gas has been found in the northern part of the county 
near Spiro and Panama but the field is not active at present. Gas in 
considerable quantities has been found across the state line near 
Fort Smith, Ark., but no oil has been found. 

Sequoyah county — A small quantity of gas was found in a wett 
drilled near Vian several years ago. The gas was not utilized. 
Other wells drilled in the county have been failures. 

SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA DISTEICT. 

The Southern Oklahoma district as here considered includes 
the area south of the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains and between 
the two ranges. The region is underlain by Permian Redbeds which 
lie conformably over Pennsylvanian beds at a distance of a few 
miles from the mountains and on the truncated edges of Penn- 
sylvanian and older rocks in the immediate vicinity of the moun- 
tains. The accumulation in all the pools is controlled by anticlinal 
structure, the localization of which is due probably to the pres- 
ence of anticlinal ridges in the underlying pre-Pennsylvanian rocks. 
These conditions are discussed more fully under the Healdton field. 

T^e following oil and gas pools are included in this district: 
Wheeler, Healdton. Fox, Two-four, Velma, Cement, Walter, Loco, 
Duncan, Lawton, Gotebo and Granite. 

Wheeler pool — The conditions in the Wheeler pool were de- 
scribed in 1913 by F. Julius Fobs.* There has been very little 
development in this pool since that time since the pool has been 
completely overshadowed by the more important Healdton and Fee 
pools to the northwest and southwest. In the light of later de- 
velopments in the region Fohs^ statement of conditions is correct 
in practically all its features. Although unimportant commercially 

"Quoteil li.v Snider. I- C. Petroleum & Nat nral Gas in Oklaboma, pp. 144-14S. 
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the poo] is of considerable scientific interest on account of Its bear- 
ing on the accumulations in the other pools of the district. Fohs' 
description is therefore given in full. 

"This pool, which derlrea Its iiame from an unbuilt towuBlte in Wbeeler 
township In nortbea stern Carter county, Oklu., Is represeutatlve In structural 
features of one of the two types found In the Redbeds, a domed anticline, being 
similar In character and parallel to but a shallower depth than the Fetrolla 
pool In Texas. The other principal type of structure, developed in the Electra 
pool by Udden, shows that both the Important structural types which coutrol 
oil and gas accumulations are represented in the Kedbeds. 

"In a general way the anticline upon which the Wheeler dome is located 
strikes northwest-southeast, parallellDg the general trend of the Arbuckle- Wichita 
npllft, and being directly In line with the Crlner Hill uplift. It would appear 
therefore as probable that the direction of tliese post-Penn sylvan Ian uplifts was 
followed by later poat-Pennlan folding of more gentle character, paralleling and 
following the old established Hues of weakness. Cross-folding almost at right 
angles is responsible for the doming. The pre-Permlnn beds were very much 
more sharply folded, turned in fact almost upon edge, especially along the Crlner 
Hill uplift as well ns where the larger Arbuckle uplift is approached further 
north, so that the post- Pennsylvan Ian erosion which truncated them permitted the 
escape of moat of the oil and gaa contained, leavli^ them only the heavier resi- 
dues In the form of the asphalt deposits. Thus drilling In this vicinity to greater 
depth than the base of the Redbeda whose maximum thickness In the Wheeler 
field Is about 1,025 feet, appears unwarranted, and a sheer waste of money ex- 
pended thereon. Heavy as this oil Is — 18 to 19 deg. Be. — It appears extremely rea- 
sonable that since there Is sufflcieut In the way of shale-bed covering, to have 
prevented the escape of more volatile constituents, that the origin may beat be at- 
tributed to a reconceutratlon of the oil residues obtained during the process of 
erosion of the pre-Permlan beds. It appears more than co-Incident that the heavy 
itsphalt deposits along the north side of the Crlner Hill uplift turned on edge 
as It is, should be directly In lice with the Wheeler dome. Further It Is worthy 
of note that the oil apriURS at the surface In the Wheeler Held, together with 
asphalt rook cropplngs represent what were previously oil accumulations In these 
upper beds, a fact already generally recognlxed, but more than this, appear espe- 
cially here because they were accumulations due originally to the dome structure, 
and therefore In a manner paralleling the main gas and oil sands below, facts 
that appear worthy of recognition in the search for other undeveloped pools. 

"Three beds of commercial Import appear In this field, the two upper ones 
oelng chiefly gaa-bearlug, the lower an oil sand with gas only at the crest of 
the dome. The uppermost lies about B86 feet above the second, and the latter 
292 feet average above the lowest or principal oil sand. The depth to the top 
of the oil sand varies from 960 to 810 feet. The surface altitudes at the tops 
of the wells .range from 1.010 to 1,078 feet 

"The main oil sand represents the basal sand bed of the Redtteds and varies 
In character from fine to very coarse almost gravelly sand, while Its thickness 
varies from 10 to 00 feet, and locally Is entirely absent either due to old near- 
lOiore channels or to Its being deposited around old shale knobs, which means 
that even on the structure the oil Is locally absent. The pool seems controlled 
by a dome where the top of .the sand rises from 60 to 140 feet above sea level, 
without the flO-foot contour salt water being encountered while above the 125 
foot contour gaa rather than oil Is present in ail except one Instance. The gas 
sands above are not strictly parallel, but appear to have the crest of the domes 
slightly to the southwest of that of the oil sand. The general trend of the an- 
tlcUue is north west-sou then at and the dome Is necessarily elongated In that dl- 
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rectloD, having a productive len^h of tbree times Its width. The gns sands vary 
In tUckaess from 3 to 30 feet. Water sands occnr Irregularly tbroagb the 
measures and locally the deep sand has a water cap. 

"Cbancea for profitable pools northeast and southeast toward the outcrop 
of the Bedbeds appear a^tatlve, chances for small pools northwest where other 
domes are encountered are more encouraging, but of doubtful profitable character, 
while southwest where the Bedbeds thicken, and parallel domed folds occur, the 
chancs are more promfalDg, especially toward the Texas boundary line. We 
wish to ncknowledge onr Indebtedness to the operators for their kindness In this 
Investigation." 

The developments aince the above was written have consisted 
in the drilling of several more wells which are of the same character 
as the early ones. The wells are small producers of a heavy, black 
oil. The initial production ranged from 5 to about 70 barrels of 
oil and up to 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The oil has a gravity of 
about 20 degrees Baume. Both oil and gas are piped to Ardmore. 
The oil is not refined but is used as fuel by the Santa Fe Railway 
which controls all the development. 

The first well was drilled in 1904, in sec. 21, T. 3 S., R. 2 W. By 
1917, some 125 wells had been drilled, most of which were producers. 
Several attempts have been made to extend the production beyond 
the present limits and some deep wells drilled by the Santa Fe, 
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Fig. 82 — Map Hhowlng producing area of the Healdton field. 
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failed to find any p.roduction below the i,000-foot sand. From the 
well records it appears that the lower strata are steeply inclined. 
The development extends southeastward from the N. E. 14 sec. 17, 
to sec. 35 with practically all the production coming from the S. ^ 
of sec. 17, E. 1^ sec 21, and S. W. V4. sec. 22, all in T. 2 S., R. 3 W. 
Healiton field — By far the most important field of the south- 
em Oklahoma district is the Healdton field, in western Carter 
county, which extends from the northwest part of sec. 31, T. 3 S., 
R. 3 W., southwestward across the north part of T. 4 S., E. 3 W., to the 
southeast comer of sec. 24. The producing area totals approxi- 
mately 12 square miles. The developed area is shown in fig. 82. 

This field has been rather fully described in two papers, one 
by C. H. Wegeman (Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey No. 621, 1915) and 
one by Sidney Powers (Econ. Geol. Vol. 12, No. 7, 1917.) Both 
these papers are used extensively in the following description. 

A peculiar feature of the development is the straight tine limit- 
ing the production on the southwest side of the field and the three- 
lobed effect on the northeast side. It is possible that future drill- 
ing may result in bringing these lobes together but at present this 
appears improbable. 

The surface rocks of the Healdton field are soft sandstones, 
gray, yellow and red in color, and red shales all belonging, pre- 
sumably to the Red beds of the Permian age.* These rocks are 
approximately 400 to 500 feet thicker over the Healdton field, and 
are underlain by gray to blue, Pennsylvanian shales and limestones 
with some sandstones from which the principal oil and gas produc- 
tion comes. The Pennsylvanian is underlain unconformably by 
Ordovician strata which seems to iorm a Jburied range of hills similar 
to the Arbuckle mountains and the Criner Hills except in that they 
do not reach the surface. This buried range of hills is responsible 
for the structure which controls the accumulation.* 

The structure is a large, elongated dome with several minor 
folds superimposed. The minor folding has had a pronounced ef- 
fect on the accumulation, the largest wells being on top. The minor 

•The series of rocka exposed in the Healdton field and also in the Inrger atruc- 
tnre in Tps. 3S, In Ra. 3 and 4W, are Indlstin^labable Uttaollglcall:? from 
rocks near Bed Blver which almoat certainly belong In the basal part of the 
Trinity sand of tlie Comanchenn age. The writer thlnhs It entirely posalble that 
at least some of the rocks, especially the gray sand series so prominent In 
the northern fold may be Comanctaean In age althougb be Is not able to prove 
the point. The basal Trinity sand naturally contains nincb reworked Permian 
material and the separstton of the two systems is very difficult altbongh tbey are 
separated by a considerable unconformity. 

•For a full discussion of this point reference should be made to tbe paper by 
Powers cited above and others by the same author In Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer.. 
Vol. 28, 1»17. p. IBB, and in Bull. Am, Inst. Min. Eng. No. 181, Nov. 1917. 
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structures are due to the unequalities of the old surface of the 
buried "Healdton Hills." 

Wegeman in his report states that the structure is not indi- 
cated by the topography and gives the impression that it is not 
shown by the surficial rocks. In this, however, the writer cannot 
agree with him. The major part of the field lies on the high ridge 
which culminates at the township corner (Tps. 3 and 4 S., Rs. 3 and 
4 W.). Also the surface rocks show unmistakable dips away from the 
axis of the structure. The bedding is so irregular that the minor 
structures can be made out with great difficulty if at all, but the 
main features are clearly shown. In making his contour map Wege- 
man depended entirely on correlation of sands by means of well 
logs. The sands are lenticular and it is very diflScult to correlate 
them for any distance but the contour map prepared in this way 
probably represents the structure with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy. 

The producing sands fall into two groups. (1) The Healdton 
sands which underlie the entire field at depths of 760 to 1,150 feet. 
These sands are from two to five in number, are lenticular and very 
variable in thickness and are intercalated with blue shale. The ex- 
act age of these sands is questionable, but they are either basal 
Permian or at the top of the Pennsylvanian. They have yielded no 
fossils. In the main part of the field the Healdton sands are under- 
lain by Pennsylvanian limestone and shale which have not been pro- 
ductive of oil or gas. In the southeast extension, the Healdton 
sands are underlain by deeper sands which have been given special 
names, the Simpson and Jackson sands in sec. 15 and the Pug^ sand 
in sec. 8. 

These sands are known to be of Pennsylvanian age from the 
fossils contained in them, and are underlain at a short distance by 
rocks yielding Ordovician fossils, which probably belong to the 
horizon of the Simpson formation of the Arbuckle mountains. The 
deeper sands of the southeast extension are encountered at depths 
of from 1,150 to 1,860 feet. A well in sec. 4, T. 4 S., H. 3 W., found a 
small production of high gravity oil in an Ordovician aand at 2,716 
to 2,749 feet. This is the only well in the field producing from 
known- Ordovician rocks. Since these Ordovician beds are almost 
certainly very steeply tilted it is highly improbable that any pro- 
duction of importance will be obtained from them. 

The first well was brought in in August, 1913, in the N. E. Vi 
sec. 8, T. 4 S., R 3. W. This well was only a small producer (about 
30 barrels) but attracted considerable attention and was the cause 
of an enormous lease excitement and of much drilling being started. 
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By the end of the year 14 wells had been drilled and the possible 
production was estimated at 20,000 barrels. 

The history of the field since that time has been one of almost 
steady expansion and increase in production. The early develop- 
ment was retarded by lack of transportation and marketing fa- 
cilities and it was necessary to run much oil into storage so that 
the stored oil amounted to about 2,000,000 barrels at the end of 
1915. The building of the Magnolia Pipe Line and of the Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Pacific Railway relieved this difficulty. The older 
part of the field has been well drilled and has fallen off greatly in 
production but so far the production of the field has been kept up 
by the discovery of new sands and new extensions from time to 
time. The most recent development is the southeast extension, with 
its deeper sands which has been noticed above. 

It seems probable that the field is past its maximum produc- 
tion. The central part of the field has been tested for deeper sands 
but the presence of Ordovician rocks, apparently dipping at high 
angles, renders it highly improbable that there will be any deeper 
production in this portion of the field. The southern side and the 
northwestern end of the field seem to be well-defined. The limits of 
the southeastern extension have not been determined (1917) and 
there is some chance of deeper production on the nortii side and 
also of production in the known sands in the areas between the lobes 
on this aide of the field. 

The source of the oil in the Healdton field has been consider- 
ably in doubt. By many it has been considered that the oil proba- 
bly migrated into its present position from the steeply titled early 
Paleozoic rocks below, but the evidence seems to favor the origin in 
the Pennsylvanian rocks themselves. The small amount of oil found 
in the Ordovician rocks may also have originated in the Penn- 
sylvanian beds and have migrated downwards. This is by no 
means certain, however. 

The character of the Healdton oil differs from that of tha 
northeastern Oklahoma and Kansas fields in having an asphaltic 
base and a much lower percentage of the lighter constituents. Its 
value, therefore, is considerably less than the oils from the other 
Mid-iContinent fields. The oil is generally black in color. The spe- 
cific gravities of the oil from different wells varies from 25 degrees 
to 35 degrees Baume with much the greater portion of it about 30 
degrees. In general the oil from the deeper sands is of higher 
grade than that from the shallow sands but there are many excep- 
tions to this rule. The well record of Carter county, including the 
Healdton and Wheeler pools is shown in the following table. The 
development in the Wheeler pool since 1913 is practically negligible 
in comparison with that of the Healdton pool. 
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WELL RECORD OF CARTER COUNTY (BEAUtTON POOL.) 



ToUl Oil 



•Oil and Gia loimui. 

Fox ^Id— The Fox field is located in T. 2 S., R. 3 W.. Garter 
county, Oklahoma. It is at present (March, 1919) confined largely 
to sections 20, 28, 29, 32, 38 and 34. Most of the production is gas 
though considerable oil has been found. The initial production of 
individual gas wells in the Fox field ranges from 30,000,000 cubic 
feet to 50,000,000 cubic feet of gaa, and the initial production of in- 
dividual oil wells from 40 barrels to 50 barrels. The main produc- 
tive horizon lies at a depth of approximately 2,000 feet. The pro- 
duction is very spotted and the well-logs show much variation in 
the deeper rocks within very short distances. The surface shows 
a well-developed anticlinal structure and the lower rocks seem 
to have much steeper dips than those at the surface. The wells 
start in Permian rocks and the production is probably from the 
Pennsylvanian; 

Two-Four pool— The two-four pool is located in T. 2 S., R. 4 W., 
Stephens county, Oklahoma. The production at present (March, 
1919) is confined to sections 13, 14, 23 and 24. Some shallow pro- 
duction has been found in section 19, T. 2 S., R. 3 W., and it looks 
as if there may be an extension of the Two-Four pool in this town- 
ship. There are at present about 100 producing wells in the Two- 
four pool. The production for the most part is oil, the wells coming 




Fig. 83. — Map BbowlnK producing areas of tile Fos, Two-Four and Velma pools. 
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in with an initial production of from 6 to 200 barrels. Productive 
horizons are found at the followinsr depths : 300, 525, 600 and 1,050. 
Most of the production at present is from the shallower sands, only 
one or two wells having been drilled deep enough to encounter the 
1,050 foot horizon. The pool is located on the western extension of 
the structure on which the Fox pool is located and the general geo- 
logic conditions are the same as in that pool. 

Velma Pool — ^The Velma pool as devieloped at present 
(March, 1919) is in section 86, T. 1 S., R. 5 W., and section 1, T. 2 S., 
K. 5 W., Stephens county, Oklahoma. Both gas and oil are found, 
but as only a few wells have been drilled it is impossible to predict 
the future of the field. 

The productive horizons are at a depth of approximately 500 
and 600 feet. 

The pool is located on the crest of the same large anticlinal 
structure which extends from T. 2 S., R. S W., across T. 2 S., R. 4 W., 
and which controls the accumulation in the Fox and Two-Four 
pools. The location and producing areas of the Fox, Two-Four and 
Velma pools are shown in fig. 83. 

Cement field — As developed at present (March, 1919) the Ce- 
ment field is located in section 31. T. 6 N., R. 9 W., section 36, T. 6 N., 
R. 10 W., and section 6, T. 5 N., R. 9 W., Caddo county, Oklahoma. 
There are about four producing wells in this field at the present 
time. The Fortuna Oil Company's, Gregory No. 1 in the W. i^, S. W. 
Yi, section 31, T. 6 N., K. 9 W., had an initial production of 30,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. The initial production of oil-wells ranges from 
60 to 125 barrels. The main productive horizon is at a depth of 
about 2,300 feet. 

Walters field — ^The Walters pool as developed at present (March 
1919) is located in T. 1 S., R. 8 W., T. 1 S., R. 9 W., T. 1 S., R. 10 W., 
and T. 2 S., R. 10 W., in Cotton and Stephens counties, Oklahoma. 
There are at present about 30 producing wells in this field. Both oil 
and gas are produced. The initial production of individual oil wells 
ranges from 20 barrels to 285 barrels, and some of the gas wells 
have an initial production of as high as 60,000,000 cubic feet. The 
productive horizon is at a depth of about 2,150 feet. 

The surface rocks are Redbeds and the exposures are few. 
However an anticlinal structure seems. to be indicated. ■ 

Loco gas pool — The Loco gas pool lies along the border of Steph- 
ens and Jefferson counties in the east-central part of T. 3 S., R. 5 W. 
No oil has been produced from this field but several gas wells with 
initial capacities of up to 20,000,000 feet hace been drilled. The pro- 
ductive area is on the southeastern end of an anticlinal fold and ■ 
includes all or parts of sections 9, 10, 14 and 15 T. 15, T. 3 S., R. 5 W. 
The productive sands are at depths of 650 to 750 feet below the sur- 
face and are thought to lie at the base of the Permian. Deeper 
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wella which have penetrated the underlying Pennsylvanian have 
had showinsfs of oil and g&a. The field was first drilled in 1913. 
Attention was attracted to the area by the presence of asphalt seeps 
which had been known for many years. 

The field is now largely controlled by the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany which has a pipe line connecting with their main line from 
the Petrolia field to Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Duncan gas pool — ^The Duncan (also known as the Hope and 
the Cruce) gas poo] lies at the north end of a plunging anticline, 
principally in section 12, T. 1 N., R. 6 W. About a dozen gas wells with 
initial capacities of from 3,000,000 to 18,000,000 cubic feet per day 
have been drilled. The production comes from a depth of about 
850 feet. The general geologic conditions are similar to those of 
the Loco pool. The gas is piped to Duncan and neighboring towns 
but the supply* is scarcely sufficient to furnish this local demand in 
cold weather. 

Lawton pool — The Lawton pool is located about 5 miles east of 
the city of Lawton. The first well was drilled in 1904 and drilling 
has been almost continuous since that time, but it has been on a 
small scale and the field has never attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Twenty barrels per day is reported as the maximum pro- 
duction of a single well. Some of the gas wells have capacities of 
up to 500,000 cubic feet. The gas is piped to Lawton and the sup- 
ply has not been in excess of the demand for domestic purposes. 
The production is from sands near the base of the Redbeds at about 
320 to 400 feet below the surface. 

Gotebo pool — A considerable number of wells have been drilled 
south of Gotebo in northwestern Kiowa county. The geologic con- 
ditions are practically the same as for the other pools in the Red- 
beds area near the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains. The surface 
rocks are Redbeds sandstones and shales with some conglomerate. 
These rocks lie nearly level and lap over the granite and older Pale- 
ozoic rocks which are exposed in the mountains. Most of the wells 
are from 300 to 400 feet deep. The oil and gas probably are de- 
rived from the older rocks below the Redbeds. The structure of 
the pool has not been determined. The production of the wells is 
small and none t>f the gaa wells have shown more than 500,000 cubic 
feet daily capacity and the oil wells have less than 20 barrels initial 
production. Over 150 wells have been drilled, of which the greater 
part are oil wells. 

Development of Granite — During the years 1901-1906 seven 
wells were drilled in the vicinity of Granite in northeastern Greer 
county. One well on the townsite encountered granite at 380 feet 
and drilling was stopped. A well northwest of town found oil at 
a depth of about 180 feet, bat the production was only about 3 bar- 
rels per day of a heavy oil. In an effort to increase the production 
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by shooting, the well was destroyed. The other wells in the same 
vicinity were lost. A deep well about 7 miles north of town was 
drilled to a depth of 2,135 feet. Several sands were encountered 
and several good showings of oil and gas were reported, but no pro- 
duction was developed. The Redbeds in this well had a thickness of 
about 900 feet, showing that the thickness increases very rapidly 
to the north of the .mountains. Only sandstones, shales and con- 
glomerates were reported in the log. 

In April, 1919, a well was completed in section 25, T. 7 N., R. 21 W. 
north of Granite. It is reported as good for 50 barrels of oil, and 
as having a good flow of gas, but to be making some salt water. 
T^e depth is 978 feet. 

RED RIVER LIMESTONE AREA. 

The geologic conditions of this area with reference to the ac- 
cumulation of oil and gas have been discussed rather fully in a 
previous section and the remarks need not be repeated here. The 
only development in the region which has attained any Importance 
is Uie pool at Madill. 

Maditt pool — The Madill pool was discovered in the summer of 
1906. The principal development was on the Arbuckle farm in the 
S. W. %, sec. 25, T. 5 S., R. 5 E. Considerable drilling was done, but 
the pool was never extended very far beyond the limits of the Ar- 
buclde farm and the number of producing wells was never very 
great. There has been no marked development in the pool since 
about 1910 when there were only a few producing wells out of a 
large number of holes that had been drilled. The production was 
never very large and for some time was between one and two tank 
cars per month. Recently the production has practically ceased on 
account of the sands becoming clogged with paraffin. The highest 
initial production of any of the wells was reported at 1,000 barrels, 
but according to some observers did not exceed 400 barrels. The 
oil is a very light oil, having a specific gravity of 47.5 degrees 
Baume, making it by far the lightest oil so far found in Oklahoma. 
The base is pure paraffin with no trace of asphalt. On distillation 
the crude yields about 60 per cent light oil, of which almost one- 
half is gasoline. The oil is shipped in tank cars from a loading 
switch near Madill. 

About 1912 a small deposit of heavy oil was found near Manns- 
ville, which attracted some attention but nothing important de- 
veloped. Some gas was found near Lark, west of Kingston, but the 
field proved to be very small. 

The district has been pretty well tested and the probabilities 
of finding any large pools seem to be very small. 
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OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF TEXAS. 

As has been stated, only those fields in Texas in which the oil 
and gas occur under conditions similar to those of the fields of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, are considered in this book. The Gulf Coast 
dome pools differ in so many ways from the other pools that they 
cannot be considered as coming in any way under a discussion of 
the Mid-Continent fields. Certain pools in the Cretaceous area of 
Texas may in a way be considered intermediate in type between 
the typical Mid-Continent fields and the Gulf Coast domes, but their 
relations to the folds of the Pennsylvanian-Permian area are much 
closer than to the domes and they are considered in this connec- 
tion. The principal pools of the type just mentioned are the Corai- 
cana, Mexia-Groesbeck, and the Caddo pool of Louisiana and Texas. 
For convenience of discussion the production of the Pennsylvanian 
Permian area are considered under the counties in which they oc- 
cur. The principal producing counties are: 

Wichita — with the Electra and Burkbumett pools. 

Clay — with the Petrolia pool. 

Palo Pinto — with the Mineral Wells and Strawn pools. 

Stephens — with the Caddo and Parks or Breckenridge pools. 

Eastland — with the Ranger field. 

Comanche — with the Duke or Desdemona pool. 

Brown — with the Brownwood shallow pool. 

Several other counties have some small development and these 
are also noted briefly. 

The development in the Cretaceous and Gulf Coast areas are de- 
scribed under the pools, which are: 

Corsicana oil and gas field. 

Mexia gas field and 

Thrall oil field. 

The Caddo field extends into Texas for a short distance but is 
considered under Louisiana. Several minor occurrences of oil or 
gas in this region are noted briefly. 

PENNSYLVANIAN-PEEMIAN AKEA. 
Wichita and Clay Counties. 

ELECTBA-PETROI.IA DISTRICT. 

The Electra-Petrolia district is located near Red River in Clay 
and Wichita counties, extending from the Wilbarger-Wichita county 
line about 3 miles west of Electra, eastward across Wichita county 
and into northern Clay County to 4 or 5 miles of Petrolia. The 
total length of the district is about 35 miles. 

The surface rocks are the Redbeds of the Wichita formation 
and consist of red shales with thin, lenticular, cross-bedded sands. 
There are no beds within the area which are persistent enough to 
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be correlated from place to place and the determination of the 
structure at the surface must depend on the interpretation of local 
dips. These are short and more or less conflicting but seem to show 
a broad, low fold with its axis extending as described above.* 

The Permian rocks, principally Redbeds, are supposed to be 
about 900 to 1,000 feet deep. The underlying rocks are, for the 
most part, Pennsylvanian in age, but the lines between the for- 
mation exposed farther southeast have not been drawn. Some thick 
limestones in the deeper drillings have generally been considered 
to represent the Canyon formations, while it has also been sug- 
gested that the deepest limestones represent the Arbuckle or Ellen- 
berger limestone and that the structure of the district is due to a 
buried range of hills of the Arbuckle mountain type. 

Both the Standard and Rotary methods of drilling are used, as 
well as combinations of the two methods. In many wells the Ro- 
tary is used for most of the depth but the cable tools used to drill 
through the zones where production is probable. 

The district comprises the following pools: Electra, Burkburi 
nett, HoUiday, Iowa Park and Petrolia. These are described briefly 
in the following paragraphs. 

The location and approximate size of the producing areas are 
shown on fig. 84. 

Electra pool — The Electra pool is located in the west central 
part of Wichita county. The productive area occupies a belt about 
10 miles long east and west, with an average width of about 4 
miles, and a second somewhat smaller area lying to the south with 
its long axis extending in a north and south direction. 

Development began in 1911 and has continued uninterruptedly 
to the present. 

The oil sands fall into three groups according to Udden.* 

The Deep Group sands lie deeper than 1,700 feet. It consists 
of several sands, all of which are more or less lenticular and not of 
great thickness. 

The Middle Group sands lie at about 1,000 feet. In most wells 
there are two sands in this group although several strays are re- 
ported. The two main sands also seem to split into thin sand beds 
separated by clays. 

The Shallow Group sands are between 500 and 700 feet below 
the surface. They have not been very productive in the Electra 
pool, and are generally very lenticular. 

In general the shallow sands have given small wells, less than 
100 barrels initial production. The deeper sands have been more . 

•Op. pit. pp. 96 et. seq. 

"Udilen, J. A, iteconDalasance report on the geolot^r o( the oil aod gns flelrts of 

WiPblfn SDd Clay counties, Texns, T'nlv. o( Teins Bull No. 24B, liH2. 
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FIr. &4. — Map showing producing 



In the Electra-Petrolla district. 



prolific, many of the wells having been of the gusher type and hav- 
ing initial productions of as high as 1,500 barrels per day. 

The oil from the Electra pool is of high grade averaging about 
41 degrees Baume in gravity and containing practically no sulphur 
or asphalt. 

Burkbumett pool — For all practical purposes the development in 
the vicinity of Burkbumett may be considered as part of the Electra 
pool, -with which it ia practically continuous, 'nie same group of 
sands are productive and show the same lenticular and broken 
character. The depth to the sands becomes slightly less toward 
the east. The character of the oil and the size of the wells is 
about the same as for Electra. 

Quite recently, in the summer of 1918, oil was discovered on 
the Burkbumett townaite and the resulting "boom" has been un- 
doubtedly the most feverish so far in the Mid-Continent fields. On 
account of the enormous interest which this pool has attracted 
rather than on account of its real importance the following detailed 
account of the conditions ia given. 

THE BURKBUBNETT OIL FIELD. 

By L. W. KESLER. 

Burkbumett, Texas, is located in the northeast quarter of 
Wichita county, approximately one and one-half miles southwest 
of the Red river, and fourteen miles west of north of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, on the Wichita Falls and Northwestern Railroad. The 
townsite of Burkbumett is approximately 3,500 feet long and 1,900 
feet wide and comprises forty blocks, eight blocks long and five 
blocks wide. The Burkbumett Oil Field includes this townsite and 
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the surrounding country for a distance of from two to three miles. 

The field is located physlogrraphically in the northeastern part 
of the North Central plains of Texas, approximately 66 miles west 
of the Grand Prairie region, and 125 miles east of the Llano Esta- 
■cado or Staked plains. It is due north of the Central Mineral 
(Llano-Burnet) region of Texas. 

The surface rocks or formations covering this part of Texas are 
■entirely of Permian age. No rock outcrops occur in close proximity 
enough to the fleld to permit the determination of the structure nor 
the probable size of future extent of the field. Much can be and has 
been accomplished however, by means of subsurface geology or by 
the use of logs of wells drilled to the present time. The following 
data has been obtained by the latter method. 

There is but one producing sand of any consequence in the 
townsite and areas in close proximity. This sand is found at depths 
varying from 1,518 to 1,735 feet, and has a thickness varying from 
15 to 60 feet. Over most of the area, however, it varies from 30 to 
50 feet in thickness. There are very tew breaks of clays or shales 
found in the sand. The thickness is not aa great on the southwest 
of the townsite, some of the sand being replaced by blue shales and 
thin limestone. 

The elevation of most of the producing wells in the townsite is 
from 1.055 to 1,060 feet above aea-level. This will vary in a few 
cases from 970 to 1,080 feet. Logs of the field show that the rocks 
dip northeast on the northeast side of the townsite, and wells located 
too far in northerly and easterly directions run into salt water. The 
highest point in the sand so far drilled into is at the southwest 
corner of the townsite. The dip is east and west from this point. 
Further information at this time is not available. 

For several years, petroleum has been found on various occa- 
.sions within a few miles of the Burkbumett townsite and production 
in the vicinity at the time the "Discovery" well was drilled into the 
sand, amounted to several thousand barrels per day. One of the 
first of these wells to come into production in the northern part of 
Wichita county, after the Electra oil field, was the No. 1 Smoker, 
drilled by the Magnolia Petroleum Company in block 30 of the Red 
River Valley Lands. 

But the real "Discovery" well of the Burkburnett townsite was 
the Fowler well located on the northeast edge of the townsite. This 
well was drilled by the Fowler Farm Oil Company, organized by 
Mr. S. L. Fowler with local capital and capitalized at $12,00.00 
•on an acreage of approximately 300. It was drilled into the oil 
sand between July 18 and July 22, 1918, and had an initial produc- 
tion around 2,000 barrels per day. It may be said that this well 
-was the beginning of activity which, within the brief period of six 
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months, brought about one of the best known and, in many ways, 
the most remarkable oil boom ever known in the United States. 

Duriner the period while the Fowler "Discovery" well was drill- 
ing, leases were being taken in the vicinity at about $.25 per acre. 
In January, 1919, six months later, one small tease in the town- 
site proper is reported to have sold at the rate of $20,000.00 per 
acre. There are few oil and gas leases, if any, in the world which 
have brou^t such fabulous figures. At the present time it is not 
uncommon for leases with no production and not located where pro- 
duction is certain, to sell for $15,000.00 per acre. Such excessive 
prices for acreage are obtainecT only in the Burkbumett townsite, 
but it holds true that acreage throu^out the whole of Wichita 
county is held at an extremely abnormal rate. 

The value of the land as represented by the capital stock of 
some of the smaller companies is much greater than this. 

During the iirst period of the field oil companies were formed* 
at low capitalizations and on sufficient acreage to be attractive prop- 
ositions to file conservative investor, but as the field grew capitaliza- 
tions increased and acreage decreased until it is now not uncommon 
to note companies formed with capitalizations of from $80,000.00 
to $100,000.00 and a total acreage of less than half an acre. 

The production of the Burkbumett Oil Field (Townsite and 
surrounding country) by months from the opening of the field 
through January, 1919, follows : 

July IBiB _■_ 1T.77* Bbli. iwr dw 



Octolwr, 191B tl.STT 

Xoi«oib«r, ISIR 18,T71 

DecemlMr, 1>18 38,111 

JiDiurj, IfllS 4S.U1 

The above production for January of 45,000 bbls. per day was 
produced by 1,650 wells, both shallow and deep. Of this production, 
approximately 35,000 bbls. are free oil (can be sold to any 
buyer) and approximately 10,000 bbls. are controlled by the follow- 
ing companies: 
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The total production of 46,000 bbls. per day is purchased by the 
following companies ; 

UaioolU PMTOleuM Co. S.Mt BbU. pir dif 



3.1M 
4.M* 

i.SM 

1,SM 



Hockadi; Plp« Line 



The above companies shipped out of Burkbumett during the 
month of January, 2,300 tank cars, a total of 572,000 barrels of 
petroleum. Petroleum received by the pipe lines for the same month 
amounted to 1,355,000 bbls.; that delivered by the pipe lines, 1,- 
352,000 bbls.; stock on hand, January 1, 1919, 155,000 bbls. 

Two typical logs of wells in the Burkbumett townsite are 
'given in the appendix. 

One of these is that .of the Taylor No. 1, Gulf Production Com- 
pany, located twenty feet each way from the northeast comer of 
block No. 34, town of Burkbumett. Drilling was begun on this 
well August 8, 1918, and completed Nov. 12, 1918. The oil sand was 
reached at a depth of 1,682 feet and was drilled in for 15 feet, mak- 
ing a total depth of 1,697 feet. Its initial production was 200 bar- 
rels per day. On Feb. 19, 1919 (latest report available) it was still 
holding up to its initial production. 

The other log is that of the Gillis No. 1, R. O. Harvey, et al, 
located 160 feet each way from the northeast comer of the south 
five acres of outer block No. 15, town of Burkbumett. Drilling was 
begun August 15, 1918, and completed August 31, 1918. The oil 
sand was entered at a depth of 1,667 feet and drilled into for 26 
feet, making a total depth of 1,683 feet. Initial production of this 
well was 1,600 bbls. per day. On Feb. 19, 1919, the production 
had decreased to 640 barrels. 

The boundaries of the Burkbumett pool are fairly well de- 
termined except on the north-west. The field is still being ex- 
tended in this direction with considerable success. On the northeast 
or Red river side, the pool may possibly extend across the river, 
but this seems doubtful due to the strong northeast dip here shown 
by sub-surface results previously mentioned, and also due to the 
fact that several wells located too close to the river on the Texas 
side have run into salt water. 

On the southeast of the field, the Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany have completed two tolerably deep test holes both dry. One 
is the W. C. Myers No. 1, 200 feet each way from the northeast 
comer block No. 5, Red River Valley Lands survey. This well was 
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dry and abandoned at 2,S00 feet. It ia approximately 2^^ miles 
southeast of the Burkburnett townsite. The other Humble test i» 
the C. S. Maxwell No. 1, dry and abandoned at 2,007 feet, 250 
east, 25 feet south of Uie northeast comer of block No. 104, 
Red River Valley Lands Survey, and located in block No. 1, John 
Deck Survey. This well is slightly less than two milea south-east 
of the Burkburnett townsite and approximately one mile north of 
the W. C. Myers No, 1 previously mentioned." These two tests aid 
materially in determining the boundaries of the field on the south- 
east side. Logs of these wells are given in the appendix. 

On the south and southwest sides of the field, there were on 
Feb, 1, 1919, eleven dry holes evenly distributed on a northwest- 
southeast line over two miles long. This line passes the southern 
corner of the townsite at approximately 1,000 feet distant, and may 
be considered as a distinct and well determined boundary of deep 
production on the south and southwest sides. Shallow production, 
however, extends farther to the south. 

At the present time the production of the Burkburnett oil field 
as a whole is slightly on the increase. The apparent reason for this 
is because of the large number of new wells which are constantly 
being drilled Into the sand, and because of the fact that the total pro- 
duction includes that of many shallow wells about the outskirts of 
the field proper (mostly south and southwest). These shallow pools 
are now getting much of the attention and development which, 3 
months ago, was going into the deeper and larger wells more cen< 
trally located in the field. 

The townsite has gone through that history which all oil fields 
go through, particularly those controlled by the small operator, 
namely, the location of far too many wells to the acre. Every little 
building lot has a rig upon it; every back door yard has a well 
all its own ; and to look at the townsite from a distance, the 
stranger would swear that the legs of the derricks were "crossed." 
The fact is, many derricks are set up 20 feet apart. One 
derrick is squeezed in between two little houses, so that the legs are 
within a foot of a house on either side. 

The inevitable result has already come upon the townsite. The 
production of the wells on the latter is beginning to decrease, and, 
in many cases, very rapidly. Without doubt, the center and heart 
of the field has gone over the top and is well on the downward path. 
The thickness of the sand is sufiicient to give much production for 
some time to come, but the "flush" production must necessarily de- 
cline very rapidly with so many wells in the sand. 

***** ****** 

During the early summer of 1919 the principal interest in the 
Burkburne tt field was transferred to the northwest extension where 

t of Fr. Wdrtli. Bull. U, S. Geol. Survey No 
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the conditions just described for the townsite have been repeated. 
The northwest pool is still undefined (Aug. 1, 1919) and its true 
capabilities are not known on account of the lack of pipe-line fa- 
cilities. It is capable of making a very large production, however. 

lovxt Park pool — ^There has been some development near Iowa 
Park in the south central part of Wichita county. The production 
has been principally in the shallow sands and the wells have been 
small producers. 

HoUida/y pool — ^The Holliday pool lies in Archer county, just 
south of the Wichita county line and north of the town of Holliday, 
The producing area is small and the wells of very moderate size. 
The production is about 100 barrels per day. 

The well record for Wichita county since 1911 is shown in the 
following table which reflects the history of the field very closely. 

BETOBD FOR WICHITA COlX'n', TEXAS, Wll-lBlg. 
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•Oil and Gaa Journal. * 

PetTolia field* — The Petrolia field, also called the Henrietta 
field, lies just south of the town of Petrolia in northwestern Clay 
county. The producing area is roughly elliptical extending about 
4 miles from southeast to northwest and 3 miles in the opposite 
direction. 

The general geologic conditions are entirely similar to those of 
the Electra and Burkbumett fields, except that the productive 
groups of sands are at somewhat less depths than in those pools. 

A group of sands lying at from 160 feet to 300 feet below the 
surface give small but long-lived oil wells and very little gas. The 
deeper sands give large volumes of gas under high pressure and 
very little oil. The principal gas-producing sands are from 1,500 
to 1,750 feet below the surface. The gas wells had initial volumes 
of from 10,000,000 to 40,000,000 cubic feet per day, and closed 
pressures of as high as 470 pounds per square inch. The pressure 
and initial capacities of new wells are now about one-half of the 
original magnitude. The Petrolia field is the oldest in north- 
western Texas. The first oil was shipped in 1904 although oil 
had been known in shallow wells for several years previously. Prom 
1904 to 1907 the development consisted entirely of oil from the 
sands at about 300 feet. In 1907 the first gas well was brought in 
and the pool has since been mor^ important as a gas producer than 
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for oil. The gaa produced to 1916 is estimated at 60,000,000,00& 
cubic feet. The gas is piped to Fort Worth and Dallas. 

The following table gives a summary of the field operations of 
the field since 1905 and statistics in regard to the oil production. 

RECORD FOR PETftOLU (HENRIETTA) FIELD. IMIS-lllS. 
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Archer county — The only development of note in Archer county 
is that near Holliday, which has been noticed as part of the Electra- 
Petrolia district. 

In 1913, a small oil well was brought in in the southeastern 
part of Archer county, near the Young county line, but further drill- 
ing in the vicinity failed to find production. 
Jack County. 

Jack county is underlain by the rocks of the Pennsylvanian sys- 
tem. The Strawn "formation outcrops in the southeastern portion ; 
the Canyon formation in a belt diagonally across the central part 
of the county from southwest to northeast; and the Cisco forma- 
tion in the northwestern portion. A few square miles in the ex- 
treme southeastern portion of the county is covered by the over-lap 
of the Trinity sands of the Comanchean. 

The structure is normally a dip of about 60 feet to the mile in 
a general northwest direction. Locally, the dip is interrupted by 
gentle terracing and there is some faulting in the western part of 
the county. 

The only production from Jack county has been a small quan- 
tity of heavy oil from the vicinity of Avis. Several wells have been 
completed but the production was very small amd, has been exhausted. 
A refinery of 300-barrel daily capacity was built at. Avis in 1915 to 
utilize this oil which is said to be of exceptional value for lubri- 
cants, but the supply was not sufficient to keep the refinery running 
and other crudes had to be shipped in. Deep tests in the vicinity of 
the shallow oil have failed to give any favorable results. 

Two deep wells in the vicinity of Cundiff, northeast of Jacks- 
boro had no production to about 3,000 feet. A well near Vineyard, 
southeast of Jacksboro, was abandoned as dry at 2,680 feet. Two 
wells are drilling on the Cherryholmes ranch east of Jacksboro, one 
at 2,900 feet and one at 200 feet. 
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Young County.' 

Young county lies immediately west of Jack county. The Can- 
yon formation outcrops in the extreme southeastern portion; the 
Cisco formation covers the greater part of the county and the Wieh- 
ita-AIbany the northwestern part. The change from the non-red 
Albany facies to the red Wichita facies takes place largely in this 
county and the rocks in the northwestern corner are typical Redbeds. 
The structure is the normal northwest dip of the region with very 
few important variations from the normal. 

There has been no production of either oil or gas. A well 
drilled to about 4,000 feet on the De Freest ranch in the south- 
eastern part of the county near the Palo. Pinto county line, had a 
small flow of gas and a good showing of oil, but failed to develop 
any production. A well near South Bend, southwest from Graham, 
also had some showings but is still drilling at about 4,000 feet 
Two wells in the western part of the county have also had some 
showings but are still drilling at 4,000 feet and 2,000 feet. Two or 
three other testa have been started but are not deep enough to give 
any results. One well recently (July, 1919), gave promise of being 
a very good producer, but finally turned out to be a small pumper. 

Throckmorton County. 

This county la underlain principally by the Albany-Wichita for- 
mation. The limestones and blue and gray shales in the southern 
part of the county grade into Redbeds in the northern part. The 
normal northwest dip is interrupted locally by small variations due 
to very gentle folding and also by small faults. 

Two small gas wells were drilled on the Matthews ranch in 
the southern part of the oounty. 

There is very little activity in the county at present. 
Shackelford County. 

The Cisco formation outcrops in the southeastern part of tht 
county and the Albany or non-red facies of the Wichita formation 
forms the surface rocks over the greater part of the area. Varia- 
tions from the normal northwest dip are few. 

Moran pool — ^The only development of any importance in the 
county is the Moran pool in the extreme southeastern part of the 
county. The productive area is a short distance southwest of 
Moran. The surface rocks are shales and sandstones of Cisco age 
and do not show any pronounced structural changes from the normal 
dip. The productive sand is at a depth of about 2,500 feet. The 
oil is a fairly light oil averaging about 35 degrees Baume. 

The first oil wells were brought in in 1913 when two wells, one 
with an initial production of 40 to 50 barrels and the other with 
200 to 300 barrels, were completed. During 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
development continued but the results were more or less disap- 
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pointing since the productive area proved to be small and spotted, 
although quite a number .of satisfactory wells were brought in. The 
production for the pool in 1916 was 135,608 barrels, or less than 
400 barrels per day, and there has been considerable decline since 
that time. 

Gas from the Moran pool is piped to neighboring towns but 
the supply is not large. 



Outside the Moran pool, wells are drilling near Albany. The 
deepest test is over 31,000 feet deep. It had a good showing at 
about 1,000 feet and this sand is to be tested by other wells. Some 
4 or 5 other teats are drilling at depths between 200 or 300 feet 
and 2,200 feet. 

h__JACK COUNTY 

_. _ 

T 




EASTLAND CT" ERATH COUNTY 

Fg. 86 — Sketch map of Palo Pinto wuDtf sbowiag producing areas and ap- 
proximate locations of deep testa. 
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Palo Pinto County. 

Palo Pinto county is on the eastern edge of the Pennsylvaniatt 
area. Considerable areas in the eastern part of the county are 
covered by the overlapping sands of the Trinity division of the Co- 
manchean. The outcrop of the Strawn formation occupies over 
one-half of the area of the county and the lower part of the Canyon 
formation makes a pronounced escarpment, known as the Palo 
Pinto mountains, in the western part. Variations from the norma) 
northwest dip of the Pennsylvanian area are few and slight. 

The productive areas in -Palo Pinto county are the Mineral 
Wells gas field and the Strawn oil and gas field. 

These areas and the approximate locations of the deep wells 
drilled in the county are shown in fig. 85. 

Mineral Wells Gas Field. 

(Bf r. W. RBBVE8 AND W. C. BEAN.) 

"^ The Mineral Wells gas field is located south of Mineral Wells, 
three to four miles west of the eastern border of Palo Pinto county, 
Texas. The field extends about four miles in a north-south direc- 
tion. 

The first well in this field was drilled in 1915 on the farm of 
Mrs. J. E. Hess. In this well the producing sand was struck at a 
depth of 1,036 feet. Since that time about a score of wells have 
been drilled in this vicinity, twelve of which have produced gas, 
the production ranging from one to ten million cubic feet None 
of these wells have produced any oil. 

In the spring of 1917 a well on the J. A. Chestnut farm at the 
southern end of the field was completed, in which a gas sand was 
struck at a depth of 4,060 feet. This well produced about fifteen 
million feet of gas and a small quantity of high gravity oil. 

The rocks exposed in the Mineral Wells gas field are mainly 
sandstone, blue and gray shales belonging to the Strawn series of 
the Pennsylvanian system. Occasionally thin limestones are en- 
countered, interbedded with the sandstones and shales. Just east 
of the gas field a heavy bed of conglomerate outcrops, which also 
belongs to the Strawn series. 

Near the southern end of the field the rocks exposed have a 
north-northwest dip of about 50 feet per mile. Farther north, in 
the neighborhood of the Hess wells, the dip swings to the west- 
northwest and becomes somewhat steeper. "liiere are no closures in 
the surface contours in any part of this field. Contours on the 
thousand foot gas sand show a small terrace near the J. W. Glover 
and Noble wells and another terrace near the Edmondson No. 2 gas 
well. However, it seems probable that the accumulation of gas in 
this sand is due mainly to the lenticularity of the sand rather than 
to its structure. 
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As noted above, the gas in the Mineral Wells field cornea from 
two different horizons, one at a depth of about one thousand feet 
and the other at a depth of 4,060 feet. The first sand varies in 
thickness from 6 to 35 feet. It thins rapidly toward the south and 
east and was not encountered in the Chestnut, Terry and Forbess 
wells. This producing horizon belongs to the Strawn series. In the 
Chestnut well a producing sand was encountered in the Bend series 
at a depth of 4,060 feet. Owing to the small size of the hole at 
this depth and to the gas pressure it was impossible to penetrate 
this sand more than a few feet. The gas from this sand carries a 
small amount of high gravity oil and it is possible that this horizon 
will produce oil on further development. This productive horizon 
was not encountered in the Oaks well three miles north of the 
Chestnut. nor in the Smith well three miles east of Mineral Wells. 
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FlE. 88.— Development of tbe Mineral WelU gas field. 
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The gas from this field is distributed for domestic consumption 
in the city of Mineral Wells and is also used for fuel at the Acme 
Brick Works at Bennett. 

The development in the early part of 1919 is shown in fig. 86. 

Strawn pool — The Strawn oil and gas pool lies in the extreme 
southwestern part of Palo Pinto county. The productive area is a 
belt about one mile in width and 8 or 9 miles long, extending nearly 
north and south. The oldest and most thickly drilled portion of 
the field lies about 2 miles west of Strawn. 

The surface rocks belong to the Strawn and Canyon forma- 
tions. The structure as mapped by the United States Geological 
Survey* shows a small closing dome on a pronounced terrace. Other 
geologists have failed to find closing structure. The production is of 
both oil and gas, the gas wells being more numerous in the south part 
'of the field. The productive horizon is at a depth of from 800 to 
1.000 feet. 

The first oil wells were drilled in 1915 and for the next year 
or two development was quite active but late in 1917, attention 
was transferred to the Ranger pool and the Strawn pool has been 
only moderately active since. 

The following table giving the well record for Palo Pinto county 
for 1916 to 1917 shows the number of wells drilled, except the 
first gas wells and the average size of the wells as well as the pro- 
duction. The statistics include both the Strawn and Mineral Wells 
pools and the wild cat tests in the county. The northwestern end 
of the Strawn pool lies in Stephens county and these few wells are 
not included in this table. 
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Besides the wells in the Strawn and Mineral Wells pools sev- 
eral deep tests have been drilled in Palo Pinto county but with no 
important results. 

A well was drilled on the Watson ranch in the bend of Brazos 
river north of Palo Pinto to a depth of over 4,000 feet, with no en- 
couraging showings. A well near the crossing of the Palo Pinto- 
Breckenridge road over Eagle Creek is drilling at 4,160 feet. Two 
or three wells have been drilled near Graford and some oil was 
found but not in sufficient quantity to be worth development. A good 

•Bull. U. S. Geol. Survvey So. 629, pi. HI. 
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showing of oil was found at 4,200 feet in the Black Lime near the 
western edge of the county, but not sufficient to make a producing 
well. A well was drilled to 4.200 in the northeast comer of the 
county without any production. 

Stephens Cowity. 

The surface rocks of Stephens county belong to the Canyon 
and Cisco formations of the Pennsylvanian. The county came into 
great prominence during the latter part of 1917 and 1918. 

The principal development has centered around Caddo in tht 
east-central part of the country and south of Breckenfidge in the lo- 
cality known as the Parks pool. The producing areas and principal 
wild cat tests are shown in fig. 87. 
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Fig. 87— Hketcb map of Stepbeii* county showing produdne areas and approxi- 
mate location of deep teata. 
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The Caddo pool was opened by a well about 1 mile south of 
Caddo in the summer of 1916. Since that time development has 
been rapid and by August 1, 1919, a number of wells had been com- 
pleted. The production is from the Black Lime of the Bend series. 
and is found at a depth of about 3,300 to 3,600 feet. The initial 
production of the wells is as high as 8,000 barrels per day. 

The Parks pool is located a few miles south of Breckenridge. 
The surface rocks show a well developed "nose" but the elevations 
of the Black Lime from which the production is obtained shows a 
much larger and more pronounced structure. The depth of the 
wells average about 3,600 feet. The oil is of high grade, about 37.5 
degrees Baume. The activity in Stephens county is shown by the 
fact that> with practically no development in 1916 and only a few 
wells drilled in 1917, by the end of 1918 there were 29 producing 
wells, 18 dry holes and gassers, 18 wells shut down waiting storage, 
147 wells drilling, 42 rigs waiting for machinery, and more than 
200 locations made.* This, too, in spite of the fact that the great- 
est activity is a good many miles from a railroad and that during 
the latter months of 1918 the roads were practicably impassable. 

The most recent important development is the discovery of oil 
in a well near Crystal Palls in the northern part of the county. 

At the end of March, 1919, the reports from Stephens county 
showed producing wells as follows : 

7 wells producing less than 25 barrels per day, 

7 wells producing between 25 and 100 barrels per day, 

24 wells producing between 100 barrels and 500 barrels per day, 
5 wells producing between 500 barrels and 1,000 barrels per 
day, 
3 wells producing over 1,000 barrels per day, 
making a total of 46 producing wells with total average daily pro- 
duction of 18,197 barrels. 

The most recent development has tended to bring the Caddo, 
Parks, Strawn and Ranger pools together into one large district. 
This area will undoubtedly have dry spots but, at present, it is dif- 
ficult to define the individual pools. 

CaUahan Covnty. 

The eastern part of Callahan county is underlain by the sands 
and shales of the Cisco formation and the central and western parts 
by tiie limestones and shales of the Albany. The general dip is a 
little north of west at about 60 feet per mile and there are very 
few important variations from the normal dip. 

The -only encouraging results from drilling in the county have 
been in the eastern part near Putnam. In 1916 a well drilled to 

'Oil an<l Gas Jounuil. 
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over 3,000 leet a short distance west of the town, had a small flow 
of gas and some oil showings. Early in 1919, a 'well drilled just 
soutiieast of town was reported to have a good showing at a depth 
of 3,680 feetr but failed to make a producer when completed. 

Comanchs County. 

Comanche county lies to the southeast of Eastland county. 
Most of the county is covered with the Comanchean formations, 
principally the Trinity sands. The Strawn and Canyon formations 
of the Pennsylvanian occupy comparatively small areas in the 
northern and western portion of the county. The covering of Trinity 
sanda makes it impossible to discover the structural conditions in 
the underlying Pennsylvanian in most of the county. An anti- 
clinal fold is reported in the northeastern comer of the county and 
is thought to be responsible for the accumulation in the Duke pool. 

The only development of importance to date is the Duke pool 
near the junction of Comanche, Eastland and Erath counties at the 
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northeastern comer of Comanche. The discovery well, the Duke 
No. 1 was brought in during September, 1918. It had an ini- 
tial production of about 400 barrels per day of oil similar to that 
of the Ranger field, from the Black Lime. The sand was encoun- 
tered at about 2,685 feet. The other wells of about the same size 
have been completed very near the Duke well but the results of 
wells at some distance to the south from the first well have been 
disappointing. To the northward the development has proceeded 
rapidly and the center of the activity ia now (Aug. 1, 1919), around 
the village of Desdemona in Eastland county. 

The only other locality in Comanche county in which oil or gas 
has been found is west of Sipe Springs where a well is reported to 
be making some oil and gas, with sulphur water. 

The approximate locations of oUter deep tests and their depths 
on April Ist, 1919, are shown on the accompanying map (fig. 8S.). 

At the end of March, 1919, the reports from Comanche county 
show 2 wells producing 25 barrels each per day; 4 wells producing 
between 400 barrels and 650 barrels p» day and one well producing 
2,800 barrels per day ; making a total of 7 wells with a total aver- 
age daily production of 4,986 barrels. 




BROWN CO. ^ 
FlK. 6&~Sketcb map of Eastland coantf showtng producing a 
Itnate location of deep tests. 
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Eagtland County. 

The surface rocks of the greater part of Eastland county are 
Pennaylvanian in age, the Strawn, Canyon and Cisco formationa 
all covering considerable areas. The southern and part of the 
eastern portions of the county are covered with sand of the Trinity 
formation of the Comanchean system. The general dip of the 
Pennsylvanian rocks is to the norfliwest as in the rest of the area, 
but small variations from the normal dip are common and there 
is some minor faulting. In the eastern part of the county there is 
at least one large fold with rather steep dips and considerable 
closure. The structure of the Pennsylvanian rocks in the areas 
covered by Trinity cannot be determined. 

The most important development in Eastland county as well 
as in this part of Texas is the Ranger field. The discovery well 
in this fleld was completed in the summer of 1917 and the develop- 
ment has been extremely rapid and a typical "oil boom" has taken 
place at Ranger. However, on account of the greater cost of drill- 
ing and the fact that most of the territory was controlled by one 
company there has been no such infiation of lease prices nor such 
an orgy of speculation and small company promotion schemes as 
there has been at Burkbumett. 

The rapidity of the development is shown by the following 
statistics from the Oil and Gas Journal. 

At the end of 1917 only five standard rigs were reported as in 
Eastland county. By the end of 1918 there were 47 producing wells, 
33 wells shut down on top of the sand, 29 dry holes and gas wells, 
185 wells drilling, 120 rigs waiting for machinery and more than 
100 locations. This activity is practically all in or near the Ranger 
fleld. 

On account of the great importance of this field the following 
description is given in full. 

THE RANGER OIL AND GAS FIELD . 

(By T. W. REEVEB AND W. C. BEAN.) 

The Ranger oil and gas field is located in the northeast comer 
of Eastland county, Texas, and derives its name from the town of 
Ranger which is situated near the center of the fleld. 

At tile present stage of development it is impossible to state 
the limits of the field. It is about eight miles from the Brashear 
well on the south to the Whitson and Williams wells on the north 
and five miles from the Davis and W. L. McCleskey wells on the 
east to the Roper well on the west. Within these limits few dry 
holes have been drilled up to the present time, but further develoiH 
ment may disclose more barren areas or greatly extend the limits of 
the fleld. 

The credit for the discovery of oil at Ranger belongs to the 
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Texas and Pacific Coal company. The businesa men of Ranger 

county and arrangementg were made witii the Texas and Pacific 
leased a large block of acreage in the northeast part of Eastland 
CoaJ company to test it out. A number of wells were drilled in tiie 
vidnity but it was not until October, 1917, that oil waa found in 
paying quantities. In the latter part of that month the J. H. Mc- 
Cleskey No. 1, the discovery well, first struck the pay horizon and 
began making 400 to 600 barrels per day. In the early part of No- 
vember the well was drilled several feet deeper into the sand and 
tJhe flow increased to 1,400 barrels. 

At the time of discovery of oil at Ranger the Texas and Pa- 
cific Coal company held under lease nearly all the land now cov- 
ered by the field. However, since then this company has sold some 
of their acreage or made drilling agreements with other companies 
who are carrying on the development. At present the Prairie Oil 
and Gas company, the' Texas Company, the Gulf Production com- 
pany, the Magnolia Petroleum company, the Humble Oil & Refining 
company, besides numerous small companies and individuals have 
production in the field. The development of the field since the J. 
H. McCleskey No. 1 was drilled in has been very rapid in spite 
of the difficulties in obtaining supplies, labor and water, during the 
first year of the field's development. 

The rocks exposed at the surface in the Ranger field consist 
of limestones, sandstones, and shales of the Canyon series of the 
Pennsylvanian system. The most prominent member of the series 
is a dark gray limestone about 35 to 40 feet thick which forms an 
escarpment just west of the town of Ranger. Below this heavy 
limestone occurs a series of shales and thin sandstones 40 to 50 feet 
in thickness, at the base of which is a thin brown limestone which 
outcrops diagonally across the town of Ranger. 

A generalized section taken from well logs shows l^at the drills 
penetrate approximately 500 to 700 feet of alternating limestones 
and shales belonging to the Canyon series, 2,000 to 2,200 feet of 
sandstones and shales interbedded with thin limestones belonging 
to the Strawn series and about 1,100 feet of black shales and lime- 
stones belonging to the Bend series. The entire thickness of the 
Bend series is penetrated in only a few of the wells as the produc- 
tive horizons are found near the top of the black limestone. The 
opper 400 to 500 feet of the Bend series consists mostly of black 
■hales which may be correlated with the Smithwick shales outcrop- 
ping in San Saba and Llano counties. Below these shales are ap- 
proximately 500 feet of gray and black limestone interbedded with 
thin shales, making up the MarUe Falls limestone. Below the lime- 
stone is 100 to 126 feet of black shale which may probably be corre- 
lated with the Lower Bend shale which outcrops in San Saba coun- 
ty. A few of the deeper wells penetrate a compact white limestoDe 
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at a depth of 3,600 to 3,800 feet. This is probably the Ellenburger 
limestone of Cambro-Ordovician age. 

The structure as shown by the dip of the rocks exposed at the 
surface consists of a series of plun^ng folds or anticlines. The 
largest of these plunges northwestward from the neighborhood 
of the Walker well No, 1, where the beds are flat. This fold is 
flanked on either side by minor folds which also plunge northwest- 
ward. The minor fold on the northeast starts in the vicinity of the 
Hagerman well No. 1, while the one on the southwest begins near 
the J. H. McCIeskey well No. 1. Another minor fold is found in 
the south-central part of the field in the vicinity of the Floyd Brewer 
wella. Structure contours on rocks exposed at the surface show no 
closures in any part of the field. 

The structural conditions of the Bend series, in which the 
production is found, varies considerably from the surface structure 
due to the marked unconformity between the Strawn and Bend 
series. The most important structural feature of the Bend series as 
shown by a study of well logs available at the present time is a 
large dome which extends from the C. J. Keaghy well No. 1 and 
T. W. Duncan well No. 1^ on the south, to the W. E. Jones No. 2 
and Magnolia Petroleum company Rock No. 1, on the north. Plung- 
ing anticlines extend from this dome northwestward throufi^i the 
Emma Terrell No. 1 and westward through the Butler No. 1. Be- 
tween these two anticlines is a small syncline. 

The main structure is flanked on the southeast and northeast 
by two smaller anticlines. The one on the southeast has its crest in 
the vicinity of the Brewer wells and plunges northwest. ■ The one to 
the northeast is located in the neighborhood of the Walker No. 1, 
but its extent is as yet not well defined. 

A structural basin extends south from the town of Ranger 
through the Yandell No. 1, Meyers No. 1 and Pitcock No. 1 and 
iheti turns eastward. Other sniall synclines appear in the vicini^ 
of the J. T. Falls No. 1 and J. M. Rush No. 1. 

The subsurface structural features cannot be more definitely 
defined until more well logs are available. It seems that the struct 
tural conditions of the Bend series are reflected to some extent in 
the surface structure hut in a modified form due to the unconformi- 
ties between the Canyon and Strawn series and between the Strawn 
and Bend series. 

At the present time the production in the Ranger field is prac- 
tically confined to two horizons, the deeper of which is the more 
productive. This deeper sand is encountered at depths ranging 
from 8,200 to 3,500 feet, depending upon the elevation of the ground 
at the well and the position of the well in relation to subsurface 
structure. The maximum thickness of this sand which has been 
reported at this time is about 30 feet. On the other hand, the logs 
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of Bome of the dry holes do not show any sand at all, while others 
indicate a sandy lime at this horizon. It is possible, therefore, 
that in places the sand pinches out entirely within a short distvice 
of production. 

Some oil as well as gas is obtained in some of the wells at a hor- 
izon about 175 to 250 feet above the main pay. This production is 
usually reported in lime or sandy lime though in a few cases the 
formation is classed as sand. Both these productive horizons are 
included in that part of the geologic section which has been corre- 
lated as Marble Falls limestone belonging to the Bend series. 

A few wells within a limited area at the southwest edge of the 
field are producing from a pay which was first struck in the J. E. 
Crosby No. 1 at a depth of 1,340 feet. This productive sand, which 
is about SO feet in thickness where first encountered, is a member 
of the Strawn series. 

There are now (Mar. 15, 1919) nearly 100 wells producing oil 
in the Ranger field and the number is increasing rapidly. A num- 
ber of wells in the field have an initial production as high as 1.000 
to 4,000 barrels and the initial production of the Emma Terrel 
No. 1 is reported as 8,000 barrels. The best production at present 
is from the area one to three miles west of Ranger and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Brewer group three to four miles south of Ranger. 

A number of gas wells are scattered in various parts of tiie 
field and some of these produce a large volume of gas. A number 
of wells which produced only gas when first brought in are now 
making considerable oil. All the oil wells have enough gas pressure 
to make natural flow. The gas is used as fuel in drilling and a 
small amount is distributed for consumption in the town of Ranger. 

The oil produced in the Ranger field ranges from S6 degrees 
Baume to 42 degrees Baume. 

The production of the field is curtailed at the present time by 
lack of storage and transportation facilities for handling the oil. 
Many of the wells are shut down at the top of the sand waiting 
for storage. On Jan. 1, 1919, there were more than two and one- 
half million barrels of oil in stock near Ranger. During December, 
1918, about 285,000 barrels of crude oil were shipped out of Ranger 
in tank cars. 

The Texas Company has recently completed an 8-inch pipe 
line from Ranger to Fort Worth and the Prairie Pipe Line com- 
pany has an 8-inch to Pauls Valley, Okla. A number of other pipe 
lines from Ranger are now under construction, among them a 12-inch 
line to Pelican Island, another to Corsicana and a second hue to 
Fort Worth. Twenty storage tanks, having a total capacity of 
S52,600 barrels are now at various stages of construction near 
Ranger. 
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The development of the Ranker field to March 15, 1919, is 
shown in hg. 90. 

Outside the Ranger field there has been little important devel- 
opment in Eaatland county. The northward extension of the Duke 
pool of Comanche county lies in Eastland, but the pool is discussed 
in connection with Comanche county. In the northeastern part 
of the county, about 12 miles south of Strawn, two wells have been 
drilled at the west end of a large structure. Both had some oil and 
gas, but no production has resulted. A well about 3 miles south of 
Eastland was good for about 5 barrels at over 3,000 feet. South- 




Fig. 90— Map sbowlDg development of tbe Banger Held. 
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west of Cisco about 10 miles a well is dry at 3,500 feet. The loca- 
tion of the Ranger field and of the important deep teats outside this 
field is shown in fig. 90. 

At the end of March, 1919, the reports from Eastland county 
showed producing wells as follows : 

40 wells producing less than 25 barrels per day, 

22 wells producing between 25 barrels and 100 barrels per day, 

58 wells producing between 100 to 500 barrels per day, 

18 wells producing between 500 and 1,000 barrels per day, 

19 wells producing over 1,000 barrels per day, 

making a total of 152 producing wells with a total daily production 
of 70,742 barrels. The total initial production of these wells was 
130,617 barrels per day. 

Brovm County. 

Brown county Ues to the west of Comanche and south of East- 
land. Considerable areas in the eastern and southeastern portions 
o£ tie county are covered with the Trinity division of the Coman- 
chean but the greater part is occupied by the outcrops of the Strawn 
and Canyon formations of the Pennsylvanian. The normal struc- 
ture is a nearly west dip of about 60 feet to the mile and there are 
very few pronounced variations from this dip. 

The principal development has been a shallow sand found in' 
the immediate vicinity of Brownwood. This pool was developed in 
1917 and was quite active during the first half of 191S, when new 
development practically came to a standstill. The field occupies an 
area of about 4 square miles, in the southwestern part of Brownwood 
and the adjacent country. The sand lies at depths varying from 
150 to 350 feet, the depth increasing to the west, both on account 
of the dip of the sand and the elevation of the surface. The sand 
varies in thickness from 2 to 40 feet. Ordinary water-well drilling 
machines were used, and the wella pumped by means of small gaso- 
line farm engines. Three or four days were required to finish a 
well. Some of the wells were not cased while others were cased 
with galvanized water-well casing. In some wells the ordinary 5 5-8 
inch casing was used. The initial production, while only a few 
barrels per well per day was very satisfactory for such shallow 
drilling and the wells paid out very rapidly. Some of the deeper 
wells had a production of as much as 100 barrels per day. The oil is 
of good grade. Two small refineries have been built at Brownwood 
but most of the production was shipped to other refineries in tank 
cars. The wells are very closely spaced. The daily production is 
reported (April 26, 1919) as 675 barrels. 

The deep drilling in Brown county, so far, has not been 
productive of important results, but sufficient showings and small 
wells have been found to make the territory look promising. 
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Some two or three years a^, considerable flows of gaa were 
found in wells northwest of Bsngrs at a depth of about 1,600 feet. 
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The gaa is piped to Bangs. A well near the gas wells has be^i car- 
ried to a depth of 8,700 feet with only small showings. 

The Sinclair Gulf well near Byrd's in the north part of the 
county is a small well with the production from the Black Lime. The 
Bayley well about 3 miles to the southwest is also a small producer. 
The depth to production in these wells is practically the same. The 
well on the Weedon farm .south of the Sinclair and east of the Bay- 
ley well is reported dry after a shot in the Black Lime between 
2,000 and 2,500 feet. A well near Grosvenor was dry at over 3,100 
feet. A well six miles east of south of Brownwood was dry at 2,600 
feet, and one four mles east of Brownwood at 2,750 feet. 

Other wells drilling at considerable depths are: a well about 
8 miles east of north from Brownwood and a Well near Cleo in the 
northeastern part of the county, both shut down at or near 3,200 
feet. Ten other wild cat wells are reported as being drilled in the 
county. 

In April, 1919, the Capps well, 2 miles east of Brownwood was 
reported to be showing for a producing well. The location of the 
shallow production at Brownwood and of the deep tests drilled in 
Brown county are shown in ftg. 91. 

Coleman County. 

The eastern part of Coleman county is underlain by the Cisco 
formation and moat of the central and western parts by the Albany 
facies of the Wichita formation. Some outliers of the Comanchean 
cover considerable areas. The most conspicuous of these outliers are 
the hills near Santa Anna, known as the Santa Anna mountains. The 
normal structure in the Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks is a west 
dip of about 60 feet to the mile and this dip is very uniform. The 
Strawn formation which has a thickness of 3,000 feet or more at its 
outcrop thins rapidly as it passes westward under Brown and Cole- 
man countes so that the Black Lime of the Bend series is much nearer 
the surface than was at first thought. The Strawn seems to be 
absent along the west line of Coleman county as a well drilled 
south of Talpa passed directly from the white limestones and the 
shales of the Canyon formation directly into the Bend series. 

So far the development in Coleman county has given several 
small wells of both oil and gas, but these discoveries have not re- 
sulted in the opening of any important pools. In every case the 
productive are^ have been proven to be small and the wells of small 
size. Early in April, 1919, the daily production of the county was 
reported* as being only 196 barrels. 

The principal developments are in the eastern half of the 
county, the Morris and Mitchell pools in the northeastern part, the 

*011 and Ga8 Jonnul. 
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Santa Anna pool in the eaat central part and the Trickham pool in 
the southeastern part. 

The Morris pool, named from the Morris ranch, has about 4 
small producing oil wells and a deep dry hole just west of the de- 
velopment. The sand was missed in this well so the area seems 
limited on the west. The producing sand is encountered at about 
2,500 feet. 

The Mitchell pool is located about 6 miles northeast of the 
Morris pool. The wells are small and the area is limited by dry 
holes to the north and east. Only three or four wells are produc- 
ing. The producing horizon is in the Black Lime. 

About 2 miles southeast of Santa Anna and in an area about 
2 miles west of Trickham there have been several small oil and 
gas wells drilled. This production is from above the Black Lime, 
probably in the Strawn formation. The production is not very im- 
portant at present, but gives intersecting possibilities. Small gas 
wells have been drilled near Valera and Talpa. 

The location of the producing area is ^own in fig. 92. 

MoCvUoch County. 

In the latter part of 1918, a small pool was developed a few 
miles north of Brady, at a depth of about 300 feet. The wells early 
in 1919 were making leas than a barrel per well per day and the dis- 
covery does not appear to be of commercial importance. Several 
deep tests have been unsuccessful. 

CRETACEOUS AKEA. 

'Hie principal fields of the Cretaceous area are the Corsicana 
oil and gas field and the Mexia-Groesbeck gas field. There are sev- 
eral minor occurrences. 

Corsicana OH and Gas Field* 

The Corsicana oil and gas field is situated in Navarro county. 
Texas, extending from Corsicana eastward to Powell, and from the 
vicinity of Angus northward to Chatfield. The boundaries of the 
field include about 200 square miles, but of this area only about 
50 square miles is productive. The field is divided into two parts — 
tbe Corsicana district, immediately east of Corsicana, and the Powell 
district, including a number of small pools near Powell and Mildred. 

The producing areas are shown in fig. 93. 

The surface of the Corsicana field is part of the Black Prairie 

".xr^itson. a. C. nnd Hopkias, O. B, Hie 6(ailcaiui Oil and Osi Fldd, Texas; Ball. 
U. S. Geol. -Survey No, 061. pp. 211-252, 1917. 
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and there is a thick mantle or residual soil ohacuring all outcrops so 
that the determination of geological conditions rests almost entirely 
on the interpretation of well logs. 

The rocks penetrated by the drill in the field are as follows: 
EocenC'— 

Midway formation, outcrops in eastern part of the field marl 
with thin beds of limestone. 
Cretaceous — 

Navarro formation, consists of gray, greenish-gray and yellow, 
nodular calcareous clay and sandy clay and fine, glanconitic, calcar- 
eous sand, contains the Nacatoch sand, which is thought to be the oil- 
bearing sand in the Powell district at Corsicana, is about 400 feet 
thick. 

Taylor marl, consists of uniform series of light to dark gray 
fine-grained highly calcareous clay or clay marl — about 1,000 feet 
thick, some sandy beds of which one in the upper part is the oil 
producing sand in the Corsicana field. 

Austin chalh, alternating beds of white to light gray chalk and 
marl of varying degrees of hardness, 425 feet thick. 

Eagle Ford shale, gray to dark-colored fine-grained clay and 
thin layers, and probably concretions of Iime8ton.es, 376 feet thick. 
Farther northeast the Eagle Ford contains the Blossom sand mem- 
ber which is productive of oil and gas in the Caddo pool, but this 
member does not seem to be present in the Corsicana field. 

Woodbine sand, consists of sandstone and sandy clays with 
some beds of hard sandstone, at Corsicana it has been penetrated 
to a depth of 400 feet but not drilled through. 

The oil from the Corsicana district is a light oil, showing a 
gravity of 38 to 59 degrees Baume, with about 20 per cent of gaso- 
line; that from the Powell district is a heavy oil with a gravity of 
20 to 30 degrees Baume and from 1 or 2 to 10 per cent gasoline. 
The base of oil is principally paraffin, but nearly all of it shows 
a small percentage of asphalt. The unsaturated hydrocarbons are 
high, from 8 or 10 to about 30 per cent. 

The wells in the entire field have been small producers; initial 
production of over 200 barrels per day have been reported but the 
majority of the wells started at less than 50 barrels per day. The 
wells decline rather rapidly for a few months and then continue 
producing at nearly uniform rate for many years unless invaded by 
salt water. Some wells have been producing for nearly 20 years. 
The average life is 9 or 10 years. The ultimate production is esti- 
mated at 1,948 barrels per acre. The production is probably gov- 
erned by the character of the sands which are fine-grained and 
fairly compact. 

Drilling is done with rotary rigs and the cost of drilling is low. 
The cost of wells, exclusive of casing is about $550 to $650 in the 
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ng. 93 — Map showing prodaclng areas in 
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Coraicana district and 
$850 to $460 in the 
Powell district. Three to 
ten days are required to 
drill a well in the Cor- 
sicana district and from 
two days to a week in 
the Powell district. Wa- 
ter is troublesome only 
around the edjEes of the 
pool. The wells are 
drilled into the sand 
from 25 to 60 feet Gas 
occurs in small areas 
near the western side of 
the pool where the beds 
are highest. The Edens 
sand is about 300 feet 
above the Corsicana 
sand. This sand pro- 
duced considerable gas 
in the Edens pool, but 
the wells were soon ex- 
hausted and the wells 
abandoned. The gas 
sand in the Chatfield 
pool is believed to be 
the Edens. The wells in 
this pool were also short 
lived and were abandon' 
ed several years ago. 
The sands in the Angus 
pool occur in an interval 
of about 150 feet and 
are believed to repre- 
sent the Nacatoch .sand 
although they may be 
equivalent to the Corsi- 
cana sand. 

In the Powell dis- 
trict as many as four 
productive sands are 
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present. These all occur within an interval of about 100 feet, which 
is believed to represent the Nacatoch sand. They are about 800 
feet above the Corsicana sand and the top of the series is at a depth 
of 650 to 900 feet. .In some parts of the Mildred pool all four 
sands are present and most of the wells are drilled into the deepest 
sand with the casings set at the top of the highest sand. In the 
Witherspoon-McKie pool the upper and lower sands are productive. 
In the Clements-Buchanan pool only the upper, and in the Burke- 
Combest, and White pools only the lower sand is productive. 

The structure of the main Corsicana pool is monoclinal. The 
dip is to the southeast and there are some variations in the rate of 
dip, but none of great importance. The data on the Edens pool are 
not conclusive, but indicate a low anticline. The gas accumulation 
at Chatfield is on a low, irregular anticline. The Mildred pool is on 
an irregular anticline. The production follows the structure in a 
genera] way but not in detail. The Witherspoon-McKie pool is on 
the crest of a low ' flat-topped anticline. The Clements-Buchanan 
pool is on an accentuated normal dip, as is also the case with the 
Tilton-Havener and Angus pools. The Burke pool is on a well- 
defined anticline. 

In the Corsicana district, there are two productive sands, the 
Corsicana and Gdens, which are believed to lie In the Taylor marl. 
The Corsicana sand is the principal producing sand, yielding light 
oil and gas. The Edens sand yielded gas in a small area southeast 
of Corsicana. The Corsicana sand is from 900 feet to 1,200 feet 
below the surface in the Corsicana pool and ranges from a few 
feet to 60 feet in thickness. The wells are pumped by centrally- 
located power plants, operating sucker-rods attached to pumping 
jacks at the wells. Fifteen to twenty-five wells may be pumped 
by one power. Casinghead gas is utilized for fuel. The wells in the 
Powell district require cleaning-out at frequent intervals. The gas 
wells of the field have been, in general, very short lived. 

The Corsicana field was discovered in 1895 and for six years 
was the only important producer of oil in Texas. The Powell dis- 
trict was opened in 1900. The features of the field as they stand 
today, have been defined for several years and there seems to be 
little chance of important extension of productive area of the field. 
There is, however, possibility of production from deeper sands, es- 
pecially in the Powell district where the Corsicana sand has not 
been well tested in favorable localities. 

The average price for the oils from the field from 1913 to 1916 
is as follows: 

Average Price of Oil Per Barrel in Corsicana Field 1913-1916. 
1913 1914 1915 1916 

Corsicana district $0,987 »0.923 $0,744 $1,242 

Powell district -766 .600 .449 ■ .631 
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The Mexia-Groesheck Gas Field* 

The Mexia-Groesbeck gas field is in the east-central part of 
Limestone county. It extends southward from near Mexia in a nar- 
row belt, to a point a short distance southwest of Groesbeck. The 
total lengrth of the field is about 12V^ milea and the width a little 
less than one mile. 

The field has the same general geologic conditions as has the 
Corsicana field just described. The wells start in the Midway 
(Eocene) formation and encounter the gas in a sand in the Navarro 
formation, which is considered to be the Nacatoch sand member. 
The depths vary from 670 to 900 feet, the majority of them being 
near 700 feet. The thickness of the sand is about 40 feet. The sand 
consists of quartz grains partially cemented by glanconitic. It is 
quite porous, showing an average pore space of 25.5 per cent. The 
slight variation in rock pressure and the uniform rate of decline of 
pressure indicate fairly uniform porosity in the sand. 

The structure of the field is a long, well-defined anticline with 
at least 150 feet of reverse (northwest) dip which is much steeper 
than the southeast or normal dip. Well logs must be used to de- 
termine the structure and the whole anticline cannot be delineated. 

The first successful well was drilled in 1912. Previous to its 
bringing in, twelve unsuccessful wells had been drilled. Fifteen or 
sixteen wells were added in 1913 and about 30 in 1914. At the end 
of 1915, there were 46 and at the end of 1916 there were 53 pro- 
ductive gas wells in the field. Several wells have been abandoned 
which could probably be rejuvenated by proper methods. The aver- 
age closed pressures at the ends of the years since the field was 
opened are as follows: 1912, 275 pounds; 1913, 273 pounds; 1914, 
240 pounds; 1915, 200 pounds; and 1916, 180 pounds. The open 
flow volume of the field at the end of 1915 was about 220,000,000 
cubic feet per day, and the total quantity of gas in the field at that 
time was estimated at 2,331,057,000. No oil has been found in the 
field and the gas is dry, consisting almost entirely (over 98 per 
cent) of marsh gas. The gas is supplied to Mexia, Groesbeck, Waco 
Mart, Corsicana and some smaller towns. 

The Thrall Oil Field* 

The Thrall oil field is located one mile southeast of Thrall, in 
southeastern Williamson county. The surface is gently undulating 
with a thick mantle of black soil. 

•Matson, G. C, ttafl prospects south imi] southeust of Dallox: Bull. V. S. Geol, 
•ruden. J. A,, and Bybee. H. P., The Thrall Oil flehif. Bull. Uiilv. of TesHs. 
No. 06, 19IG. 
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Oil was discovered at about 300 feet in 1914 in an attempt to 
obtain water. The showings were sufficient to lead to deeper drill- 
ing and the first commercial well was completed early in 1915. 

The rocks penetrated by Uie drill are the Taylor marl, Austin 
chalk and Eagle Ford shale of the Cretaceous. The Buda lime- 
stone of the Comanchean is reached in one or two of the deeper 
wells. Only a few wells went deeper tiian the oil horizon in the 
Taylor marl. 

The oil producing horizon is unique in that it is an altered 
igneous rock. The rock was originally a basalt or similar rock 
which has been altered into a porous serpentine. The rock may 
be an intrusion of later date than the Taylor marls but is regarded 
as being more probably a contemporaneous extrusion on the sea 
bottom. The cuttings from the rocks next to the igneous mass do 
not shown signs of the metamorphism which would be expected if the 
body were intrusive. 

The Serpentine forms an irregular dome-shaped mass, thickest 
near the center, where a thickness of over 500 feet is shown in a 
well log, and thinning in all directions. The upper surface slopes 
most rapidly to the south, and most gradually to the north. The 
greatest known diameter of the mass is about 6,000 feet in a north- 
south direction, and the east-west diameter is about 4,800 feet. The 
thin edges pf the igneous mass probably extend beyond these dis- 
tances. The depth of the igneous rock below the surface varies 
from about 600 to about 900 feet. 

The oil is found both in the serpentine and in a porous shell 
breccia which is contiguous to the serpentine. 

The high porosity of the containing rocks gave wells of large 
initial capacity and was also responsible for an extremely rapid de- 
cline. 

Of 106 wells drilled previous to November, 1916, T were dry; 
26 had initial productions of less than 40 barrels, 22 of between 40, 
and 200 barrels, 15 of between 200 and 1,000 barrels, and 7 of be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,000 barrels. Within about 6 months after the 
field was opened the average production was less than 10 per cent 
of the initial production and within 16 months only 8 of 138 wells 
were making more than 26 barrels per day and 96 were making 
less than 6 barrels. 

The total production to November 4, 1916, was approximately 
1,500,000 barr*Js. The crest of the production was reached in May, 
1915, when over 200,000 barrels were produced. By October, 1916, 
the monthly production had declined to about 24,000 barrels, and the 
decline has continued since that time until the production is quite 
small. The oil from the Thrall field is reddish in color, and has 
a gravity of about 40 degrees Baume. The base is paraffin and 
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considerable ozocerite separates in the tubing and pipes making it 
necessary to clean them at frequent intervals. 

Minor Occurrences in the Cretaceous Area. 

There is a small gas field, near Crowther in McMullen county, 
in 1916 six wells were supplying Crowther with gas and 10 were not 
being used. There is also a small amount of light oil. 

In northern Zapata county, a small gas geld was discovered 
on the Jennings ranch, in a well drilled for water. The well had a 
capacity of 15,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day at a depth of 1,314 
feet. Other wells were drilled and the gas piped to Laredo, 30 
miles to the northwest, in 1916. Further development has failed 
to enlarge the area and the producing company has recently gotten 
a supply of gas a short distance east of Laredo. 

A well producing 5 to 8 barrels per day on the pump was drilled 
south of Brenham in Washington county in 1915. The depth was 
1,340 to 1,420 feet. Additional development has been without re- 
sults. 

Some shallow oil has been known for several years near Piedras 
Fintas in Duval county. Deep tests have been started but no com- 
pletions have been made. 

Some small development of oil has taken place in Bexar county 
near San Antonio. The Alta Vista and Van Petty pools lie re- 
spectively 8 and 10 miles south of San Antonio. Both are shallow 
and the wells are only small producers. The oil in the Van Petty 
pool is of about 36 degrees Baume gravity, but that of the Alta Vista 
pool is heavier. The development can scarcely be said to be im- 
portant at present, but may lead to more of value. 

OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF NORTHWEST LOUISIANA. 

The oil and gas fields of Louisiana which are considered as be- 
longing to the Mid-Continent fields are located in the extreme north- 
western part of the state, in Caddo, De Soto, and Red River par- 
ishes, and are grouped into two fields or districts, the Caddo and 
the De Soto-Red River. 

The surface rocks in all this portion of Louisiana, are Eocene 
clays and sands. The rocks are very soft and the bedding irregular 
BO that exposures are very few and short. The only geologic work 
which can be done in advance of drilling is the measuring and plot- 
ting of the dips, and these are not very reliable. 

The rocks in the general district have a slight dip toward the 
south, but in the productive areas this dip is affected by a large 
uplift known as the Sabine uplift, which brings the Cretaceous 
rocks within 700 feet or less of the surface over a considerable area 
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The Sabine uplift is not a simple fold, but a lartre anticline with 
many minor folds and wrinkles superimposed upon it. In general, 
the accumulation follows the structure very closely and even the 
minor flexures seem to have a pronounced effect on the distribution 
of oil and gas and on the size of the wells. 

In all the area production is from sand members in the Creta- 
ceous system, which has been rather fully described for the ad- 
joining territory in Texas. The productive horizons are named in 
the discussions on the fields. 

Caddo field — The Caddo field is located in the western part of 
Caddo Pariah and extend westward across the state line a short 
distance into Marion county, Texas. The principal part of the field 
extends from Mooringsport northwestward for about 12 miles and 
has an extension reaching about 10 miles northeast from the main 
part of the field. The largest wells are in a rather narrow belt, 
northwestward from Mooringsport. The productive areas are shown 
in fig. 94. 

The field is divided into seven districts or pools that merge 
more or less closely into each other. 

Tlie productive horizons are four in number — 

The Nacatoch aand is the most important gas sand in the 
field and has produced some low-grade oil. It consists of alterna- 
tions of hard and soft layers which are not continuous over large 
areas. The total thickness of the sandy horizon varies from 50 
to 150 feet. The oil and gas occur in the upper part of the forma- 
tion and the lower is filled with salt water in most places. 

The Annona chalk has supplied large quantities of low-grade 
oil to a few wells. On account of the small areas of the produc- 
tion it is supposed to come from fissures or crevices. 

The Blossom sand or 1,800-foot sand gives strong flows of gas 
from its upper portion, but^care is necessary to keep from drilling 
into the salt water which underlies the gas. 

The Woodbine sand is the great producer of high-grade oil in 
the field and also gives considerable gas locally. The gas has the 
odor of petroleum and is suitable for the manufacture of gasoline. 
There seem to be two productive horizons, one lying from 225 to 
275 feet below the top of the Blossom sand and the other about 
100 feet lower. 

There is considerable variation in the intervals between the dif- 
ferent sands and they are not parallel throughout the field in gen- 
eral, the deeper sands show the steeper dips and the more complex 
folding. 

The oil wells of the Caddo field have a strong gas pressure and 
most of them come in as gushers. The decline is very rapid as the 
gas pressure is relieved. Wells of 6,000 to 10,000 barrels have not 
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been uncommon, although the majority have much smaller initial 
productions. Owing to the intimate association of the oil with salt 
water, many wells have passed directly from the gusher class into 




tig. M. — H»p showing the productive nreas of the Cuddu oil and K*b field. 
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producers of large volumes of water. The gas wells are very large 
volumes, up to 50,000,000 cubic feet or more, and have tremendous 
pressures. On account of the unconsolidated nature of the rocks 
and the absence of satisfactory beds on which to land and set 
casing, many wells have broken loose and run wild for months or 
even for years before they could be controlled. 

The oil of the Caddo field varies greatly in quality ranging from 
19 degrees to 45.5 degrees Baume. The oil is classified as light and 
heavy, the separatian being at 38 degrees Baume. The prices for 
the two classes vary considerably. 

During 1917 and 1918 the greatest activity in the Caddo dis- 
trict is in the Pine Island pool in the eastern part of Caddo Parish. 
Wells of very large size have been brought in but the oil is of low 
grade. 

The statistics given for North Louisiana in the tables at the 
end of the section on the History of the fields are practically those 
for the Caddo field except for ttie last two or three years during 
which they are affected by the De Sota-Red River field. 

De Soto-Red River field* — The De Soto-Red River oil and gas 
field takes its name from the parishes in which it is located. 

The production is scattered over Tps. 12 and 13 N, Rs. 10, 11, 12 
and 13 W. The center of the field is about 30 miles southeast of 
Shreveport. The field extends from Naborton northeastward across 
Red river to Crichton. 

Gas was discovered near Naborton in 1912 in a sand at about 
800 feet. Oil was discovered by deeper drilling early in 1913. The 
Abington district in Red River parish was opened in April, 1914, and 
the Crichton pool in November, 1914. 

The stratigraphy of the region is practically the same as that 
of the Caddo field. The surface rocks belong to the Wilcox forma- 
tion of the Eocene, and the Recent deposits of Bayou Pierre and 
Red river valleys. About half the territory is covered by the Re- 
cent deposits and has no outcrops. The east and west ends of the 
territory lie in the hilly country where short outcrops make it pos- 
sible to determine something as to surface structure. 

The rocks of the Cretaceous system are reached by the drill at 
a depth of a few hundred feet and all the productive sands are 
within this system. 

The productive sands are as follows : 

The Nacatoch sand is encountered at depths of from 725 to 960 
feet depending on the surface elevation and the position on the 
structure. It ranges in thickness from 50 to 150 feet with an aver- 
age of about 125 feet. The sand varies greatly in porosity and has 
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many irregular indurated layers. So far the Naicatoch has yielded 
much gas but little oil. The gas wells have capacities of as much 
as 15,000,000 cubic feet per day. Small quantities of oil have been 
found in the Annona chalk. 

The principal oil-bearing sand lies about 1,660 feet below the 
Nacatoch sand. The sand zone Is from 50 to 100 feet thick but the 
individual beds are lenticular and are intercalated with shale and 
hard layers. The exact position of the sand in the section is not 
known. The wells in this sand have initial productions of up to 8,000 
barrels per day and 1,000-barrel wells are not uncommon. The oil 
is generally of high grade, ranging from 38 to 42.5 degrees Baume. 
The oil from Red River Parish averages somewhat better than that 
from De Soto Parish. 

The deep gas sand lies 150 to 200 feet below the oil sand. The 
sand occurs as well-defined beds which are persistent for some dis- 
tance. This sand is more uniformly productive over the area than 
the shallower sands which are very spotted. Wells in the deep gas 
sand reach 35,000,000 cubic feet per day in initial capacity. 

The structure as contoured on the Nacatoch sand is somewhat 
complex. The main structure is the Sabine uplift which has its 
axis extending from west of north to south of east. On this are 
superimposed several small folds and terraces, as follows : 

The Naborton dome has its highest part in sees. 6 and 7, T. 12 
N., R. 11 W. There is a shallow syncline on the north flank and 
the western margin is complicated by small pitching anticlines and 
synclines. The south edge of the dome is formed by a fault known 
OS the Gusher Bend Fault. 

The Smithport anticline extends in a northeast southwest di- 
lection across sees. 22, 28 and 32, T. 13 N., R. 12 W. The fold is 
Jower than the Naborton dome and has more gentle dips. 

The Bice anticline lies south of the Naborton dome in sees. 4, 5, 
And 6, T. 12 N., R, 11 W. It is lower and has more gentle dips than 
the layer folds to the north. 

The Crichton terrace is in sees. 19, 20 and 30, T. 13 N., B. 10 W. 
It is a broad flattening probably separated by a shallow syncline 
from the folds to the southwest. The Terrace is wrinkled by small 
anticlines and synclines. 

The Gusher Bend anticline is associated with the Crichton ter- 
race, and is located in sees. 24, 25 and 36, T. 13 N., R. 11 W. 

The Gusher Bend fault which bounds the Crichton terrace. 
Gusher Bend anticline and Naborton dome on the south has a maxi- 
mum displacement of over 200 feet with the downthrow on the 
south. There are probably other smaller faults in the area with 
their area parallel to that of the Gusher Bend fault. 

The piroduction is closely related to the structure but does not 
coincide with them. The lenticularity of the sands has probably 
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had an important effect in locating the accumulations. As in the 
case in tiie Caddo field, the structurea in the different sands are not 
the same and, in general, the deeper sands are more steeply folded. 

The production is very spotted and the proportion of dry holes 
is high. 

During 1919 there has been great activity in the Bull Bayou area 
in the eastern end of the district, in Red River parish. 

Shreveport gas field — A gas field near Shreveport has furnished 
considerable gas from the Vacatoch sand. The structure ta prob- 
ably a cross fold on the Sabine uplift comparable to those in the 
Caddo and De Soto-Red River folds. The gas is closely associated 
with salt water. 

Pelican district — Several wells have produced small quantities 
of oil in the vicinity of Pelican. The wells are scattered over an 
area about 7 miles long in Tps. 10 and 11 N., R. 12 W., in south- 
em De Soto and northern Sabine Parish. The productive horizon is 
thought to be the oil sand of the De Soto-Red River field. 

Development at Homer — Early in 1919 an oil well was brought 
in about 7 miles west of Homer in Clarhorne parish. The offset 
welt also was a good producer. Two wells about a mile to the north 
were drilled and abandoned some time ago, but both are reported 
to have had considerable oil. There are some surface indications of 
favorable structure in this vicinity and the prospects for develop- 
ing a pool of some magnitude seem good. 

Monroe gas fields-Several large gas wells have been developed 
near Monroe, but no oil has been reported as yet. 

At the end of 1917 the field was about 10 miles lonjg and wells 
of as high as 40,000,000 cubic feet per day capacity had been 
brought in. 
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NATURAL GAS IN THE MID-CONTINENT FIELDS. 

In the description of the different producing fields, the natural 
gas producing fields have been described as well as those produc- 
ing oil and where a pool produces both gas and oil some refer- 
ence to the gas production has been made. 

However, the natural gas industry is of sufficient importance 
to merit separate consideration. 

The annual review for 1916, by John D. Northrop in the Min- 
eral Resources of the United States, published by the United States 
Geological Survey gives a complete review of the situation in the 
natural gas industry to the end of 1916 and is the latest published 
information. 

The following pages are taken entirely from that report. 

KANSAS. 

GENEEtAL STATEMENT. 

The natural gas industry in Kansas dates back to 1873, when 
gas from the Acers Mineral Well at lola, Allen county, was used 
as an illuminant in a neighboring sanitarium erected for the pri- 
mary purpose of exploiting the medicinal properties of the mineral 
water obtained from the same well. In 1882 gas was found in 
abundance in wells drilled 7 mites north of Paola, Miami county, 
and in 1884 mains were laid from this district to Paola and the 
distribution of gas to consumers in that town was begun. About 
1887 natural gas from nearby wells was introduced into the town 
of Port Scott, Bourbon county, and in 1892 the distribution of gas 
from wells of large capacity west and northwest of Coffeyville, Mont- 
gomery county, was begun in the latter town. In 1893 Cherryvale, in 
the northeastern part of the same county, was first supplied with 
natural gas from Wells east of town, and Independence, near the 
center of the county, was supplied from wells 4 miles to the east. The 
adoption of natural gas as a fuel in the zinc smelters at Cherryvale in 
1898 established the natural gas industry in Kansas on a permanent 
basis, and its subsequent development was rapid. In 1905 natural 
gas mains were laid from the fields in Montgomery county to the 
Joplin lead and zinc district in southwestern Missouri and in 1906 
gas from the Allen and Neosho county fields was piped into Kan- 
sas City. 

[282] 
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From only a few hundred dollars in 1882 the value of the gas 
produced annually in Kansas increased slowly to $50,000 in 1893, 
then rapidly to $112,000 in 1895, to $1,124,000 in 1903 and to a maxi- 
mum of $8,294,000 in 1909, subsequent to which it declined steadily 
to $3,288,000 in 1913, since which year it has gradually increased 
with the development of prolific gas fields in Butler county, though it 
is still far below the maximum. 

Natural gas was produced profitably in Kansas in 1916 in 23 
counties, .all in the eastern third of the state. Petroleum and 
natural gas in this state occur in sandstone or limestone layers in the 
Fennaylvanian series ("Coal Measures"), the moat productive zone 
being that of the Cherokee shale, at the base of the series. Lenticu- 
lar sandstone layers interbedded with the Cherokee shale constitute 
the principal reservoirs of oil and gas in the state. 

PRODUCTION. 

The volume of natural gas produced in Kansas in 1916 was 
greater than that produced in this state in any other recent year 
since 1911. It amounted to 31,710,438,000 cubic feet and exceeded 
the output in 1915 by 4,664,530,000 cubic feet or 17 per cent. The 
value of this gas at the point of consumption was $4,865^89, a gain 
of $818,378, or 20 per cent, over the value of the output in 1915, 
this gain being accounted for in part by the increased volume of 
gas and in part by an increase from 14.93 cents to 16.31 cents in 
the average price per thousand cubic feet at which the gas was 
sold in 1916. 

Credit for the augmented production in 1916 belongs almost 
wholly ta Butler county and was due principally to the extensive ac- 
tivity in the quest for petroleum in the Augusta and Eldorado dis- 
trict in that county. In all 75 new gas wells were completed, 7 ex- 
hausted wells were abandoned, and 234 gas welts were in service in 
Butler county in 1916, exclusive of the wells that produced both gas 
and petroleum. 

In Chautauqua and Montgomery counties the usual activity in 
the quest for natural gas prevailed, but no new territory of con- 
sequence was added to the areas already proved productive. 

In the state as a whole activity in drilling for natural gas was 
less than in 1915 and was attended with poorer success, as far as the 
number of wells is concerned. In 1916 a total of 654 wells were 
drilled for gas, of which 461, or 70 per cent, were successful and 
193, or SO per cent, were unsuccessful. In 1915 there were 748 
wells completed, of which 654, or 74 per cent, were successful. The . 
number of unsuccessful tests reported in 1916 was only 1 less than 
the number reported in 1915. At the end of 1916 there were 2,513 
gas wells, exclusive of the wells that produce both oil and gas, in 
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service in Kansas, a net gain of 70 wells over the number in service 
at iiie end of 1916. 

CONSUMPTION. 

IncludinfiT a relatively small volume of natural g&B piped to 
Missouri and consumed in the smelter district about Joplin, the 
volume of natural gas consumed in Kansas in 1916 was 60,564,112,- 
000 cubic feet, a gain of 11,692,817,000 cubic feet, or 24 per cent, 
over the volume consumed in 1915. 

The market value of this gas was f9,731,518, a gain of $1,- 
657,229, or 19 per cent, over the value of the gas consumed in 
E^nsas in 1915. The failure of the total market value to increase 
in the same ratio as the volume of gas consumed is accounted for 
by a decrease from 16.73 cents to 16.07 cents in the average price 
iwr thousand cubic feet in 1916. 

It is estimated that 20,876,693,000 cubic feet of gas, or 34 
per cent of the total volume consumed in Kansas in 1916, valued at 
36,314,011, or 66 per cent of the total market value, was distributed 
to 202,222 domestic consumers in Kansas and southeastern Missouri 
at an average price of 25.45 cents a thousand cubic feet, and that 
the remaining 66 per cent of the volume, representing 45 per cent of 
the total market value of the gas consumed, was distributed to 1,354 
industrial consumers at an average price of 11.13 cents a thousand. 

With regard to the consumption of natural gas for domestic 
purposes in Kansas in 1915 and 1916, a comparison of the statistics 
for the two years shows In 1916 gain of only 1 per cent in volume 
and of 0.5 per cent in the number of consumers supplied, but loss 
of 0.3 per cent in the total market value of the gas involved on ac- 
count of a decrease of 0.38 per cent, or 1.5 per cent in the average 
price per thousand paid for natural gas service by this class of 
consumers. 

The average volume of natural gas consumed monthly by each 
domestic consumer in Kansas in 1916 was 8,600 cubic feet at an 
average monthly cost of J2.19. 

With regard to the consumption of gas for industrial purposes 
a comparison of the statistics for the same two years shows in 1916 
loss of 7 per cent in the number of consumers, but gain of 40 per 
cent in the volume of gas consumed, of 65 per cent in the total 
market value of that gas, and of nearly 11 per cent in the average 
price per thousand paid for it. 

Much of the increase recorded is accounted for in the greatly 
augmented requirements of natural gas for fuel in lead and zinc 
smelters. It is estimated that in 1916 a total of 15,542,197,000 
cubic feet of gas, valued at $1,750,726, was distributed at an aver- 
age price of 11.26 cents a thousand, to the smelters. Comparison 
of these data with corresponding items for 1916 shows in 1916 
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gain of 82 per cent in the volume of gas consumed in Kanaas in 
the smelting of metalB, of 106 per cent in the total market value 
of that gas, and of 1.36 cents, or 14 per cent, in the average unit 
price paid for it. 

About 2,690,917,000 cubic feet of gas, valued at $242,457, an 
■average price of 9.01 cents a thousand, was distributed in 1916 to 
-cement plants in Kansas, and about 3,962,940,000 cubic feet, valued 
at $362,070, an average price of 9.14 cents a thousand was dis- 
tributed to manufacturers of brick, glass and clay products. 
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DtPTS AND HOCK PREBSUBB OF WELLS IN KANSAS, Ull- 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

The natural gas resources of Oklahoma are closely associated 
with petroleum and the development of the natural gas industry in 
this state has closely paralleled the development of its vast re- 
sources of petroleum. The earliest recorded use of natural gas on 
a commercial scale in Oklahoma was at Red Fork, Tulsa county, 
where it was used as fuel for drilling purposes and as a source of 
heat and light in a few houses in 1902. In 1903 natural gas was 
used for drilling purposes near Lawton, Comanche county, near 
Pawhuska, Osage county, and near Newkirk, Kay county. In 1904 
natural gas was distributed to domestic consumers in Tulsa, Bar- 
tlesville, Ochelata, Pawhuska, and Red Fork, and to brickworks near 
Bed Fork. The subsequent growth of the natural gas industry in 
Oklahoma has been rapid and has by no means spent its force. Since 
1911 Oklahoma has ranked third among the gas producing states, 
on the basis of the volume of gas produced, and its advance to sec- 
ond place in 1917 seems inevitable. 

Natural gas was produced profitably in Oklahoma in 1916 in . 
31 counties lying in the eastern half of the state. 

Petroleum and natural gas in Oklahoma are foimd in sandstone 
and, less commonly, in limestone layers of variable thickness oc- 
curring at numerous horizons in the succession of strata between 
the base of the Mississlppian series (lower Carboniferous) below 
and the lower portion of the Permian series above. By far the 
greater part of the production, both of petroleum and of natural 
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gas, is derived from "sands" in the intervening Pennsylvanian 
series (upper Carboniferous.) 

PBQpucriON. 

The volume of natural gas produced profitably in Oklahoma in 
1916 exceeded the volume so produced in this state in any preced- 
ing year. This ' volume, which is estimated at 123,517,885,000 
cubic feet, was greater by 36,000,682,000 cubic feet, or 41 per cent, 
than the output in 1915, ^hich was itself a record yield. 

The market value of this gas was $11,983,774, a gain of $2,- 
787,970, or SO per cent, over the value of the gas produced in 1915. 
The failure of the statistics of value to record an increase commen- 
surate with the volume is accounted for by the facts that they 
are based on the prices received for gas at the point of consump- 
tion and that relatively more Oklahoma gas was distributed at in- 
dustrial rates than at domestic rates in 1916, as compared with 
1916. 

The influence of the increased distribution of gas to industrial 
consumers is shown in the statistics of the average price per thou- 
sand received for Oklahoma gas in 1916. This was 9.70 cents, com- 
pared with 10.51 cents in 1915, a loss of 0.81 cents, or nearly 8 per 
cent, in 1916. 

The greater part of the gas produced in Oklahoma in 1916 
came from the Cushing district and its southward extension, the 
Shamrock district, in Creek county. In the Cushing district the 
open-flow capacity of the gas wells completed in 1916 averaged ap- 
preciably lower than that of the wells completed in 1915. Devel- 
opment work in the Shamrock district resulted in the pompletion 
of many gas wells of large capacity, the largest of which was prob- 
ably the initial well of the McMann Oil company, on the Williams 
farm in sec. 4, T. 16 N., R. E. This well was completed early in 
February and was credited with an initial open-flow capacity of 
70,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day from the Bartlesville sand. The 
completion of wells credited with initial open-flow capacities of 
30,000,000 to 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day was by no means an 
uncommon feature of the development work in this district in 1916. 
Some of the gas produced in this district was unavoidably lost, but 
much of it was either piped away for immediate consumption or 
sealed off in the productive sands for future use. 

In western Pawnee county new territory of considerable prom- 
ise was opened in January, 1916. The initial test was drilled by 
Watchorn and others in sec. 32, T. 23 N., R, 3 E., and was completed 
as a gas well credited with a capacity of 85,000,000 cubic feet from 
two sands reached at reported depths of 1,840 and 2,150 feet. 

Near Ingalls in the east central part of Payne county, a pro- 
lific area of gas production was proved in 1916 in sees. 27 and 84, 
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T. 19 N., R. 4 E., one well in sec. 27 of this township completed in 
August by the Fortuna Oil company being credited with an initial 
open-flow capacity of 60,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. In the 
southern part of Washington county. a number of gas wells ranging 
in initial open-flow capacity between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 cubic 
feet a day were completed by the Quapaw Gas company, in 1916 
near Ochelata. The interesting feature of this district lies in the 
fact that the gas is obtained from what is believed to be the Pitkin 
limestone, near the top of the Mississippian series and in this lo- 
cality about 300 feet below the Bartlesville sand, the principal 
source of oil ancTgas in northeastern Oklahoma. 

In the Blackwell district, Kay county, the results of drilling in 
1916 added further prool of the enormous potentialities for gaai 
production possessed by this district. A few gas wells of large ca- 
pacity were completed during the year, but in most of the wells 
the gas was "mudded off" in the productive sand for future use. 

In N|oble county natural gas territory of much promise was- 
opened in July near Billing by the completion as a gas well hav- 
ing an estimated initial capacity of 6,000,000 cubic feet of a wild- 
cat test drilled by the Mid-Co. Petroleum company on the Hoover 
farm in sec. 22, T. 23 N., R. 2 W. 

In the southeastern part of Wagoner county development 
work in the. Stone Bluff pool, discovered late in 1916, resulted in the 
completion of a number of prolific gas wells. 

The discovery at a depth of 2,972 feet of a flow of gas esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 cubic feet a day in a test well drilled in sec. 16, 
T. 8 N., R. 11 E., aroused considerable speculation as to the presence- 
of an impprtant gas field near Lamar, Hughes county. 

Aside from the occasional completion of a prolific gas well in 
the southeastern part of the Healdton district, Carter county, in- 
terest in natural gas developments in this locality in 1916 was- 
centered in the Fox pool, 6 miles north of this district, where it 
will be recalled a gas well credited with an initial capacity of 20.- 
000,000 cubic feet was completed by the Gypsy Oil company late in 
December, 1915. Buring 1916 gaa from this well was utilized as fuel 
for the drilling of additional wells in this locality and was piped to 
Ardmore to increase the failing supply piped to that city from the- 
old Wheeler field. In October, 1916, one additional gas well was- 
completed in this new field. It was drilled by Phillips & Franklin 
in sec. 29, T. 2 S., R. 3 W., and was credited with an open-flow ca- 
pacity of 45,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Late in Becember well No. 
2 of the Gypsy Oil company, in Sec. 28, was drilled into a prolific- 
gas sand encountered at a repoi-ted depUi of 2,080 feet, and at the- 
end of 1916 efforts were being made to seal off the productive sand 
in order that the well might be deepened. Its open-flow capacity 
was estimated at 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. 
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Exclusive of the wells that yielded both oil and gas there were 
386 gas wells completed in Oklahoma in 1916. At the end of the 
year 1,409 gas wells were in service in this state. 

Aside from supplying the gas required by consumers residing in 
Oklahoma, the gas fields of this state supplied a large volume of 
natural gas to consumers in Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Including the ga8_ piped from Oklahoma to the lead and zinc 
district of southwestern Missouri, the volume of natural gas con- 
sumed in Oklahoma in 1916 was about 93,704,221,000 cubic feet. 
This volume was greater by 28,012,855,000 cubic feet, or 30 per cent, 
than the volume consumed in 1915. Its market value was $7,062,142, 
a gain of $2,003,616, or 28 per cent, over the value of the gas con- 
sumed in 1915. 

The average price per thousand paid by all classes of consum- 
ers to which this gas was distributed, was 7.54 cents in 1916, com- 
pared with 7.70 cents in 1915 and 7.61 cents in 1914. 

Of the total volume of gas consumed in 1916 it is estimated 
that 10,723,336,000 cubic feet, market value $1,916,758, was dis- 
tributed to 79,724 domestic consumers, at an average price of 17.87 
cents a thousand, and that the remaining volume of 82,980,885,000 
cubic feet, market value $5,146,384, was distributed to 2,327 in- 
dustrial consumers, at an average price of 6.20 cents a thousand. 

Comparison of the. statistics of natural gas consumption for 
domestic purposes in 1915 and 1916 shows in 1916 increase of 11,- 
850, or 17 per cent, in the number of consumers favored with 
natural gas service, but of only 7 per cent in the volume of gas 
used, and of 6 per cent in its total market value, despite a reduction 
of 0.10 cent, or 1 per cent, in the average price per thousand paid 
for the gas. Calculation based on the total number of domestic 
consumers favored with natural gas service at the end of 1916 in- 
dicates that the average monthly consumption of natural gas by 
each consumer in 1916 was 11,200 cubic feet and that the average 
monthly cost of this service was only $2. The average actual con- 
sumption was undoubtedly slightly greater than is indicated by 
these figures as a consequence 'of the fact that 17 per cent of the 
domestic consumers were supplied with gas during only a part 
of the entire year. 

Comparison of the statistics of natural gas consumed for in- 
dustrial purposes in the same two years shows in 1916 gain of 110, 
or 25 per cent, in the number of consumers supplied, of 49 per cent 
in the volume of gas consumed, of 58 per cent in the market value 
of that gas, and of 0.86 cent, or 6 per cent, in the average price per 
thousand paid for it. 
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A further analysis of the statistics of natural gas consumed for 
industrial purposes in 1916 indicates that 46,246,844,000 cubic feet 
market value $2,701,158, was distributed to 366 industrial plants 
for direct consumption in manufacturing processes, such as the 
smelting of metals, the making of glass, the burning of brick, and 
the nianufacture of carbon black, at an average price of 5.84 cents 
a thousand, and that the remaining 36,734,041,000 cubic feet, 
market value $2,446,226, was distributed to 1,961 industrial plants 
for use as fuel in the generation of power, as in gas engines and 
under steam boilers, at an average price of 6.66 cents a thousand. 

Of the volume distributed in 1916 for direct use in manufac- 
turing it is estimated that 26,209,069,000 cubic feet, market value 
$1,885,059, an average price of 5.3 cents a thousand, was consumed 
in the smelting of metals in Oklahoma. Compared with the con- 
sumption for this purpose in 1915 these data show in 1916 gain 
of 62 per cent in volume, of 73 per cent in market value, and of 0.4 
cent, or 8 per cent, in average price per thousand. 

Smelters in Oklahoma supplied with natural gas in 1916 are 
located as follows: Bartleaville, 3 plants, owned by the National 
Zinc company, and the Bartlesville Zinc company, CoUinsville, 2 
plants, owned by the Bartlesville Zinc company and the Tulsa Fuel 
& Manufacturing company; Henryetta, 3 plants, owned by the 
Western Spelter company, the Henryetta Spdter company, and the 
Eagle-Picher Iiead company ; Kuaa, 2 plants, owned by the Kusa Spel- 
ter company, and the Oklahoma Spelter company ; Checotah, 1 plant, 
owned by the United States Smelting company; Quinton, 1 plant, 
owned by the Quinton Spelter Company; Sand Springs, 1 plant, 
owned by the United States Zinc company; and Blackwell, 1 plant, 
owned by the Bartlesville Zinc company. 

RECORD OF NATURAL GAS ISDUSTRY IX OKLAHOMA. 1»«<-I»ia. 
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PRODUCTION. 

The volume of natural gaa produced in Louisiana in 1916 was 
greater than that produced in this state in any preceding year in 
the history of the local gas industry. It amounted to approximately 
32,080,975,000 cubic feet, and at the average selling price of 8.29 
cents a thousand cubic feet, added $2,660,445 to tlie mineral wealth 
of the state in that year. 

Compared with statistics for 1915 these data show gain in 1916 
of 6,540,588,000 cubic feet, or 26 per cent, in the volume of gas 
produced, and of $496,511, or 23 per cent, in its total market value, 
but a decline of 0.18 cent, or 2 per cent, in the average unit price at 
which this gas was sold.' 

As the available supply of natural gas in Louisiana is consid- 
erably in excess of the facilities for marketing it, the increase in 
production can be accounted for in part by the extension of exist- 
ing transmission lines. As the production of natural gas in this 
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state is largely incidental to the development of its oil fields, some 
part of the increase in sras production in 1916 must be ascribed to 
the fact that activity in the quest of petroleum in Louisiana was 
18 per cent greater in that year than it was in 1915. Other fac< 
tors contributing to this increase include augmented demands for 
natural gas for drilling purposes in the oil fields for consumption as 
fuel by large industrial consumers, and for utilization in five new 
plants for the extraction of gasoline from natural gas installed in 
this state in 1916. 

A fair proportion of the increased output of natural gas in 
Louisiana in 1916 came from wells in the immediate vicinity of 
Shreveport in the southern part of Caddo parish. The remarkable 
success attained in the quest of natural gas in this locality in 1915 
resulted in the drilling of additional wells in 1916 and in the com- 
pletion of a number of gas wells of large capacity in the Harts 
Island district, just south of Shreveport, in the Cross Lake district, 
a few miles west of this city, and in the area northwest of Shreve- 
port, between this city and Blanchard. 

Persistent efforts, over a period of several years, to find petro- 
leum in commercial quantities in Bossier Parish were rewarded in 
1916 by the discovery of a prolific gas field in the vicinity of 
Elmgrove, about 20 miles southeast of Shreveport. The discovery 
well drilled by the Atlas Oil company, was completed in January 
on the Elston lease in sec. 20, T. 16 N., R. 11 W., and was credited 
with an initial fiow of 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day from a sand 
reached at a depth of about 900 feet. The completion of well No. 2 
on this lease in February as a 30,000,000-foot gasaer furnished the 
real incentive for additional drilling in this locality. Several gas 
wells of large capacity were completed in this new field during 1916, 
but to the end of the year the only market for the gas was the very 
limited one provided by the requirements for drilling purposes of 
companies operating in the same field. 

A gas field of considerable potential importance was also dis- 
covered in 1916 in Morehouse Parish, in the northeastern part of 
Louisiana. TTie discovery well drilled by the Progressive Oil & 
Gas company, was completed in September on the Spyker tract in 
sec. 9, T. 20 N., R. 5 E., and was credited with an initial open-flow 
capacity estimated at 5,000,000 cubic feet a day and a rock pressure 
of 800 pounds to the square inch, from a sand reached at a depth 
of about 2,200 feet. The completion in November by the same com- 
pany of its second well, No. 1 Fisher, in Sec. 33 of the township to 
the north, as a 10,000,000-foot gasser at a depth of about 2,250 
feet resulted in the starting of a number of other wells in southern 
Morehouse and northern Ouachita parishes, which, however, re- 
mained uncompleted to the end of 1916. Plans were made to pipe 
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the gas from this field to Bastrop, Monroe, and West Monroe in 
1917. 

The greater part of the natural gas produced in Louisiana in 
1916 came as usual from the oil districts in Caddo, De Soto, and 
Red River parishes; & small percentage, however, consumed near 
the source of production, was obtained from scattereid wells in Natch- 
itoches, Rapides, Richland, La Fourche, Ouachita, Clatboume. Cal- 
casieu, Terrebonne, and Vermilion parishes. 

During 1916 the number of producers of natural gas in Louis- 
iana increased from 57 to 78, and at the end of that year there were 
263 gas wells in service in the state, compared with 253 at the end 
of 1915. 



CONSUMPTION. 

Including the gas piped from Louisiana to adjacent parts of 
Arkansas and Texas, the volume of natural gas consumed in Louis- 
iana in 1916 was equivalent to the volume produced, as no gas 
from other states is consumed in this state. 

Of the total volume consumed in 1916 about 3,890,552,000 cubic 
feet, or 12 per cent, valued at $1,149,336, or 43 per cent of the total 
market value of the gas consumed, was distributed to 32,257 do- 
mestic consumers at an average price of 29.54 cents a thousand, the 
remaining 88 per cent of the volume, representing 57 per cent of the 
total market value, being distributed to 679 industrial consumers at 
an average price of 5.36 cents a thousand. Compared with statis- 
tics of the consumption of Louisiana gas in 1915, these data show 
in 1916 gain of 7 per cent in the number of consumers, of 2 per 
cent in the volume, of II per cent in the market value, and of 2.67 
cents, or 10 per cent, in the average price per thousand feet of gas 
supplied to domestic consumers, and gain of 14 per cent in the 
number of consumers, of 30 per cent in the volume, of 33 per cent 
in the market value, and of 0.14 cent, or 2 per cent, in the average 
unit price of gas distributed to industrial consumers. 

On the assumption that an average of 31,200 domestic con- 
sumers were supplied with Louisiana gas each month in 1916, the 
average monthly consumption of each consumer in that year was 
10,400 cubic feet, and the average monthly cost of natural gas serv- 
ice to each domestic consumer was f 1.96. 

No material changes were made in 1916 in the natural gas dis- 
tributing systems in Louisiana, as outlined in the report of this 
series for 1915. 
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PBODUCriON. 

The volume of natural gas produced and utilized in Texas in 
1916 was greater than in any preceding year in the history of the 
natural g»s industry in the state. It amounted to 15,809,579,000 
cubic feet, a gain of 2,485,832,000 cubic feet, or 19 per cent, over the 
volume produced in 1915, and was 18 per cent larger than the 
record yield of 13,433,639,000 cubic feet in 1914. 

The market value of the output in 1916 was $3,143,871, a gain 
of $549,998, or 21 per cent, over the value of the output in 1915, 
and of $674,101, or 27 per cent, over the value of the output in 1914.. 

The average price at which Texas gas was sold in 1916 was 
19.89 cents a thousand cubic feet, a gain of 0.42 cents, or about 2 
per cent, over the average in 1915, and of 1.51 cents, or about 8 
I>er cent, over the average in 1914. 

The increase in the volume of natural gas produced in Texas in 
1916 is accounted for principally by the extension of facilities for 
natural gas consumptionu rattier than by the development of strictly 
hew sources of production. The principal contributor to the in< 
creased yield was the Strawn district in Palo Pinto county, which 
in 1916 furnished a large volume of natural gas to industrial plants 
and to a few domestic consumers at Thurber. Production of gas in 
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the Mexia district, Limestone county, was materially increased in 
1916 as a result of the extension of natural gas service to a large 
number of domestic consumers in the city of Waco in that year. A 
part of the increase is ascribed also to the increased conservation 
of oil-field gas in the oil districts of north-central Texas as a con- 
sequence of the operation there t)f four plants for the manufacture 
of casing-head gasoline in 1916, compared with one plant in 1915. 

The principal area of the commercial production of gas in Texas 
is the Petrolia oil and gas district, in Clay county, which supplies the 
gas consumed in Dallas and Fort Worth, as well as in a number of 
other cities and towns in north-central Texas. The drain on this 
field necessary to supply the needs of these communities had so 
diminished the pressure and volume of gas in 1916 that on Septem- 
ber 30 the principal distributor of gas from the Petrolia field was 
, compelled to forego the distribution of gas to industrial consumers 
in order that the supply remaining might be conserved for the bene- 
fit of domestic consumers. This action, though regrettable, is amply 
justified by the principles of true conservation, which require that 
natural resources shall be exploited on the basis of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. At the end of 1916 there were 56 
gas wells in the Petrolia district, exclusive of a few wells that pro- 
duced both gas and oil. Thirteen new gas wells were completed 
and 13 were abandoned in this field in 1916. The average closed 
pressure of the wells in the Petrolia field was about 176 pounds to 
the square inch at the end of 1916, a decline of 65 pounds during 
the year, against 90 pounds in 1915 and 180 pounds in 1914. 

Second in importance as a source of natural gas in Texas is the 
Mexia-Groesbeck field, in Limestone county, which supplies the gas 
consumed in Waco and Coraicana, as well as in a number of towna 
in the immediate vicinity of the field. The volume of gas marketed 
from this field in 1916 was greater than in any other year since the 
field was discovered in 1912. Twelve gas wells were completed and 
6 exhausted wells were abandoned in this field in 1916, and at the 
end of the year 53 gas wells were in service. The average closed 
pressure of these wells was 180 pounds to the square inch at the 
end of 1916, compared with 200 pounds at the end of 1915, 240 
pounds at the end of 1914, 273 pounds at the end of 1913, and 275 
pounds at the end of 1912. 

In the Moran oil and gas field in Shackelford county, which sup- 
plies the gas consumed in the towns of Moran, Baird, Clyde, Put- 
nam, and Abilene, there were no important developments in 1916. 
Nortii of the Moran district in Throckmorton county a gas well- of 
small capacity was completed in March on the Matthews ranch, a 
short distance from a similar well drilled three years earlier. 

The piping of natural gas to consumers in and near Thurber, 
Erath county, in 1916, directed attention to the source of that gas 
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in the Strawn district. Palo Pinto county. This field, which lies 
about 2 miles southwest of Strawn, was discovered in 1914 by the 
Texas & Pacific Coal company in the course of test drilling to deter- 
mine the position and thickness of a coal bed in that locality. With 
the discovery of petroleum to the north of the g&a pool in 1915 little 
effort was made to utilize the gas for the purposes other than 
drilling until 1916. At the end of 1916 there were about 60 wells 
with a combined capacity of perhaps 65,000,000 cubic feet of gas a 
day in -this field. These wells range in depth from 900 to 1,800 fe«t 
and in closed pressure up to 650 pounds to the square inch. Many 
of them are capped, awaiting the provision of facilities for the mar- 
keting of their product. 

A new gas field of considerable promise was opened in 1916 
in the eastern part of Palo Pinto county. The initial well in this 
field was drilled near the end of 1915 on the Hess ranch, 5 miles 
south of Mineral Wells, and, after encountering gas in fair volume 
in a sand reached at a depth of 720 feet, was drilled deeper in guest 
of oil and ultimately lost by flooding in January, 1916. A second 
well a few hundred feet to the northeast, completed in February. 
1916, was credited with an initial capacity of 3,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas from a sand found at a reported depth of 1,060 feet. The 
completion in March as a gas wdl of fair capacity of a test on 
the Edmonson ranch. 7 miles south of Mineral Wells, confirmed the 
discovery of an important gas field in this locality. Subsequent 
drilling proved the productivity of the territory between the Hess 
and the Edmonson wells and attracted to the district the Doherty 
interests, which acquired in July a controlling interest in the new 
field that assures its efiicient development. 

In Stephens county, west of Palo Pinto county, and in Parker 
county, east of it, gas in fair volume was found in wells considerably 
in advance of the Strawn district and of the Edmonson-Hess area. 

No new development took place in the Bangs gas field, in Brown 
county, in 1916, three wells supplying the fuel needs of some 86 
consumers in the town of Bangs. 

In Coleman county testa drilled for oil between Santa Ana and 
the old Trickham gas field in the southeastern part of the county 
furnished encouragement to the further quest for oil in the locality 
and added materially to the supply of natural gas available for field 
use and for consumption in Santa Ana. 

Wells in the Reiser gas field in Webb county supplied, as in pre- 
vious years, the natural gas consumed in Laredo. During 1916 a 
pipe line was constructed by the Border Gas company, from Laredo 
to the Jennings ranch gas field in northern Zapata county, SO miles 
southeast of Laredo, and plans were completed for substituting gas 
from this source for that formerly obtained from the nearly ex- 
hausted Reiser field. 
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Six wells in the Crowther gas field, in HcMullen county, supply 
natural gaa to consumers in the town of Crowther. Ten other gas 
wells in this district are not in use. 

In the Corpus Christ! district, on the north side of Nueces Bay, 
in San Patricio county, little substantial progress was made in the 
development of the enormous resources of gas already proved to 
exist. On December 31, 1915, a gas well, the initial capacity of 
which was estimated in excess of 100,000,000 cubic feet of gas a 
day, blew itself in on the White Point lease of the Gulf Petroleum 
company, about 800 feet north of a similar well drilled in 1914. 
This well was completed the first week of January, 1916, but broke 
its heavy fittings on January 12 and ran wild for several days. On 
January 17 it caught fire and for nearly two months burned fiercely, 
forming about its mouth, as in the case of its predecessor, a seething 
crater of water, mud and burning gas that engulfed the remnants 
of the drilling rig and eventually choked the hole. The third well 
on this lease came in on July 16 with an estimated initial capacity 
of 20,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day, under a rock pressure of 600 
pounds to the scjuare inch. After blowing gas for several days this 
well was capped, and when opened later in July was found to have 
gone to salt water, barely enough gas being available for addi- 
tional drilling in the locality. After running wild for more than a 
year well No. 1, of the Gulf Coast Oil and Gas company, on the 
Kirk tract, 2 miles east of the White Point wells, was finally brought 
under control and capped in December, 1916. Although a franchise 
was sought for supplying the gas from this well to the town of 
Corpus Christi, no active steps were taken toward marketing its 
product in 1916. 

In practically all the oil fields in Texas more or less gas is 
used for drilling and pumping operations, and in various localities 
in the state, scattered wells, some of which are essentially water 
wells, furnish enough gas to satisfy the domestic requirements of 
one or more families each. 

At the end of 1916 there were 257 gas wells in service in Texas, 
a net gain of 43 wells, or 20 per cent over the number in service at 
the end of 1915. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Aside from the natural gas piped into Texas from Louisiana 
for consumption in half a dozen towns adjacent to the state boun- 
dary, which is accounted for in the statistics for Louisiana, the 
volume of natural gas consumed in Texas in 1916 was equivalent 
to the volume produced, as no gas was piped from Texas to other 
states in that year. 

Of the natural gas from intrastate sources consumed in Texas 
in 1916, some 6,423,295,000 cubic feet, or about 34 per cent, valued 
at $2,112,893, or 79 per cent of the total market value, was dis- 
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tributed to 68,218 domestic consumers at an average price of 38.96 
cents per thousand cubic feet. 

Compared with the statistics of natural gas consumption for 
domestic purposes in Texas in 1915 these data show gain in 1916 of 
15 per cent in the number of consumers favored with natural gas 
service, of 10 per cent in the volume of gas consumed, of 14 per cent 
in the market value of the gas, and of 1.24 cents, or 3 per cent, in 
the unit price at which the gas was sold. 

On the assumption that an average of 63,802 domestic consum- 
ers were supplied throughout the entire year, the average volume of 
gas consumed monthly by each consumer was about 7,100 cubic 
feet and the average monthly cost of natural gas service to each 
consumer was about $2.76. 

The remaining 66 per cent of the Texas gas consumed in 1916, 
representing 21 per cent of the total market value, was distributed 
to 931 industrial consumers at an average price of 9.93 cents a 
thousand. 

Compared with the statistics of natural-gas consumption for in- 
dustrial purposes in Texas in 1915, these data show gain in 1916 
of 35 per cent in the number of consumers, of 24 per cent in vol- 
ume of gas consumed, of 40 per cent in the market value of the gas. 
and of 1.17 cents, or 13 per cent, in the average unit price at which 
the gas was sold. 
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Since 1916, the supply of gas in Kansas has' decreased while the 
■ demand has increased so that there is a noticeable gas shortage in 
that state. 

In Oklahoma, the supply from the Cushing field has fallen off 
with extreme rapidity and Blackwell has become the important gas 
producing pool. Osage county has furnished many good gas wells. 
In southern Oklahoma the Cement and Walter fields have been de- 
veloped and the gas from the Loco field has been utilized. 

In Texas, the new Burkburnett pool and the Ranger field have 
given some gas wells, and very large producers have been brought 
in in southeastern Eastland and northwestern Comanche counties. 

A gaa well reported at 5,000,000 daily capacity was' brought in 
during 1918 north of AmariUo, and a good flow of gaa is reported 
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from a well near Bed river in Starr county. These wells may in- 
dicate important gas fields but both are far removed from the largr- 
er markets. 

The rates for gas have risen somewhat but not in proportion 
to the increased cost of production. Some relief from this condi- 
tion in Kansas was given by the granting of increased rates by cer- 
tain cities but this matter is still in the courts. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ESTIMATION OF PETBOLEUM RESBEVES. 



VALUATION OP OIL PROPERTIES. 

At the present time there is an increasing demand, on the 
part of owners and operators of oil properties, for detailed and thor- 
ough reports on the value of these properties. The necessity and im- 
portance of such information has long been realized, but until very 
recently there has never existed a general demand for the scientific 
valuation of oil properties. It was commonly supposed that any exact 
methods for determining the value of these properties existed only 
in the imagination of a small group of individuals who were willing 
to express themselves upon the subject, and these methods were gen- 
erally neglected in favor of seemingly more practical methods, us- 
ually original with each individual and nothing more than each 
one's personal opinion. 

It is true that inventories of supplies and apparatus for stock- 
taking or insurance purposes were very common, but valuations 
of oil properties, in the sense that the term is used at the present day 
as the basis of sale, capitalization or taxation were, until quite re- 
cently, very unusual. 

At this time the need for such information has been called very 
forcibly to the attention of owners and operators, as a result of the 
Revenue Acts of 1916, 1917 and 1918, which levy a tax upon the net 
income received by individuals and corporations, engaged in the op- 
eration and development of petroleum properties. The amount of the 
income from these properties upon which this tax is levied is based 
upon a detailed report of the value of these properties as of a specified 
date. The preparation of these reports calls for information and 
data, the need for which has long been realized, but which for nu- 
merous leasons have rarely been recorded fully. 

Even at present there exists no general practice nor well formu- 
lated theories for the valuation of petroleum properties. This is in- 
dicated by the generally confused state of mind of owners and opera- 
tors, the divergent views of those engaged in the work, and the con- 
tradictory positions taken by the technical and so-called practical 
men as to the proper basis of valuing such properties. 
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It is not within the limits of this chapter to treat fully of the 
various methods used in evaluating petroleum pn^Krties. However, 
the most important, and yet, the most variable factor in reports on 
the value of these properties, is the estimate of the amount of oil or 
gas in reserve on these properties. A great amount of research work 
has been d<Hie by different men in an attempt to devise methods, 
by the use of which, it would be possible, within a reasonable limit 
of accuracy, to estimate the reserves, and much valuable informa- 
tion on this subject exists in various technical papers. 

The purpose and intent of this chapter is to present the more 
general methods which have been suggested from time to time, 
briefly explaining their use and application, and summarizing the 
advantages and disadvantages of each method as they appear at 
present. None of the methods are original with the writer, 
although a considerable amount of work has been done along 
lines suggested by each of the various authors. In the following 
paragraphs an attempt has been made to give credit to the origi- 
nal investigators along these lines. 

ESTIMATION OF FETBOUOIM BESBBVGS. 

There are two common, yet distinct, methods of estimating the 
reserve amounts of oil and gas, which are usually known as the 
"Saturation Method" and the "Production Curve Method." 
Satimition Method. 

The "Saturation Method" can be used in an attempt to estimate 
roughly the possible oil or gas content of any particular sand. Its 
most useful application is to that of areas which have not beoi 
drilled.* 

This method involves the use of many factors, none of which 
can be directly determined with any degree of certainty. These fac- 
tors stated in the order in which they are usually determined are : 

(1) Volume of the productive formation that acts as a reser- 
voir for the oil. 

(2) The porosity of this formation, or the maximum volume 
of gasses and fluids that may be contained in a unit volume of the 
tormation. 

(3) The relative saturation or the percentage of the porous 
spaces occupied by oil. 

(4) The percentage of oil recoverable. 

Of the above factors, the first, or the volume of the formation 
that acts as a reservoir, is capable of being determined more accu- 
rately than any of the others. In fields where the formations are 
fairly uniform in regard to thickness and Uthology over extensive 

•The "Sntuiittlon Method" is (Hscusned In the fotlowIuK nrtloles: 
WRShhnme. C. W.. Trana. A. I. M. E.. 1615. P. fl45. 
Pnch. I. W.. Bull. A. I. M. E.. No. 128. AiiR. 1917. 
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areas, it is possible to determine the volume within reasonable 
limits of accuracy. This can be determined from measurements 
taken where the formation outcrops at the surface, and can be 
checked from data afforded by any wells within the area. How- 
ever, in most of the fields the productive sands vary grreatly as to 
Uuckness and Hthology and any calculations by this method of the 
volume of the reservoir sands, when considered over extensive areas, 
will prove to be very unreliable. 

In areas where a resonable decree of reliance can be placed 
on the calculations of the volume of the reservoir sands, it then be 
conies necessary to determine the porosity of these sands. The 
porosity factor is very difficult to determine, and will vary between 
wide limits from place to place throughout any one field. This va- 
riation is due to the local differences in the size of the grains, the 
shapes of the grains and the amount and nature of the cementing, 
material in the reservoir rocks. The porosity of the productive 
sand as determined from samples obtained from drill holes will dif> 
fer widely from that determined from samples taken at the outcrop. 
It is almost impossible to determine an average porosity for any 
given area, so an assumed value is generally taken for this factor. 

In some fields, particularly those of Mexico, the storage capacity 
of reservoir sands is greatly increased by joints and fissures. The 
estimated volume of these joints and fissures must necessarily be 
purely speculative. Up to the present time no suitable method has 
been presented for estimating the reserves contained in joints, fis- 
sures, solution cavities, etc. 

The relative saturation cannot be measured directly. Either 
the sand is figured as being totally saturated, or a value for the 
saturation factor is assumed, which is expressed in percentage of 
total saturation. 

The above factors, either determined or assumed, when multi- 
plied together will give a quantity which in a rough way represents 
the maximum amount of oil which is contained in the sand. However, 
with the present methods of extraction, it is not possible to recover 
this entire amount from the sands. It again becomes necessary to 
assume an extraction factor. This factor multiplied by the quantity 
of oil computed to be in the sand will give a resultant figure, which 
represents the amount of oil which can be recovered from the area. 

As has been previously stated, the advantage of the saturation 
method is that it can be applied to areas which have not been tested. 
The disadvantage of the method lies in the fact that it involves, 
largely, the assumption of values for the various factors which enter 
into its use. However, for an area in which conditions are favorable, 
and by the use of conservative values for the various factors, .it will 
give a rough estimate as to the maximum amount of oil which can 
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reasonably be expected from the area. Thus, the method has a value, 
in that it will tend to prevent excessive initial investment. 
Production Curve Methods. 

Where sufficient data are available, the production curve method, 
in some one of its many modified forms, is almost universally used 
at the present time in estimating future reserves. Although per- 
haps the simplest of all methods, yet, when sufficient data are availa- 
ble, it is generally conceded to be the most accurate and reliable 
method of estimating the future production of oil wells. Production 
curves plotted on various forms of co-ordinate paper are graphical 
representations of the production record of an individual well, a 
group of wells, a lease, a pool or an entire field. The ideal curve is 
that which can be compiled from the records of an individual well, 
however, as such data are seldom available it becomes necessary to 
use the production records of a group of wells and compile a curve 
which represents the performance of an average well of the group. 
"The underlying principle of the method is that the best indication 
of the future production of any ivell is to be found in the history of 
similar wells in the same or similar districts, and that, other things 
being equal, a well's production is more likely to approximate the 
production of a similar well in the tract or district than to deviate 
widely from the average."* 

It is not necessary in the production curve method, as it is in 
the saturation method, to assume any values for any of the factors, 
which tend to infiuence production. The combined influence of these 
factors is automatically shown in the graphical record. Prom the 
records of past production of a well or property, the rate at which 
the production is declining can be computed. This rate of decline 
when plotted on co-ordinate paper tends to approach the form of a 
definite curve. The economic limit of the property is calculated 
from known conditions prevailing within the area, and the only 
problem now confronting the estimator is the extension of the curve, 
at the apparent rate of decline from the period of last recorded pro- 
duction to the economic limit of the property. 

The better policy is to construct decline curves of each property. 
This is done by plotting the average daily output per well, that is the 
total production of the property divided by the number of wells pro- 
ducing during each time period. ' If all the wells on the property 
were completed at approximately the same time this curve would 
show the decline in production of the property, and by properly ex- 
tending this curve, one could obtain for each property, an estimate 
of tiie future reserve, which would be based upon the past records 
of each particular property. However, this is not possible as it 

. Bnrenu of Internal Revenue, paee 
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is very seldom that all of the wells on a property are drilled at ap- 
proximately the same time. The effect of the initial flush produc- 
tion of new wells drilled from time to time is to retard the rate of 
decline for the property. 

It is impossible to construct for each property, a decline curve, 
which would furnish sufficient basis for estimating the reserve, until 
the property has produced for three or four years. However, it is 
often desirable to know the amount of oil in reserve on a property 
before it has produced for a period of time sufficient to plot a de- 
cline curve of the particular property itself. In this event, it becomes 
necessary to use the decline curves of adjoining properties, a gen- 
eral decline curve of the area in which the property is located, or 
the decline curve of a similar property in a similar district. 

General decline curves of a district, pool or field, are compiled by 
averaging the values taken from the curves of a number of repre- 
sentative properties within the area. Great care must be exercised 
in the selection of properties to be used in compiling a general de- 
cline curve of a district, in order that the effect of deferred drilling 
will be a minimum. 

In a number of cases it is impossible to secure the data neces- 
sary to plot decline curves, or figure the rate of depletion, of an oi! 
property. Very often, due to indifference or neglect, the necessary 
data were never properly recorded or filed, and consequently portions 
of the production records of a property became lost. The accompany- 
ing table or production record illustrates a simple method of record- 
ing production data of a property. The production of each lease is 
totaled every month and recorded on a card maintained for that par- 
ticular property. The numbers above the heavy black line show 
the production, and number of wells producing for each month 
throughout the various years. The numbers below the heavy black 
line are computed from the recorded production data, and are the 
values used in plotting production curves. On the reverse side of 
the card, one aide of which is shown in -the table, is recorded the 
data necessary for filing and indexing, such as locations and descrip- 
tion of the lease, names of leasee and lessor, and a plat showing the 
lease with the location and the number of all wells on the property. 
Spaces are provided for remarks as to depth, thickness and general 
conditions of sand, gravity of the oil, water conditions, average ini- 
tial production, estimated reserve, etc. In this manner, a complete 
history of each lease ia assembled and recorded on one card, and all of 
the data relative to any one property are available in a moment's no- 
tice. 
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Fig. 95, — Production graphs, (decline curves.) 
A. Actual production, bnrrela per year; B. Percent decline cjirve; C. To- 
tal accumulation curve; D. Percent accumulation curve. 

In flg. 95 are shown some production curves, which were plotted 
from values as ahown by the data below the heavy black line in the 
table. Curve "A" shows graphically the total yearly production and 
portrays a vivid comparison of the total production from the property 
from one year to another. In all of these curves the time factor, 
herein taken as yearly periods, is plotted horizontally and shown at 
*he bottom of the curves. Just above these latter figures are those 
indicating the average number of wells producing throughout each 
year. The production scales in terms of barrels are shown on the 
left, while the scales of percentages are shown on the right. Curve 
"B" indicates the decline, in barrels per average well per day, ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage of the first year's production. It 
must be emphasized that this curve represents the decline of an 
average well on the property and that the decline is expressed in 
terms of percent of the production for the first year. 

Percentage values are used in plotting this curve as well aa 
curve "D" above, to allow a ready comparison of this jproperty with 
any other in the same, or another district. Also it enables one to 
compile and plot a composite decline curve of the entire district by 
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averaging the decline curves of the representative properties within 
the area. 

If the production records for the first few years of any given 
property are available, the percent decline values can be computed, 
and the curve "B" plotted for the period covered by past production 
records. This curve is then extended at the apparent rate of decline, 
until the economic limit of the property is reached. Having ex- 
tended the curve the estimator can now compute within narrow lim- 
its, not only the total amount of oil which can be expected in the 
future, but also the rate of future production, or the,amount which 
will be produced in any given year in the future. 

After decline curves are plotted for several properties in any 
given pool or field, the values of these curves may be averaged, and 
a general curve drawn for the entire pool or field. This curve then 
represents the decline of an average well in the pool or field. Hav- 
ing given the general decline curves for several fields, comparisons 
can be made, also a study of the factors which influence production 
in each field. 

Curve "C" {fig. 95) is the cumulative production graph showing 
the total amount of oil produced from the property at the close of any 
time period. The fractional figures on this curve indicate the time 
required to produce these fractional parts of the total amount of 
oil which may be expected to be produced. That is, one-fourth of 
the total amount to be produced from the property was obtained in 
the first eleven months of the life of the property, one-half of the 
total amount in the first eighteen months, etc. 

Curve "D" {fig. 95) is the cumulative percent graph. In this 
curve the cumulative production values are expressed in terms of 
percent of Uie first year's production. The ultimate percent of this 
property is shown to be 265 percent, i. e., the total amount of oil pro- 
duced from the property is 2.65 times the production of the first full 
year. 

Another form of the production curve method is very often used 
and consists of drawing a curve showing the total production from 
the entire field per unit of time. Points on this cure are considered 
and the decline represented. This curve is then projected and an 
estimate is made of the future production. The objection to this 
method is that it assumes that new wells will continue to be drilled 
up to the time that the pool is drained. 

A alight modification of this method is tb compute the decline of 
the entire field and also the rate of development. It is then assumed 
that this rate of development and rate of decline will continue until 
the field has been completely drilled. After the field has been com- 
pletely drilled the decline will be more rapid, due to the fact that 
there will be no new wells, the effect of which is to retard the rate 
of decline of the field. 
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Although many of the factors enteringr into this method vary 
greatly, some very good results have been attained by the use of it, 
and with careful consideration and study of the various factors, 
some close estimates can be made. 

At the present time the production curve method is conceded to 
be the most practical method for estimating future reserves. One 
objection to the method is that it requires considerable time and care 
in collecting and filing the necessary data! Also that the curves can- 
not be constructed until the property has produced for several 
years. However, with sufficient data at hand, and a careful study of 
the factors which influence production, the decline curves of one 
property may be applied to another property producing under simi- 
lar conditions. 

ProdMction Per Acre Method. 

This method is very often used in estimating the reserves on 
properties which are only partially developed. The production £urve 
method is used to estimate the reserve on the developed acreage. 
The ultimate production of the developed acreage is then reduced to 
the amount of oil produced per acre. The decline in acre yield 
is then computed and this quantity applied to the undrilled acreage. 
Fairly accurate estimates can be made by the use of this method, 
although considerable judgment must be exercised in its application. 
• •**«#*>«•««* 

Oil wells usually reach their maximum daily output shortly 
after they are completed. From that time they decline in produc- 
tion, the rapidity of the decline depending on the output of the 
wells and on other factors governing their producti^vity. The factors 
tending to influence the decline of oil wells are many. The effects of 
some are very great and are a basis for much consideration and 
study. The effects of others are almost negligible. It is only by a 
close study of the effects of these various factors as they ii^uence 
production, and incorporating these effects into the various decline 
curves, that accurate results can be expected in the estimating of 
future production from oil properties. 

Very often it becomes necessary to make a rough estimate of 
the value of a property located in a new pool or field, but in territory 
wherein the limits of production have been fairly well defined by 
several producing wells and dry holes. In such instances the pro- 
duction data do not furnish an adequate basis for the construction of 
decline curves, and projecting them within a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 

Although important data are lacking, by careful study and com- 
parison it is possible to make a fairly accurate estimate. The best 
indication of future production from wells in the new field 
will be found by a comparison with the past records of wells in a 
similar district. This comparison requires careful study, arid a 
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consideration of all the various factors which tend to effect the rate 
and ultimate amount of production. 

Future production from the new field can be estimated by com- 
puting the ultimate production of individual wells. However, this 
usually necessitates tiie estimating of initial productions, which in 
turn are dependent upon the time of drilling and a number of 
other factors. This procedure greatly increases the limits of possi- 
ble errors. A more accurate estimate of future production can be 
made by computing acre yields in an oil field, and the application of 
these acre yields with the necessary modifications to the new field. 

Estimates of future reserves, as well as values of properties, in 
new fields are often changed very quickly. The change may be an 
increase or a decrease, dependent upon such influence^ as the com- 
pletion of certain test wells, unforeseen calamities such as sudden 
water flooding, etc. Although the reserve has been estimated very 
accurately values are subject to great change owing to sudden va- 
riations in the price of oil. Therefore, estimated values given by 
the engineer are necessarily values existing at the particular time 
the estimate is made. However, they should include statements 
a^ to the indication of the future action of wells, and conditions 
effecting supply and demand, and the future prices of oil. 

Though necessarily inaccurate, these estimates of the value of 
properties in new fields have a distinct value in that they summarize 
existing knowledge of similar conditions in other fields. They also 
enable persons who are interested to formulate rational commercial 
policies, and tend to prevent undue and excessive initial investment. 

As was stated in the forepart of this article, the estimation of 
reserves is only one of the many items entering into a report on 
the valuation of oil properties. However, of all the items it is, 
without a doubt, the most important, and considerable research work 
remains to be done in devising methods which can be used to esti- 
mate, quickly and accurately the future production of oil properties. 

Naturally, geologists and engineers have been called upon to es- 
timate and determine the values of oil properties. The determination 
of the value of the intangible property, as well as the physical value 
is essentially a geological problem, because geologists and engineers 
with the proper experience and qualifications are best informed, 
not only as to structural conditions and other factors influencing the 
accumulation of petroleum, but also as tc the expenses involved in 
getting a property started and building up an income producing 



This new and larger field of valuation work, however, has put 
new responsibilities upon the geological profession, demanding some- 
thing more in the way of a knowledge of the various factors which 
influence production, also a knowledge of values and questions of 
law and economics. 
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CHAPTER X. 



GENERAL AND HISTORICAL. 

Coincident with the wonderful development of the automobile 
industry and ' the enormous demand for motor fuel resulting from 
it, there also has been a remarkable deve]opment in the petroleum in- 
dustry to meet the burden of the ever growing demand for a suitable 
motor fuel. 

At the present time the two main sources of gasoline motor fuel 
are petroleum and natural gas. Until within recent year compara- 
tively speaking, gasoline in this country was produced almost en- 
tirely by the refining or distillation of petroleum. This condition ex- 
isted until approximately 1907 when the demand for gasoline began 
to increase, and with the increasing demand there was subsequently 
created a better market and price for the product. Until this demand 
was created by the widespread use of the automobile and the internal 
combustion motor, gasoline was practically considered of little com- 
mercial value, and it has been reported that in some instances was 
disposed of by the refineries as refuse.- At this period in the refining 
industry, lamp oil and lubricants were in demand, and the refinery 
operations were conducted principally for the production of these 
two products. 

Early in the history of the production of petroleum the men who 
were identified with the field work noticed the accumulation of a 
condensate in the gas lines O'om both oil and gas wells, and the 
remarkable similarity of the condensate and gasoline. However, 
no marked attention was given to the condensate then as there was 
no known method of using it. Later, however, when the demand 
and price for gasoline started upwards, attention was turned to 
the recovery and utilization of the condensate, or as we now call it, 
drip gasoline, which rapidly resulted in the development of the* hat- 
ural-gas gasoline industry. 

Table No. 1 will show the progress made by the industry from 
year to year. Records show but one plant in operation in 1904 but 
in 1911 there were 176 plants. Each year since then has shown a 
material increase in both plants and production. 
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The year 1917 has shown the most remarkable development 
in both value and gallonage. The accompanying table (No. 2), com- 
piled by J. D. Northup, of the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the interior, shows the production by states, and also 
the amounts produced by the compression and absorption proceases. 

While table No. 2 shows the value of the year's production to be 
$40,188,956, it reflects only a small portion of its true economic 
value. Natural gas gasoline as it is produed cannot be used effi- 
ciently for motor fuel, owing to certain inherent characteristics. 
However, it is mixed, or rather blended, with a refinery product 
which is usually too low in grade to be marketed as gasoline or 
motor fuel. The two products are mixed in Approximately equal 
proportions, and when properly blended make an ideal motor fuel. 
Based on the above blending proportions the natural gas gasoline 
industry added 435,704,208 gallons of motor fuel to the supply of 
that product for 1917. 

While the relative increase in production for 1918 is not ex- 
pected to be as large as the increase of 1917 over 1916, it will show 
a marked advance both in quantity and also in value. 

Naturally this additional supply of motor fuel has had an effect 
on the price of it, keeping it at a level in this country which never 
restricted the use of the automobile. It was also an immense value 
to the Allies, enabling them to secure not only the quantity to meet 
their requirements, but also the quality which was of especial im* 
portance in the aviation fuel requirements. 

PBOCESSES OF MANUFACTUBE. 

Natural-gas gasoline is produced by two processes—absorption 
and compression — and the product is generally spoken of as absorp- 
tion or compression gasoline. The gas treated is usually classified 
as a wet gas or a casinghead gas, which comes from a well producing 
oil, or as dry gas, which comes principally from a well producing 
gas only. However, there are exceptions to this classification. Gas 
having a gasoline content higher than one gallon per thousand cubic 
feet, is spoken of as a wet gas, while that having a content loss than 
one gallon is spoken of as dry or lean gas. At the present time dry 
gas has only been treated on n commercial basis by the absorption 
process. The majority of the plants treating wet gas are of the 
compression type, although the absorption procos« can be operated 
with excellent results on wet gas also, especiallv so on large quan- 
tities. 

Compression Method. 

The compression-type plant generally draws its gas supply from 
the oil wells by the utilization of suction or vacuum pumps. By se- 
curing the gas supply in this manner the vapor pressure on the oil 
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sands is reduced and a larger amount of hydrocarbon or 8:a8oliDe 
vapors are released from the oil sand than could be by taking the gas 
from the well at its normal pressure. After coming from the field 
the gas passes through a trap or settling chamber to free it from 
any foreign matter such as scale, sand, water or uil. It is then 
metered and then goes into a low stage compressor where it is com- 
pressed to about fifty pounds gauge pressure. From here it passes 
through a pipe coil sprayed by water and then it passes into an ac- 
cumulator tank. Any condensate that has been formed falls to the 
bottom of the tank. The gas passes back to the high stage com> 
pressor where its pressure is raised to about 250 pounds, and from 
here discharges at the same pressure into another series of water 
cooled coils and then into another accumulator tank where addi- 
tional condensate is collected. In the average plant the condensate 
is then mixed with naphtha or distillate and is ready for ship- 
ment to the refinery where it is made into a finished motor fuel. 
The flow sheet for such a plant is shown in fig. 96. 

The larger and more eflicient compression plants, however, go 
fartiier in their operation than that outlined above. They take the 
gas as it leaves the high stage accumulator and subject it to a low 
temperature secured by expansion or refrigeration and extract addi- 
tional condensate; in some cases the increased recovery amounts to 
15 per cent. After the gasoline has been extracted the gas is then 
used for fuel to operate the plant and the oil lease. If there is an 
excess it is generally sold to a gas con^any. 

A few of the very large installations of the compressor method 
in Oklahoma handle the gas gathered from a thousand wells or more, 
and have gas engine power which runs up as high as 2,000 power. 
There are many plants throughout the country, however, operating 
successfully whose power requirements run less than 100 horse 
power. 



Principles of Compression. 

Casinghead gasoline consists of various members of the me- 
thane group of hydrocarbons, especially butane, pentane and hexane. 
Butane at atmospheric pressure boils at 33 degrees F., pentane at 97 
degrees F., and hexane at 156 degrees F. Small amounts of heptane, 
octane and even higher fractions are also present in small quantities. 

The pressure necessary to condense the gasoline vapors or frac- 
tions present in casinghead gasoline, depends entirely on the pro- 
portion of each to the amount of non-condensable gas present. To 
understand this, it is necessary to understand the '"Law of Partial 
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Presflurea," which states that "Every portion of the mass of a graa 
in a vessel contributes to the pressure against the sides of the vessel 
the same amount it would have exerted, had no other gas been 
present." 

For example, air contains approximately 20 percent oxygen , 
and 80 percent nitrogen, and exerts a pressure of 14.4 pounds per ' 




Fig. 96— Flow elteet for coDipreMlon type gasoline plant. 
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square inch. Of this presaure, 20 percent or 2.88 pounds is exerted 
by the oxygen and 80 percent or 11.52 pounds by the nitrogen. 
Butane at a temperature of 59 degrees F. condenses at 33 pounds 
per square inch in presaure. In a mixture of equal parts of methane, 
which is non-condensible, and butane at 59 degrees and under a 
' pressure of 33 pounds per square inch each would be under a pres- 
sure of 16V^ pounds. Since 33 pounds is needed to condense butane 
no liquid would be obtained. However, increase the pressure of the 
mixture to 66 pounds per square inch each part would be under a 
pressure of S3 pounds and the butane would condense. Following 
out this reasoning a maxture containing 10 per cent butane would 
require a pressure of 330 pounds per square inch to condense the 
butane. And since the partial pressure acting on the remainder 
would become less as a portion condensed, it would be impossible 
to liquify all the butane present under pressures economically possi- 
ble in ordinary plant operation. 

Cases have arisen where plant production was materially de- 
creased by the addition of a dry gas, or one containing few conden- 
sable vapors. In one instance the production dropped to almost 
nothing, returning to normal when the dry gas was shut out. The 
explanation is found in the law stated above. The added noncon- 
densable vapors decreased the partial pressure acting on the gaso- 
line factions to a point below that necessary for condensation. Con- 
sequently they passed through the cycle as gas and were lost. 

Abaorption Process. 

The absorption process is used principally to treat natural gas 
as it is transported in large quantities from the gas fields by pipe- 
lines for domestic and manufacturing purposes. The process is 
similar to that used in a by-product coke plant for the extraction of 
light oil from which benzine and toluene are made, from the gas 
produced by distillation of coal. The principal difference in the 
two processes is that the natural gas is generally treated under 
high pressure (owing to transportation requirements)- while the 
coal gas is treated under comparatively low pressures. 

TTie following paragraphs will be devoted to a brief description 
of the absorption process, with particular reference to the handling 
of the natural gas, the absorbent oil and the gasoline vapors. 

The absorbers are usually arranged in parallel, on a by-pass from 
the main gas line, so that the full amount of gas is equally divided 
and passed through any number of absorbers. The gas enters near 
the bottom of the absorber, which is made in various sizes and de- 
signs, usually about thirty inches in diameter and thirty to forty feet 
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in height. The gas is taken out near the top of the absorbers and 
brought again in the outlet gas header. 

The oil is pumped into tiie absorbers near the top and just be- 
low the gas outlet. The oil then falls down tiirough the absorber 
counter-current to the flow of gas, over loose porous baffle material 
such as chemical tile, metal shearlings, or wood lattice. The object 
of the baffle is to spread the down flowing oil in thin films, and 
present the most intimate and thorough contact possible with the 
upward flowing gas. It is during this contact that the gasoline va- 
pors are absorbed from the gas by the absorbent oil. The enriched 
or treated oil collects in the bottom of the absorber and Is then auto- 
matically trapped to the weathering tank under reduced pressure. 

The weathering tank is usually a cylindrical tank of about 5,000 
gallons capacity, the function of which is to free the enriched oil 
from non-condensable gases, such as methane and ethane, most of 
which comes from the absorbers mechanically mixed with the oil. 
This gas is usually carried away under about two pounds pressure 
and used for fuel under the boilers. The weathering tank also serves 
as a water separator to collect any salt water which may be carried 
over from the gas line, and also water which becomes mjxed with 
the oil in the process of distilling. 

From the weathering tank the oil is picked up by the low pres- 
sure pumps, which force it through a* heat interchanger and into 
the top of a regenerator tower, both of which will be described at a 
later point. 

The oil gravitates from the regenerator tower into the still 
which is really nothing more than a tank, usually of about twelve 
thousand gallons capacity. It is equipped with steam pipes for intro- 
ducing either live or exhaust steam, directly or indirectly or both, 
for the purposes of heating the absorbent oil to the temperature at 
which the gasoline vapors are given off. The stills are usually carried 
at about 212 degrees F. and under a pressure of one to three pounds. 
Usually the exhaust steam from the oil pumps and compressor is suf- 
ficient for treating purposes in the still. The still is equipped with 
baffle walls, so placed that the enriched oil which enters at one 
end, is almost entirely freed of its gasoline content by the time it 
flows to the opposite end, where it is removed by the high pressure 
pump suction. 

The high pressure pumps discharge the hot oil through the heat 
interchanger, counter-current to the cold enriched oil which is coming 
from the absorbers to the still. 

The interchanger is made in various designs, usually a series 
of small pipes or tubes which carry the cold oil, surrounded by an 
outer shell which carries the hot oil. The heat interchange takes 
place through the walls of the smaller inside tubes. The inter- 
changer is primarily a heat saving device, and as such, the average 
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gasoline plant interchanger effects a saving of from twenty to thirty 
percent of the total boiler horsepower of the plant. It also acts 
as a cooling device for the outgoing hot oil, which for efficient op- 
eration must be cooled to about_80 degrees F. before it is again 
introduced into the absorbers. The necessary cooling, which is 
not accomplished in the interchanger, is later done by water cooled 
coils. It may be roughly stated that if no interchanger is used for 
cooling the oil, that about twice as much cooling surface in the 
oil-cooling coils must be provided, to bring the oil down to the nec- 
essary low temperature. 

After leaving l^e interchanger, the oil passes to the oil cooling 
coils, which are usually made of two-inch pipe connected in par- 
allel and placed in an aerial cooling tower. TTie tower is so de- 
signed that the water falls over the coils in fine drops, or spray. A 
double cooling effect is produced, first by the actual contact of the 
cold water and hot pipes, and secondly, by the evaporation which 
takes place as the thin film of water passes over the hot pipes. 

The oil cycle is completed when the oil leaves the oil-cooling 
coils and enters the absorbers again, the same absorbent oil being 
used over and over again with small loss. 

The gasoline vapor cycle begins with the still, where a mixture 
of water vapor, gasoline vapor, and a small amount of mineral seal 
oil passes from the still ana enters the regenerator tower near the 
bottom. The regenerator tower is very similar in design to an ab- 
sorber, except that it is usually not over twenty-five feet in height 
and is set at such an elevation that oil will gravitate from its base 
into the still. The enriched or incoming oil is introduced near the 
top and fiowB downward over the baffle material in the opposite di- 
rection to the flow of vapors which are taken off near the top. 

The regenerator tower performs several functions. The hot 
vapors coming in contact with the enriched oil extracts some of the 
gasoline from it while passing through the tower. There is also an 
interchange of heat between the vapor and the enriched oil, which 
is beneficial to both. Also considerable water vapor is condensed 
which flows back into the still and is drained off through the 
water drain. 

After leaving the regenerator tower the vapors enter the aux- 
iliary condenser or knock out box, where the vapors are cooled to 
170 degrees to 180 degrees F. by means of coils submerged in water, 
or by spraying cold water directly into the vapor. At this temper- 
ature practically all of the mineral seal oil is condensed and most of 
the water vapor, which is then trapped off through an oil and 
water separator. 

The vapor then passes to the main condenser box, where the 
gas is passed through coils submerged in water, and the temper- 
ature of the vapor lowered to a point where the gasoline vapor 
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condenses. The amount of gasoline condensed in tlie main con- 
denser depends upon the size and design of the coils' and the tem- 
perature of the water available for cooling purposes. 

The remaining gasoline vapor is then passed through a set of 
vapor cooling coils, usually two-inch pipe arranged in parallel, and 
placed either in the same aerial cooling tower as the oil coils, or in 
a separate one. In some plant designs the aerial cooling coils are 
omitted and all of the condensation accomplished in the main con- 
denser box, but this is only advisable where an unlimited supply of 
cold water is available. The more common practice, especially 
where the water supply is limited, is to omit the main condenser 
box and do all of the vapor cooling in the water sprayed coils in the 
aerial cooling tower. TTiis is undoubtedly the most efficient inethod 
of cooling. 

From the main condenser box and the water sprayed coils, the 
condenser gasoline along with the remaining uncondensed gasoline 
vapor is gravitated to the look boxes in the receiving or tail house. 
From the look box the gasoline, called the straight absorption prod- 
uct, is gravitated or pumped to storage. 

Just as the gasoline is entering the look boxes the remaining 
gasoline vapors are collected in a tail-gas header, from which the 
suction to a compressor is taken. The remaining vapors are the 
higher hydro-carbons, which are not condensable at 70 degrees to 
80 degrees F, atmospheric pressure. This vapor, however, when 
passed through the compressor and discharged at from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty pounds pressure and again passed 
through water sprayed coils, is almost entirely condensed. This 
condensate with the remaining gasoline vapors are then piped into 
the bottom of the naphtha blending tower. This tower is similar In 
design to the absorbers, except that it is much smaller in size, usually 
about sixteen-inch pipe and twenty feet high. Naphtha is pumped 
into the tower near the top, and in passing downward over the baf- 
fle material counter-flow to the gasoline vapors, absorbs them almost 
completely. At the top of the tower is a relief valve set at one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, which opens only when 
the tower becomes filled with vapors or air which cannot be ab- 
sorbed in naptha. Ordinarily this valve pops off only a few min- 
utes during the day as all of the gasoline vapors which were origin- 
ally absorbed by mineral seal oil are readily absorbed by naphtha. 

The blended mixture, the gravity of which is controlled by the 
amount of naphtha used, collects in the bottom of the tower and is 
then trapped to storage, and is known as the blended or compres- 
sion product. 
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The process may be summarized as foUo'wa: The gas is in- 
troduced into an absorber or scrubber where it is brought Into con- 
tact with a mineral oil having a high boiling range. As the gas 
passes through the oil the gasoline vapors are absorbed from it by 
the oil. The oil is then pumped into a receiving tank and from here 
it is taken into a still carried at an approximate temperature of 
212 degrees F. The temperature should be sufficient to release the 
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Fig. 97— Xbe flow sheet of casinKhwd gasoline plant. Compression type. 
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gasoline vapors from the oil, but not hisrh enough to distill any of 
the absorbing oil over with the gasoline vapors. The vapors are 
conducted through pipe coils cooled by water at a temperature which 
causes the condensation of the vapors into a liquid. Vapors that 
do not condense here are subjected to a process very similar to the 
compression process described in this article. After the gasoline 
vapors are driven from the oil by the heat maintained in the still, 
the denuded hot oil then passes Uirough a h&'.t exchanger where it 
gives off some of its heat to the incoming oil to the still, and then 
passed through the cooling coils and is then ready to be passed 
through the absorbers again. The process is continuous, the same 
oil being used repeatedly. 

The flow sheet for an absorption-type gasoline plant is shown 
in fig. 7. 

The absorption gasoline plant has been a great assistance to gas 
companies, not only from the profit which may be made by the sale 
of the gasoline extracted, but also from the better condition of the 
pipelines resulting from tJie extraction of gasoline and water vapors 
Large gas lines frequently have at each joint a coupler with rubber 
gaskets. Gasoline deteriorates the rubber very quickly. The result- 
ing increase in the life of the rubber gasket has cut down pipeline 
repairs, saved gas and also service interruption. The extraction of 
water vapors has also cut down the freezing to a minimum in the 
winter time. 
« • • • • * * • •■• • « 

The United States Bureau of Mines have devoted a great deal of 
study to the production of natural-gas gasoline, and have issued 
several bulletins and technical papers on the subject. For reference 
see the following publicatJons of that bureau : 

Bulletin 120. Extraction of Gasoline from Natural Gas by Ab- 
sorption Methods. 

Bulletin IBl. Recovery of Gasoline from Natural-Gas by Com- 
pression and refrigeration. 

Technical Paper No. 10 Sequinfied Products from Niatural Gas. 

Technical Paper No. 11 (209) Traps for Saving Gas at Oil 
Wells. 

Westcott's Hand-Book on Casinghead Gas, also gives consider- 
able information concerning the industry. 
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WELL LOGS. 

Id the following pages are grouped well logs 
which are believed to be characteristic of the dif- 
ferent pools which have been described. No at- 
tempt has been made to correlate the formations 
shown in these logs but th^ are thought worthy 
of including since they show the depth and thick- 
ness of the producing sands and the character of 
the rocks encountered in drilling. Not all the pools 
are represented by logs but a sufficient number are 
given to represent the principal producing dis- 
tricts. 

The logs have been collected from many 
sources, many have been published previously. 
wbilt others are piAlished for the first time. 
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Lime, 
Shale 

Sbale 
Lime, 
Sbale 
Llrae. 
Bhale 
Shale 


black 

red, i< 
blue 

<r»j. 

blue, 

llcbt, 
blue 

light 
bl« 
Itme, 
blue 

wblte 

blue, 
bhie 

(laj, 
blue. 

ll»ht. 


medlniB... 


Thlckneu 
Peet 


Depth 
Feet 












Tta. 

white 
blue 

«ba1 

bllM 

■bell 

■h^ll 

gray, 
blue 
dark 
blue 

dark. 
Une 

blue 
ltr«7 

blac 


aoft 

haid 


IS 




































Lime, 
Shale 


... „ 




lOtl 

h»d 

■ott 


151 

.'.'.'.'.'. Ill 
« 


(80 
















Lime, 
Lime, 




























aoft 




bard 


10 


iiae 
nil 


Kh»le 


Klfl 

baid : 

eofl 

hard 

sort 

hard-*...- 
. aofl 


_ IB 

10 

* 

58 










Shale 

Shale 
Sand 
Slal* 


^ 


- 10 


1831 














hart 
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r PASSUCY WELL No. 1 





Thiekuwa 


' T«at 

UlS 
1415 
14S0 

147! 

1S« 

15»S 

1831 

1B8T 
1700 

lISli 

1»8 

1810 
1BB5 

Mil 

220a 

MIB 
!Sil 

2334 




Thlcknesa 
r*et 


DepUi 

Fei'l 


Lime, lllbt. h»rf 

8h.l.. blu., »fl 

Lime. lllM, lurd 

Sbtie. IKT. •€>« 

Lime. Ufht, bird 


M 

Z'-'-'- 3 


Shale, bhii wft 


W) 


1408 


SiaM, llfht, medium — 












Lime, llfht, hard 

ahale, blue. Mft 


t 

~~,7- s 


14U 


Bhale, bllu, soR 




I4» 












fiand, gray, hard 


s 


!45I 












Shale dark, bud 


M 




LUm, light, bard 

Shila, blut, »oft 






Shale, blue, aoft 


M 




ataale, blue, soft 


88 


ShaJe, blue, soft 


M 


tai 






Bhale, blue, tetl 


SI 










Btmle. blu* »ft 

Lime, whin, hard 

8hiJe. blue, aott- 


mil m 














Lime. fras. hard 

Saad. while, hard 


.1," 18 


ni» 








Shale. Woe. wrfl 




Shale, blue, soft 

Llmo. trail, hard. 


Ifl 


"s; 


Lime, white, hart 
















- . :.• 






















S988 


Bhale, blue. »ort 


8 


aand. (Cray, eott 




8881 



LOG DF WBLL FOWLER No. 



Formation 


TWctoess 
FaM 


Depth 
Feet 

108 

Its 

150 

no 

108 

388 
388 

4es 

585 
!i85 

son 

J8B 
8«0 
810 
815 
870 

800 

388 
•59 




Thichnest 


PlPtU 

Feet 
































Blale - 


10 
























SUte 


- - ISO 


SUle 


IS 


1110 












Slal« 


"5 








Slate 






































Slate -— 

llW 


TO 








1380 






















State 


}J 


















1405 










Lime - - 


t5 


UBia 


JO 


1435 












Blate - 


- 9 




SO 


1W8 
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LOO OF FOWLKS WSU. No. 1- 



-(Caotlii««d.) 



Fornutton 


F«t 


I>Wth 

FMt 

ISIB 

IBM 

i«za 

HM 
KM 

imt 

vu 

UT< 

mo 

18>S 
ItM 

7000 
t»09 

tew 


rDnuHon 


TtUckiua 


Dwtn 
»)4S 
















Lln« 





M 


JOSS 


























» 






























21U 






SUts 




10 




S 










M 


























SlQd 

Slats 




» 

45 




























SbaU 




Sand loll) 

aud (oU) 

SlDd, (Oil) 

■ A (Ood *l>owldt. 


E: i 


H13» 








Llnw 


ss 





Lnr. nf Kennedy well. sec. 34. t, i 



Fornitlon 


E«t 


D«|Mh 
FHt 

m 

140 

u» 

185 

1B« 

tSB 

SOB 
S!5 
S4S 
!■• 

470 

SOB 
MS 

;bb 
145 

:8a 

SBS 

lt7S 


HUM 


Thlrtn«u 
Feet 


PMt 


















IM ro<* 

Lime 


!"i-ir"r IBS 

"i;i~IZI MB 
























1380 
















145 

JOB 




























SBfl 


BtHla 
Lint 








Blul* 




18S0 

1B80 


ISB« 




















Biua* 


SIB 


Llm« 




188S 


1825 




(05 






















JM 












Lime 
Band 




2175 

!i"> 








ilM 






Bhito 


- 8B5 


S.Dd. 


whlW 


53!ft 

mo 

- M« 


MM 


B1*U — „- — 


— 805 

S80 

MO 


Bt.1., 

Llmo. 
BUM. 


biKk 


M75 
t38« 
»I8 




wWM 


M80 

1418 

MIS 




LlD«, 
SUM, 
Unt, 
<>I>U. 


IC» 


MIO 


BUle 

Wrn. 


'..V.'..\.ms 


whlu 

bl«* _ 


~.'.y.""iAsr, 


1530 
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OKLAHOMA. 

NOWATA DI8TBICT. 

Coodr* Bluft-Alluvo Pool— For ths Alluwc portion at Um Pool. 

LOO or WELL MAJOBA E. CABEY No. «, IN BEC. 1>, T. £1 N., K. IT E. 



roimMlM 

Sou 


TUAdm 
Foot 


•ST 

» 

n 

S5 

T8 
1«3 


PonwtloQ 


feet 


D»[.tb 


















Uaa 


SO 






til 


SbUa 


- -. » 






41S 


8hik 


il 


Shil* 

Oil UDd 

ShalB 


ST 

11 

S 


null 


IT 



For Ibt Coody'i Blurt porllan of tbe pool. 
LOG OF WELL No. t, IN BBC. 13, T, 18 N., H. 



Sou 

OnTol uul una .. 


FMt 

IS 


Doptli 

fMt 

se 

110 

140 
lU 
190 


Fomutlon 


TUckDOU 

Foot 
g 


Depth 
Ftet 

m 


LIfht *■!• 


B« 
















Mt 






on Mud 

Dut au.it 


M ■ 


DiTk >bil« ....:.... 


* 


340 



LOG or WELL HILL, V. ] 



FUMP HOCBE, 8SC. 14, T. tO N.. R. U 1 





Feet 


Depth 
FMt 

as 

JIO 

ISO 

138 
188 


Formation 


Thlckneu 
30 


Dtplb 




ITS 






Shile 


Ut 


m 






Lime 


50 









NowbU or CIsKOtt Pool. 
LOO or WELL CHAB. CLAGCBTT No. 1, IN SEC. IT. T. 1 



rorutlon 


ThldniMi 

FMt 


Ddplh 
40 

85 
OS 

18S 

sot 
sss 

340 
3g« 




Feel 


Daptli 
Feet 




Lime 


11 




Lime 


30 


411 


























WbIM elule 


M 




Blkck ilule - 


s 


SIS 


WhUe llulc 


l"'-"~.'. IS 








Shale, banded 

Oil Mud 


— - HI 

11 


lU 






T41 
TS3 










Lime 


40 


Shale „... 


5 
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LOfi OF WKLL HABY MBTBEE No. 1, 8EI 





r—t 


b.ptb 
fMt 
8$ 

m 

400 
440 




TUckn«u 








8h.l« 


30 


480 

ISO 




u 










KM 














OSS 












gs 








Oli sind „ 


11 











r WXLL HKNBY ROBBINB > 



, E. 14 S. E. H SEC. M. T. 17 N., K. 18 E. 







' ThlckDsu 

FMt 


Depth 

BO 
130 
ISO 
310 




TUdmeu 
P«et 


Dipth 
Feel 




























und 


150 










Shale 


ISI 












Llnw .... 




40 


mi aand - 


40 


7!0 



LOO OF WELL DANIEL LOWSRT. SEC. 11, T. »i N.. R. IS I 





thlckD«U 

Pew 


Deplb 
Feel 

IS . 

40 

BO 
ISO 
£30 

3«S 
IBS 

41S 

4BS 


Shile 
LLme 
Bhile 

Shale 


tlon 


TUekne» 

Feet 


■6-.Mh 




11 

ID 
























B 












::::::::: m 




















Slule 




100 


10- 












Light 
Dark 








8*Dd 


so 


shale 


- 100 


85t 




ts 

35 










Llm. __ 


MIM. 


lime 


9 


1120 



BABTLESTILLB DIStBICT. 



LOO or WBLL EUMA WELCH No. t, SEC. IB. T. 10 Ti.. R. 14 E. 



Tblcfenasa Depth 



Farroallan 
Oaa nnd . 
OtI sud .. 



LOO OF WELL JANE RILL > 



I, SEC. 3d, T. SO N.. R. 13 E 





Thlckoee* 






Thlcknau 






Feet 


Feet 
























780 
090 








Oawewj Itme 


BO 


Oil »nd 


33 


1300 
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K So. S, NE. >£, SEC. 1, T. i 





Thlckmaa 


D«pth 




TUckngai 


Dapth 




Fset 


IMt 




TMt 


rttt 




M 


to 


flikDd and ihale 




uo 






























160 








Sand, lOft 










— SO 


200 




Ill 


Kt 




10 




Oiweio llnw 


SO 




St«I« 




310 















Dewey -Bartleail He Pool 
LOG OF WELL ALBERT WHITETURKEY No, 1. SEC. 18, '. 



Form M Ion 


TUckaeu 
Feet 


■ epth 

84 

M« 

SS4 
«S4 
BOO 

8J. 


r.,..,l.. 


TUekneu 
Feet 


DeKh 
re*t 
S93 


Lime (Dewer) 


M 

30 


Oll"^ d"" 


jj 


Lime (Lenapah) .... 


Sand and shalt _ 


M5 


ISS 

Its 

ISS 


Bli Una — 


IIZ.;!! JO 


Shale __._ 


SO 


Oswego lime „_"!!.' 


lU 


Oil MDd 


H 





WELL MINNIE OSAGE No. 



miekneH 
Formation Feet 

Claj 30 

Lime (Deoeji) 30 

Slate ISO 

Saod - -. is 

Slate . 
Lime ( 

Bl| lime . 
Slat* 

Slate 



Thlcknen I>epl!i 



Fon'mllon 




Feat 






































Mlolialppl 


lime 





Equlml Fool. 
WELL LIZZIE 8VNDAY Xo. i, S 





Thlekneu 
S 


Deplh 
Feel 

S 

SO 

110 
250 

s 

OBO 


Forn'iHoil 


Tblckoen 

Feet 


Deplb 
Feel 




























SIO 
1080 






8^1« 


140 




















;;:;;;;;:'?: 










B'l Vlmealone 


0-1 «r mo. 
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rormatkin 




re«l 

s 

K 

lis 


Slule 

8)ulc .-,."11" 


reat 
»» 

ts 

IM 


IMplb 

FMt 

lis 




























8«Da 


SO 











LOG OF WELL JOHN LOWXHY, JR., 



!, SEC. 8, T. IJ 





TtalckneEi 
Paet 


IXPth 
Peel 
MS 

44 

IM 

-Hit 

300 
30! 
4JD 




TblckoMs 
Feel 


l>M,t)l 

Fm*. 








1S5 




* 
























IM 
















Bb»l» 


Sfl 






TBJ 





































TULSA DiatBICT. 
Bird Creek—Flat Rock l-n J 
LOG OF WELL VIOLA B. THOMAS N'o. I, SEC. ; 



Thldnms 
P0nuUon ,FHt 

/*oU » 

IflliiM. while M 

^Sbelli S 

Sltte. whIM -, se 

/SUI*. bine BO 

*Co«l • 

Hud 31 

Slug so 

SUt«, brown — 15 

Shelti 5 

Ume. whUa i5 

Ufia 110 

Bud IS 

Iqtiale 10 

*9aiMl and iholli . is 

Rhale T5 

[Ua» -. S5 

^luK « 

/sand end ahella _ S* 

'(l*nd. wais- — TS 



romallDn 

Shells ... 
Blalo. blact 

Slate, 
KhelU 

i^re. 

Sud, 
Lime 
■Sand, 
Bute 
Blate. 

/Band (Burgets) 
/Baad. water . 
Lsand. black, wi 

Slate 

Sand and lime 









JiB« :::,:::::::::: ::::::_jl 














BUM _„ Li 



L0(; OF WELL. SEC. !8. T, 1 



FDCinatlon 

Boll - 


ThlekMig 
Feet 
14 


Depth 
Feat 

SID 
MT 


Ffrmatlon 


TlilPknesj 


Deplli 
Feet 


Llnu, iTllty — 




Shale - - .. 


Ill 


89S 


Line (bli) -.- 


ISO 


Un^^ 


■ ^11 




Lime (Oawego) 

Rbal* 


.._ 48 

5J 








Sand, nil . 


-, IJ 


i].ie 
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LOG OF WELL ANMIEAB LBBB8R0W No. 3. N. H NE. U. SKC. SO, T. 11 N., R. 1 







Depth 
P«( 

ISB 

MR 
5M 


roTOuitMm 


TUckiMu 






SUM 


80 


m 




loa 






Ml 






30 

- no 




«>M 


8l>u. bUck 


IS 


»i 



SAPULPA DISTRICT, 
aieoii Fool. 
T WELL LIZZIE C08EB No. 13, SEC. IS, T. IT » 







TUekiWH 
Feat 


100 

no 

018 
■TO 

MR 
84S 


Shale 

Shale 


TUcknggH 
Feet 

» 

)• 

lU 


Deplb 
rttt 


8Ut« 






88 


911 












siDd 




" 


SO 

- 380 


1181 


















WhIU ihalB 


18 




Lime 
Shald 


lOavt 


not) 


~~" IS 




Bu UDd (Qlenn) 


10 


1*80 









Ff.rm. 


lion 


TMckneu 
Feet 
lO 
»0 


I>eBtM 

10 
140 

360 
300 
380 
4(0 

TM 
8(0 
90« 
915 


Fomallon 


Thirtnesa 
Feet 
— 11 


Depth 
fee". 
IHO 






- as 




















Shale 


IS 




Shall 


















Sh.1. 










































Sand 


■hell! 


50 


8hal€ 


w 


1601 









Itl.OOt cable feet of tas a 



OKMi;i.GEE I 

Morris Pool. 
, IN MORRIS FIELD. aVf. K SEC. S, T. IS N.. 



Focmailoa 


Thickneas 
18 


Depth 
Fact 

2! 

135 

13T 

!U 

48: 

08' 


Shale 




Thlcluieaj 


Depth 












«! 






Lime 




.... !9 








45 












1368 
15TS 




?5 


Sbile 

O'.l sand (sh 

Shale 

Sand and 11m 


•nth xbow 


~~ 10 

. 110 

foil 71 








Sand _^""^"".-"" 




ir:8 



botlDm of hole. Later t) 
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LW 


Q 0¥ WELL ALEl. 


PRB8T0N 


No. 1. SEC. 11. T. 14 N 


R. IJ E. 




Soil - 


reel 
IS 

m 


real 

SIS 
ISl 

Els 

G3S 
S90 

ees 
«>« 

840^ 
BJ5 


Forma lion 


Foet 


neprh 
Feet 


White slate 


Brown sum 

While slaM 

Black lUU . 

White slate 


we 

- IT! 

M 

lOS 


i»£ '>. 


White eUle 

DUek alate 


m 


1318 


?imi* "*" 




Sand lol) and (te) ..... 
Black stale 


1«S 

so 


15S0 






1S8* 








Black tlale .... 


«s 

85 


Black sUte _ 




174S 












I* , 










Oil sand 


s 


1>3S 







Tleer Flala Pool. 
• OF WILL FERRTUAM'Ko. 1, SEC. », T. 13 N., X. 1 



FonnsUon 


ThlGknen 
laet 


Depth 
ISS 

tse 

S2S 
4» 

8»S 

WO 
ISS 

340 

540 


F.™„„ 


Tblckneu 
Feet 


i>«p>h 

r«et 


Sand 

Blale 


1« 


Sand 


r.""iiir S5" 


1(15 
1S» 
1788 
1S4S 

mi 


Band — 


T5 

VS.7.'Ji'.V.'. 100 
sso 






8KU 


Siale 

Sand 


I8S 

iii~r"^i 48 
















lOSp 
188S 




8a 
































ITS 

.- — is 








Sand 


Sand 


IS 


tS80 



MUSKOGEE DISTRICT. 



LOG OF WELL IN OtD 



, MUSKOGEE POOL. 



FonnaUon 


Thlckntsa 
Feet 


Depth 
Feel 

a 
ito 

128 

4S8 

s: 

SOU 
7S0 


Shale -..-_ 




Thlckua 
Feet 


PtptU 
rtet 








Cla)> and iratel 


3S 






?>l 














Sand {snellcd of 

Dark shale 

Black shale and 








smmWm 


Inestone. 


"" ^15 


ers 














Qrsjr shal* 

Salt water gaud -— 


^SSS-S. 80 
















Irs 








Sand and Iba* _ 


10 


Eajid slule 




— 15 


1100 



with a full flow of salt Kater. 
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LOU OF WELL BABAH PERBVUA.V So. i. SEC. S. T. 14 N., It. IS ( 



lorau 


U.n 


PMt 


F«t 

S40 

48S 

■it:-. 

g!S 

ii-o 

1»S 
1241 
H-S 
ISOS 
IS»0 


ranuUoD 


TDtckatu 
F««t 


Ivptb 
Fhi 








SI«18 


41 














8«n<l 


» 










sio 










10 


























Lime, und)- 13 




Umt 


h»rt 
























es; 












































Fgnritlan Fset 

While MndMone IM 

Bl»ck sbalc ISO 

White undatODe IS 

Black eliM loa 

fin; undiMoe IDS 

BUck sUU „ - lis 

Cnj undMoue IS 

Black aUte 115 

01) UDd U 

Om MtDditone IS 



LOC 01 

Tblckncu 

Farnutlai] Fmt 

Claj. yellotr. aofl 10 

Mud, red, «D(l — 10 

Ltme, buck, hard II 

Blulo, blue, eo(l 15 

Sand, while, nn (water) 15 

Mud, red, soft 10 

Lime, while, bard S 

Red Hock, »rt ,- 3.1 

Bund, while, »oft (water) IS 

Shale, while, eoft— » 

Lime, white, bard . 30 

Red rack, toIX M 

Shale, Wui, soft 40 

Lime, white, hard 4 

Red rock, loft ' 10 

Bnnd. while, eon (water at I8S 

reet) - a* 

Bbala, whlt«. »ofl — 40 

Band, while, aott .— IB 

Bhale, bine, tort 83 

Sand, white, hard (Utile ailt 

water) — 15 

Bhale. white, soft - ■" 

B«.nd, white, soft (hole full of 

water at S30 feet) - SS 

Shell, white, asn -. 00 

Red ma. wtt S 



WBLL AT BLACKBl'R.V. 






Red rock, eofl ! 

Sanil. while, eofl 

ShnlB. white. loft 

Shnle'. while', sort I...I ! 

Red rock, aoft 

Lime, while, bard „ 

Bnnd, while, hard tUttle water! 
3)101*, while, soft „ - ! 

Bed rock, eofl 

Sand, white, hard (little wale ) : 
Shale, white, »ofl 

Sand, white, son Ulule water) 

Ffd rock, son 

Band, white, hard (bole full ot 

water at lOSS feet) 2 

Bbale. blue, aofi ■ 

■hnte ■'hUe. tf ... .' "_. ; 

L'me, while, hard 

Sbale, white, hard 

Sand, while, hard 

Sbele, white, soft ... _. _. . 
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LOG OF BLACKBURN WELL— (Continued.) 





TUckDM* 

Feet 


Depth 
Feet 

1M4 

i«gs 

IMS 

IBSS 

1«$1 
ISSS 

IMS 

H5« 
11S9 

»1B 

lat 

tt43 


roimatlon 

Shale, hlo., aott 

UmB. white, hard.... 
Shale, black, »tt_.„ 


Thlckneaa 

IB 

3S 

14 


Depth 
Feel 








enele, bro-n. wtl 
Band, white, bud 


1» 

(water at 


lill 


Shale, wblte, soft 

Band, while, un (ga* 

MSS fttt 


at SSTO 
30 


Shale, black, soft 
Sand, wwte. baid _ 
Shale, black, wtt 


III 

18 


EMS 






Shale, buck. »«.„. 


IS 












Sbale, black, Mfl___. 


SB 
























150B 






Shiile, while, agft 


»1 


















Lime, white, hard . 
Shale. bUck, HrfU 
Lime, white, hard. 


'5 








Shalt, white, »ft 

Unw. hard, iraj..... 


'.'.'.'.'.'.'. IM 


tnt 
Mae 



TSHING DISTHICT. 



LOO OF WELL SUSAXKl DACON. SBC. 16. T. 



Sbale . 



FInt oil (100 bhU.) U 

LliDe _ S 

Shale M 

Jonei sand IbU fas) IS 

Rhal* - - 4M 

iVheoUr E»nd ifl 

Shnle T 

Sand Wheeler.. M 



nin'eeiUle 

t'lliin' d:i It. 
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LOG or WPLL JBHIUIA BICHAKD8 No. S. BW. OF TKE N H OF B 



I. T. IT y., R. T E. 



Fonutliw 


rUdOMH 

FMt 


Depth 
FMt 

IH 

IBS 
120 
KB 

180 

MS 

«J 

Wi 
tS4 

m 

soa 

105 

s» 

MS 
SM 
410 

tss 

Ml 

ISS 

5S« 

H» 

578 
S>0 
KO 

m 




TUckiuw 

fen 


Dwth 
FmI 






























Lime 






















sum 




M 


















S 






































Bind 
Baud 






















(water) 


IS 


























u 


M» 






Lime 







nt 












Bute 
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REFINERIES 

The following lists give the locations, capaci- 
ties and operating companies of the refineries in 

Kansas, Oklahoma. Texas and Louisiana together 
with the source and gravity of the crudes which 
are refined. 

IUX8A8 HBPINRRISS OPERATING ON CRUDE FROM INDIVIDUAL TIELDB <Auc, 1«1B] 

YEAR PRESENT SOURCE 

NAHK AND LOCATION OP COHPANT BUILT CAPACITT OF CRUDE 0RAV1TT 

AugniU RcIliilBg Company. Auca>t«i UIT MOO AujubU 3£-U 

Bllu Oil A ReflnLsK Com[>aBy, Aurutl ItlS lEOD AuiUBta )!-U 

ComBumweiUh ReflnlDC Companj, Mono IIOS BOO Uonn 14-U 

El Dondo Renntnc CompauT. El Dorado IBIS 1000 BMondo M-SS 

Bvsru-Thwlg Compmny, WlehlU. 1811 BSOO BWorm*! U-U 

Eraiu-TliwlR OamiuD7, K«nsu <7lt7 1017 SEOO EMomlo S4-U 

Golden Rule Itarinlag Company, wrchlta ISIT SOO Potwln 41- 

Grsat WsBlcm Rillnlns Campaay. Sii« lOCB 109 fibut down 

Bulcblnaon Berlnlng Compiny. HulchlnBon lOIS 1500 EldorBilo MSB 

KanoUl Reflnlng Company, Arkanug City lOlT SOO Blackwall 30- 

Kaniai Co-Operatlie Hampiny. ChanuM lOOt sOO KIdorado 34-SO 

Leih RaflnlnK Company, ArkanaBa City 1014 1100 Blackwall 30- 

Hldland Rennlng Company. El Dorado 1«1T 4000 Eldorado 14-30 

Kanaaa Oil & Raflnlni Compaay, Corfayillle- 1008 lEOB Allowwi 30 31 

\'orth American Refining Campany, Roaedala lOlS 1000 Cnahlng 40- 

WhlU Ba<l« Banning Company, Augusta 1010 SOOS Aiunsta 3SU 

Wichita Indcp«Ddent Retlnlag Company, WlcliltB__ lOlt ISOO Eldorado 34- 

Westam Ratlnlng Company, Wichita 1010 lOOO Eldorado 34- 

0, K. RencJng Compajiy, NloUie 1005 1100 OkmuIgM 35-31 

Trapibootars Seflnlng Company, El Dorado lOlT 1*00 Eldorado M-3< 

Bt. Laula Raflatng Company, El Dorado 1»1I TOO Eldorado 34-38 

OPERATING ON CRUDE PROM 



Emplr* Rannary, Indapendence 1000 

Mllllken Batg. Co., Arkanaas City HIT SOOt BlackwaU a 

NalloDal Ratg. Co., Cnrfeyiltla 1B*7 5000 Nowata, BartlaiTllla and Elaosaa 

BInclali 0. & B. Co., Ranaca City leiT 4000 Kanaas and Oklahoma 

Sinclair 0. * B. Co., Coff«yTlI1e_ ISCO eOOO Kanaat and OkUhoma 

Standard Oil at Kanaaa, Neodoaha 1802 15000 Kanua and Oklahom* 

Uncla Sam Oil Co., Charryrala. lOOB 000 Shut down 

Wrl«ht Producing Co., Cherryrala lOlT 1000 Kaniai and Oklahoma 

Sinclair Barg. Co., Chanute 1007 aOOO Bliut down 

HlUer Befg. Co., Chanuta 1008 SOO Tariou* Oklahoma Plelda 

Kansas City Ratg. Co., Kansas City. Ks 1008 1850 Eldorado and Eureka 

ORLABOliA REPINERIS8 OPERATING ON CRUDE PROU INDIVIDUAL PIELDS (Aug. 15, 1018) 



Aidmora Birflaing Co.. (Ohio CHlea), Ardmori 

BIghaart Befg. A Pet. Co., Blglwart 

Boynlon Rafg. Co,, Boynlon 

Carter Oil Co., Norfolk 

American Oil * Tank Line Co., Cleieland-.- 



YBAB 


PB88BNT 


BOUHCE 




BUILT 


CAPACITY 




GBAVITT 
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eooo 
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. 1014 


1500 


Boynton 


35-33 










. 1913 


eo« 


Clergland 


3t-3S 
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NAUE AND LOCATION OF COHPANT 

dHuuntn Bali. Co., Ciublni 

ContliUDUl BaCg. Co., Bristow 



CryiUt WUM I 



Empire Bcflncrlai, Punu City 

Xmpln Bsflnerlaa, Oklihonu City 

Xquillt; SeflnlDi Co., Otlton 

Gnu Amarlcui Rifg. Co.. JeoaliifS— 
Bad, Co., 



tmtieHal £at|. bo., ArdMora. 
loland Raflslnc Co., Cuiblni 
iDternaUonll (Ohio Cltln),' 
Interatala Raff. Co. 

Cinflald Bare. Co., Y«l« 

Lake Park Baff. Co.. Poiu:> Cltr 

Uld-Cu. Ouollue Co.. Wwt Tulu 

Miukoiee Ba(|. Co., Uuikaiae 

Naw ItecUnri ReHr. Co., OUton 

Nortb Amailon Bali. Co., Pameta 

Nyanii Pal. Co., Wtlwn - 

Olllon Rafg. Co., Ollton 

Producers & Raff. Corp., Blackwall 

Phoanli Rare. Co., Sanil Springs 

Proceia RaflnlDg Co.. (Jiublng 

Sinclair Bel(. Co., Miukog»e 

Slavart Ralg. Co., Tulaa 

Sim Oil Co.. Tala 

OkmulEH Prad. * Batg. Co., Okmnltea.. 

Wabaah Balg. Co., Hominy 

Yale Oil A Rafg. Co.. Tale 

Pawnee BUI Rafg. Co.. Tale 

BuperloT RaOnlng Co.. Corington 

New WUaon Re/g. Co.. Wlion 

Globe Bafg. Co.. BlackweU 

Cblckiahi Rafg. Co.. Ardmora 

TIMOT Refg. Co., OllWn 

National Relg. Co.. Cuablng 

OUton Rafg. Co.. Olllon 

Cameron. Rati. Co.; Baildlon 
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Chlekaahk Ratg. Co.. Ardmore.. 



OKLAHOMA RRriNKBIXB BOKNING ON CBTJDI mOU VABI0V8 FIELDS 

NAIIB AND LOCATION YEAR PBBaiNT BOUBCE OF CRUD8 

OF COlfPANr BUILT CAPACITY 

Conetantlna Refg. Co., Tulii 1011 10000 Cuahlng, Okmulgee. BojotOD 

CoKleu & Co.. Talu ItU UBIia Okmulgae, Glenn Pool. Cuablng. Kuuai 

Binplrs Baflnerlei. Okmulgee 1007 1000 Okmulgee and EansKi 

Empirs Rerineite* 11 plant*) Cuablng 1*11 .4000 BUllnga and SaniM 

Pleree Oil Corp., Sand Springs ltl3 IDOOO Kinaaa. Cusblng, Okmulgae, Glena Pool 

Boniuu FeL Co., Cuablng 1914 lOMO Healdlon and Cuahlng 

Bopnlpa Refg. Co,. Bapulpa IHB TOlO Okmulgae, Bapnlpa and Cuablng 

Slndalr Befg, Co,, Tlnlta 1010 10000 Garbar and Cuablng 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Cuablng 1014 0000 Cuahlng and Oaage 

Soutbem Oil Corp., Yals 1015 sooo Cusblng, Osags and Qnay 

Teiaa Co., Tulsa ItlQ lOOOO Varloua Oklaboma neldi 

Lawton Befg. Co., Lavton IllO JOO Healdton. Qarbar, Ootebo SS.4f 

Lake Park Befg. Co., Okmulgee tOIS BOO Cuahlng and Okmnlgee 

llsri and Befg., Ponca 101! tOOO Ponea and Uerrlha, At|. Or, 30 

Pan-Amsrlcan Befg. Co,, Tulsa lOlfl ZOOO Okmulgee, Cuahlng, Kansas 

Allied Befg. Co., Okmulgae HIT I5*i Okmulgee and Billings 

indJabODta Befg. Co,, Oknulget 1010 ISOO Okmulgae, Cusblng, Kanasa 
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Appendix. 



TKXA3 RiriNEBIBB OPIRATINQ ON ClUDE rKOU OtDmoCAL FIELDS (Jul;. ISIB) 

YKAK PRKBENT SOUSCE 

KAUK AND LOCATION Or COHFANT BUILT CAPACITY OF CRUDE GRAVITY 

Wlehtti Valla; RafE. Co., lom Pulu 1>11 IMS ElMtra 10 

panhudle Rati. Oa., WldilU FAlli 1"U MM ButUurDatt Se-40 

Petroleum Sef|. Co., OtUouu »II ISM* Humble t3-i» 

texMM Co., Port NkIhh 1M< IMM Meilcan 11-11 

Thrill Oil Ralg., Tbnll UlS lOM Thrall 

Canon BafR. Co., Bronwood 19tt Ml BrawnwMd M 

BrawBwood Itttf. Co.. BnwDWaod- 1S18 Ml Brownitood 3t 

Golabo Kb(r. Co., Browawood 19IB MO BrownwDod 3K 

Oriental Uttg. Co., Dallii Itll , IWI North Taiaa II 

This li an aachalt plant. V)pplng* or crude ara piped to Port Atthai Rennet;. 



■ ¥BOM VARIOUS PIBLDS 






SOURCE OF CHUI 


E 


When 


ei the* can obUin 


crude 






Varlou 


1 OdU Coaat. Okla. ft Eani. Flalda 


Kaniu 


and Oklabona 




Haaldton. CiihlM and Not 


1 Tails 


Teiaa 


and OUiDoDxa 




Talal 




Taiai 


and Heilco 










Teiu 


Oklahoma and LouliUna 








T«u 


and Loulalana 




BuiUe and Oooaa Creek 




Ban Antonio and . .rth Te 




North 


Teia* and Humble 





NAUB AND LOCATION TEAR PRESENT 

or COMPANY BUILT CAPACITY 

Avis Baflnlnc Co., Near Jackaboio... ISIS SH 

Empln ReflnailM, OainaTille IIIB IMI 

Oulf Reflnlns Co., Port Arthar IHI SHOB 

Gait Boflnlnji Co.. Ft Warlh »11 MDI 

MiCDOlIa Pet. Co., Ft. Worth 1114 llOM 

lli>fe><011a Pet Co., Conlcana ISM MM 

Uacnolla Pet. Co., Beanmont ItH ISODO 

Plana Poidjea, Texas Ctt; ISll MM 

Plerca Poidjce, It. Worth IMl HM 

Teiaa Co., Port Arthur.. _ IMZ ISMO 

Telia Co., DiIIh IIM IMM 

SMboaid Oil * Raff. Co.. Orauie ISM 

Haflmin Oil k Bef|. Co.. SouMon... HIT ItH 

Humble Oil Jb Rals. Co.. Bui Antonio. 1113 18M 

Rumble Oil * Hetg. Co.. Hunbie. IH 

The following list includes the refineries listed above, togethei* 
with those recently finished and those under construction. 

The state of Texas has forty-three refineries including nine that 
are in course of construction. Those in operation have a combined 
capacity of about 263,000 barrels of crude and the nine being con- 
structed have a total capacity of 14,200 barrels. 

The following is a list of the refineries in Texas, showing the 
year built and the capacity of each March 1, 1919. 

TBAR 
BUILT COMPANY LOCATION CAPACITt 

The TeUI Oo Port Arthur 4S,fli>ii 

Tbo Taxu Co.^ Port Nodiaa IMM 

The Tana Co IhUlis I5,WI 

UiCiudli PaL Co Beaumont .; SMM 

Hi«BOlls Pet. Co Jfort Worth IS.MO 

HinolU Pol. Oo Corslcani S.IM 

OnU Bofr Oo "ort Arthur 5S,0M 

Gulf Bofr Co. ^ort Worth S.HO 

Pleroa Oil Corp. Teiii Cll; S.OOO 

Fierce OU Corp. Port Worth - 15,0011 

Humble Oil * Rof(. """ ■-'—'- 

Humble Oil * Be^. 

Pet Bet. Co. o( Tazu 

Blnclalr Gulf Oil Coif. 

HoffUan ,011 A BafK ■_- 

Truu-AtUntla PA ^?''*" '•*" ' 

MuT Owena Oil Co 

Slinip OU Oo Donwiaai m 

BaabMrd Oil * Baff. Ow«M - 1,000 

Black Diamond Oil- .Tlirall 30(1 

Robert Litnon -K' P"" ■ "• 
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370 Oil and Gaa in the Mid-Continent Fields. 

It03 Centnl Oil Co CoraleiiM 

ItlS ProdiM«r» B«f. Co OalnuTllIt 

Ills Pijitiandle R«r. WlcblU Falla 

1»14 Wichita V«1Ibt BMg. - Iow« Park 

191S 4ili Befg. Co -Jaekaboro 

1SI2 Orlenlil lUfg. Co. DalUa 

IH8 Berculea Oil * Baf. Co. JUlUa 

Ids Eureka Retg. (Ur) La Porta 

181S Burkburnett Baff BuTtbUTMtt 

IBIS Odeaaa Oil ft Baff. RiDiar 

mS Ctrson OU * Bale Brownwood 

l»18 Bnnrawood Oil A Bafg. Brownwood 

IMS L'nltad Oil A B«I( JkaumoDt 

BIdg. Creit Soulhern Oil A Ban. Baatland 

Bids. EaRlind Oil ft Eetg- - BiWIand 

Bldg. Lone Star Oil ft B«rg. -. .Colaima 

Btdi. Suniblna Blata Oil ft RaTf. Elaotta 

Bldi. Southeni OU ft Bari. Asiii Port Worth 

Bldg. B«««er ValUy Oil ft BeTs.— .Claco 

Bldg, Liberty Refg. Co Claoo 

BIdg. Gllllland ft Pliher 

Bldg. Egglellon ft ToM 

LOUISIANA BEriNERlKB OPEBATINQ ON CBUDK PBOH INDITIDUAL FIBLDS. JVLT I. ISIS 

Ymt FrcMDI Bourca of 

Nune of Company Location Built Capacity Crade GraTlIx 

Amartcan OU Bofg. Co Cedar Drove ITS Caddo IB-M 

Ilarlne Oil ft Befg. Co Cedar Grove 1200 Ciddo 18-28 

Caddo Oil ft Befg. Co Shrereport l»ll 1100 Caddo 18-M 

Shroveport Oil ft Bare Co. -..ShreTtport 1011 1I«0 Caddo IS-tS 

LOnSUNA REFINERIES OPEBATl.N'G ON TABIOL'S CBt'DBS. 

Tear Preitnt Source of 

.Name of Comciany Locallon Built Capacity Crude 

Libert; OU ft RefE. Co New Orltans lOin S«0 Varloiu Okla. Crudei 

Pelican Oil ft Reri, Co.. _ -.Chalmotte ISIS SOO Uoorlngaport ft Laniben 

StaDdard OU Co Baton Rouge 1010 20000 Texas and'Okliboma. 

Louisiana Befg. Co Cas Center IBl! 3000 Varioui Loulalana Crudea 

Mexican Pal. Corp Daitrabaa 0000 Topping Mexican Crude 

Freeport ft tiex. Fuel Cmu.— Mereaui Topping Ueilcan Crude 

Boiaona Pet. Co New Orteans 1910 10000 Varloua Crudes 
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PIPE LINES 

The states included in the Mid-Continent fields 
are well supplied with pipe line facilities. Besides 
the smaller lines supplying local refineries, there 
are trunk lines which carry the oil to the large re- 
fineries on the Gulf Coast, on Lake Michigan, and 
on the Atlantic sea-board. 

In the following pages a very brief statement 
of the pipe lines of Kansas, OklaJioma and Texas, 
is given. The data are compiled from the Inter* 
state Commerce Commission map for Kansas, the 
State Corporation Commission map for Oklahoma 
and a pamphlet issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Worth for Texas. 

KANSAS. 

Tha prlndiwl tiunk plpt-Unce or Kanui ir* tboie of (tag Pnlrit plpa Line Gompuiy *nd af 
til* BltielalT InlcnfU, wblcb enter tbe SUte am Conerillle and Cue;, lad extend nortbwrtwird 
■»at Kanaai CUT. 

Tbe Prilrle Ptpe Line Comiuny tut man)' briacli llDei. Inrludlut one to El Dorada and 
AiieubU. and beeidei tbtmt, U»ce ire nuinr amalleT eoUectloi >Dd rennerr lines In tbe eutern part 
ol the State. Tbe El Dorado tui Augusta /ieldi are tapped it their main llnai (nun On amUb and 
alao baa smalltr rgflnerT tloei. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Tbe pliw-lLnea Jo OUaboma are FonHned to tbe eastern pan o! the State, cliuterlnc thichir In 
Uu OleOD Pool, CushlriK Pool sad Washington and Osage Counlf dlalricta and radiating to tbe south. 

Tbe greatest pipe-line mileage of sn; one compan; In Oklabonta li that of tbe Ptalrle Pipe 
Line Company (Standard oil IntereaM) ifblcb wu the flrtl companr In the field and wblcb. tor 
several yean, {controlled tbe Iraospo nation and marketing conditions In tbe Stale. Tb|s company bas 
a number ot t-\och and S-lncb lines from Ibe Glenn Pool and Ciuhlng Pool, whieb nnlM near 
Bamona and <»nilnu« aorthwird lo tlte Kanaaa line and eTantually to tbe refineries et Whiting, 
Indians, sod Biyonne, New Jersey. 

Another feeder to the main lines l> an B-lncb line from the BlaclneU field to Cum. Xansu. 
Tbe total mileage of tbe compeny In Oklahoma, eiduslie of gathering Ilnea, Is about 10(1 miles. 

The mileage oT tlH Teiat Pipe Line Company la practically the aune sa thai of the Prairie, 
The main line of tbla company la an K-lnch line which eitenda nearly south from tbe Glenn pool to 
Bed river, south of Durant. There are Important feeders from tbe Cuahing pool, from tlw pools lo tbe 
north or Tnlaa and from the Okmnlgee county pooli. An 8-lDch line tape th^ Bealdton poo] and 
aztenda goulheastward lolnlng the main line at Sherman, Teiaa. Tbe llnea of this system carry the oil 
■outh, supplying the Tens eompanrs refinery at Port Arthur, Texas. The total mileage of the com- 
pany In Oklahoma la ahout SIS miles. 

Tha Magnolia Pipe Line Company baa an S-lncb line from tbe dishing dldilet southweat to 
Bed river, south of Wsnrlka and one S-Incb and two e-lnch lines from tbe Healdtoo field. These llnei 
connect with tlie main trunk line of tbe company In the Petrolla diBtrlct and carry Itie oil eTenlually 
to tha Magnolia refinery at Beaumonl, Texaa, and to the coast at Sabine. The trunk lines In 
Oklahoma have ■ lenglh of about 390 mllea. 

Tbe Oklahoma Pipe Line Company has ■ double trunk line from the Glenn pool dlttrict to 
HcCurtaln station nesr the soutbeasttm comer of the Stale, with feeders from tbe El Dorado and 
Augosu. Kanua fields, the Cusbint district and various pools In OkmulBFc and Muskogee counties. 
The total nillaage la slightly above 300 miles. The terminal of tbe line Is at Baton Rouge, La. 

[371] 
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372 OH and Gas in the Mid-Continent Fields, 

Tbe Guir Pipe Llna Companr ind tli« Cult Plp« Una CompanT of OkUhoma, lui« tocellicr 
■lUhUf l«a tlian SOS mil** oT trunk llu In Oklihoma. Tli* nikln lla« azundi nsarlx Knilh {im 
th« Glenn pool tkIod crouini Bed tiicr aouth of Hucd. This line hu feedan from Bl Dondo and 
Au(uiH, Ciuhliw ud tlw Butmnila dUtrlet. Tb« tannlnn of tbt llu U kt Port Aitbnr, Vtiu. 

The TiAoIti Pipe Una Compuv (Duteh-Bball IntansU) bai a S-Ineh line locm Haaldlon (a 
the Ciublnc field, and a 10-lBCb line from CwhliiB to tlia norttaaaal, meblnE St. Louie. Tba total 
lancUi 1> orar MS mllaa. 

The Empire PlPa Line Company has a line tram tha Bl Dorado and AueuiW field* to Oathrle 
lod tTou Gutbrle east to CdMiIiir. and another line mnnlui eaat from Pooca Citj and tl 
CuiblDt. Anotlier Una of thli compaoj aitanda from tha Haaldton field ti 
Taiai, and a line from BnOInunMt, Taiai, to Healdton, li nndar ooutmetlon. Tbe total laattb of 
tha Ibua alnadj boIK l> abont IH nllei. 

Tha eiaot langtbi of the trunk Ilnea neatlonad abora la firen aa follow): (Juir, ItlO. 

Prairie Pipe Line Compaaj STS.IS 

Teiaa Plpa LIdo Canpanr STf.TP 

kfamolla Plpa Line Companj US.H 

OUaboma Pipe Line CompuiT SW.18 

Tarhola PLpa Una ConpanT JM.TB 

Empire Pipe Line Compuir 154.17 

Gait Plpa Line Cmnpanj IM.Ii 

Ouir Plpa Line Companr of Oklahonui lU.lS 

Total .l.IM.Il 

and there are moral unaller tranniortlnt and reflnerj Uoei baddei the itlll Hnaller fatharlnf lliM 
In the flelda and from the fields to the rallroada. 

TEXAS. 

The comblDod nlleaie of all Texas trunk plpa Unee utlllied for the traniportatlon ot petroleun 
If approihnatal]' 3,lia mllea, acoordlng to data compiled by tbe Keiearch and Publldtr Bunan of 
tbe Port Worth Chamber of Commane. These flcuies Include all oomplated line* ai wall aa thoet 
upon which actual construction Is now under wsj, or In actoal contemplation. 

Tbe tepUcement ralue of the pipe Une eystenu of Teiai, accorduii to tha ben estimates arall- 
abla, 1) (80 ,01)0.(11)1), which Is mora tban the lalue of the present annual Texas petroleum onQiuL 
The field storace capadt]' from whlcb the Teiaa pipe lines aystenu an cupplled is approiInuMlr 
lE.OSD.OOl) barrels, and is sufflcleni Co accommodate BO per cent of tbe last gear's oU production of 
the atate. 

The State's pipe lines tap IS.OOD.DSO acres at mapped oil lands and transport tbe piodaetlon 
from aier 8,000 Teiai wells, with an snnuil output <4 neirl; 30,Oei>,0OD barrel). Thex hIbo connect 
witb a network of lines reachlni Into Oklahoma, Kansas and Louisiana, thronih wbleh appioilmatelT 
4a,ni)0,ODa barrels additional crude petroleum are transported each rear. Naarlr one-third of the total 

The pipe line mileaie operated by each company and tha else of tbe Tarlous Texas Unas Is 
as follows: 

Miles MUes Miles Hlles 

Name S-ln. S-la. 11 -In. Total 

Gulf Compsn; MS 311 tit 

HamoIIs Compsn:' 878 BT8 

Texas Companj 145 IIS SJO 

Bun Compan; St 64 145 

Empira Compsnj II II 

Pierce Coiapiny 7* 79 

Prairie Company _ _ — ISO SIS 455 

TOTAL .- 511 S!7e 315 3118 

II will be obaerred thai the Maiuolla, Texas and Quit companies are tbe leading pipe line con- 
eems operating In Texas, oontrolllng oier 80 per cent of the total mllaaie. 

Tbe lonieet continuous pipe line In tbe Stale Is tbe 105-al)e Texas company line between Port 
Arthur and DeDlson. 

In addition lo Ibe trunk pipe lines there Is a last unount of smaller field lines unially known 
BS latberlni s^BUms which ate not Included In the total main line mileage. Practically all com- 
panies operate more or lass of these tatherln) lines. 

The MsEnolla Petroleum Company's line between tbe Bed rlrer and Ila Beaumont refinery 
consists of s donbie S-lncb line, sjid wblle this eompsny's system of pipes are supplied mainly from 
the Wichita county and Oklsbonia fields. It operates a treatar mlleaie than any other company In 
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